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The Vauxhall Bridge Question. 


print in another 
column the im- 
portant letter 
which was ad- 
dressed to the 
Times on Monday; 
signed by a long 
array of names of 
weight both in the 
social and artistic 
ayorld of London, pointing out the duty de- 
volving on the London County Council to 
put the architectural design of the new 
Vauxhall Bridge, if there is to be architec- 
tural design, into competent hands; and in 
our report of the Tuesday's proceedings of 
the County Council will be found the answer 
of the Chairman ef the Bridges Committee to 
the letter. We call it vo forma an answer, 
because it is apparently supposed to be 
such; but in fact it is an evasion of the 
whole point of the matter, and the Bridges 
Committee do not seem even to realise that 
there is anything to answer. The Chair- 
man quotes a letter from Mr. Waterhouse to 
the Council’s Engineer, which we have reason 
to believe was only a private expression of 
courtesy on the part of one of the most 
good-natured of men, and was not intended 
for publicity ; then refers to a sketch design 
sent in by the Institute of Architects, which 
he knows perfectly well was a design sug- 
gested when a steel bridge was intended, 
and has no reference.whatever to the present 
Stage of the matter at all; and he states 
that they could not associate an irrespon- 
sible Committee with their Engineer, feeling 
that he must be responsible. No one asked 
them to do so. What they were asked to 
do was to place the decorative or archi- 
tectural element of the bridge design in 
the hands of some eminent architect, who 
Should be responsible for that portion of 
the design, as the engineer would be 
responsible for the constructive portion of 
tt. ‘There is no sort of difficulty in doing so. 
It is done in France and can be done in 
ame What stands in the way is simply 

obstinacy of the Bridges Committee and 
their engineer, who are determined to handle 
@ matter they do. not understand, and to 
aoe any interference from those who know 
tte. In our opinion the Committee and 
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public spirit and of proper sense of responsi- 
bility in dealing with public money. They 
must know in their own minds that such a 
strong and general objection to the pro- 
posed design, on the part of architects and 
artists, cannot be without some foundation ; 
but they have assumed a dogged zou fossu- 
mus attitude-merely from a notion of keeping 
up their own dignity ; and the reply of the 
Chairman of the Bridges Committee to Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre’s question is a completely dis- 
ingenuous piece of special pleading to throw 
dust in the eyes of the public. We heard 
an admission from one member of the County 
Council (not of the Bridges Committee) that 
he believed the objectors were right, but that 
the Engineer “was very sensitive on the 
subject,” and they did not like to interfere 
with him. That is to say, that we are to 
have a clumsy and absurd design for a new 
bridge carried out, at immense cost, be- 
cause the Engineer of the County Council 
thinks he can design architecture, and does 
not like to be told that he cannot. 

It is almost absurd to find how impossible 
it is to get English people to understand the 
real point of the question. Engineers, for 
example, always seem to think that one is 
attacking their profession. We should be the 
very last to do so. We consider the engi- 
neering profession one of the greatest now 
existing; and we should be quite ready to 
admit that in this century its triumphs have 
been greater and more unquestionable than 
those of architecture. No reasonable critic 
thinks of attacking engineers, as engineers. 
What the engineers apparently cannot under- 
stand is that architectural. design is a separate 
and a very difficult and delicate art; so 
difficult and delicate that the most eminent 
architects,'who have devoted their lives to it, 
would probably admit that they had very 
rarely satisfied themselves with their own 
designs. The education of engineers includes 


-not the slightest study of the art of design— 


in fact, in most cases they almost osten- 
tatiously ignore it; and then they imagine 
that, when a decorative or architectural treat- 
ment of an engineering work is supposed to 
be called for, they can do this by the light of 
nature, aided by that of a hired draughtsman. 
The position of offended dignity they take 
up in such a case is really too absurd. No 
one is accusing them of not understanding 
their own business; what they are accused 





their Engineer have shown a great want of 





of is of trying to carry out what is not their 


business, and what they have received no 
training for ; and it is surely a most inordinate 
and illogical self-assurance on their part to 
suppose that they,|without any training in art 
at all, can carry out what is really architec- 
tural work in a satisfactory manner. 

A great part of the mischief at present 
arises from the unholy ambition of engineers 
in these latter days to make their structures 
“handsome” or “ ornamental,” as it is called, 
That is the difference between much of their 
work and that of the older engineers. There 
is no reason to suppose that Rennie, who 
built London and Waterloo bridges—Tel- 
ford, who built the Menai Suspension Bridge 
—Robert Stephenson, who built the Menai 
tubular bridge, studied architectural design 
any more than the engineers of to-day do. 
But they had the merit of knowing where to 
stop; they did not try their hand at things 
that were beyond their training. London 
Bridge. is as nearly as_ possible per- 
fect, simply in virtue of its broad 
severity of treatment ; Waterloo Bridge: is 
open to the criticism that the use of: the 
Doric columns on the face of the piers is 
out of place and illogical, and the bridge 
would have been better without them; but 
still they have the negative merit that they 
are in scale with the rest of the design. In 
the Menai suspension bridge the towers are 
very simply treated, and the catenary line 
formed by the chains in itself ensures a 
graceful appearance. The Menai tubular 
bridge can hardly be called beautiful, but 
there is no pretentiousness and no bad 
ornamental detail foisted on to it; the 
towers, of a very fine stone almost: like 
marble, are quite simply treated; it would 
be possible, with some very slight altera- 
tions, to improve them considerably; but 
there is nothing in them that is offensive to 
good taste. 

Twenty-five or thirty years ago there 
arose this pestilent notion of building orna- 
mental bridges; and we had Blackfriars 
Bridge, with its absurd stumpy columns and 
coarse carving; Battersea Bridge, with the 
sham “ cove” worked on it in curved plates, 
concealing the real construction ; and, worst 
of all, Hammersmith Bridge, with its coarse 
mouldings and enormous cast acanthus 
leaves, like cabbages from a Brobdingnagian 
kitchen garden, stuck on the ends of the 
girders as “ornaments.” This latter detail 





illustrates in the most satirical manner the 
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total want of any notion of scale which 
pervades architectural designs made by 
engineers. They seem to think that a detail 
that is suitable on one scale will be just as 
suitable if magnified ten or twenty times. 
This lesson of scale is one of the most 
important things that architectural students 
have to learn; engineers do not seem to be 
aware even of the existence of such a quality 
in design. 

The design for the Vauxhall Bridge, 
which was published in our first issue in 
January of this year, however interesting as 
a novel piece of engineering construction 
{and it was as such only that we published 
it), illustrates this insensibility about scale 
better (or worse) than most designs we have 
seen. The enormous moulding on the top 
of the lower portion of the pier—a single 
member nearly 3 ft. deep— is enough in itself 
to dwarf the whole scale of the structure; 
and it is even bad in a practical sense, on 
account of the large flat projection formed 
on the under side of it: if a barge got her 
bow or her gunwale under that moulding 
on a rising tide, she would be pinned there 
till the tide turned, just as (on a smaller 
scale) we have seen a rowing-boat pinned 
down and swamped in one of the old timber 
locks on the upper Thames, by getting her 
nose under a projecting beam. The great 
semi-circular projection on the face of the pier 
might be treated (even without any material 
deviation from the contract) so as to look 
suitable in scale and expression; but by 
giving it the semblance ot an immense 
column, carrying the cornice round it in the 
guise of a capital and putting a “ necking” 
underneath it, they have given it the 
appearance of a feature to support vertical 
weight, where there is none to support, 
except a comparatively small column 
above, which again is itself far too 
large for a lamp-standard, which is its 
only obvious purpose. Another absurdity 
is the line of immense rusticated voussoirs, 
by which, the Engineer tells us, “great bold- 
ness ” is achieved, and which project a foot 
from the face of the masonry. All right, if 
this were a solid granite arch with every- 
thing else in keeping ; but here the real con- 
struction is concrete, and the masonry is only 
a revélemeni, and to give it this appearance 
of enormous strength is a sheer contradiction 
of the facts, which would at once reveal itself 
ifthe bridge were built, although in the draw- 
ing it may deceive people who are not 
accustomed to estimate the effect of executed 
designs from drawings. In fact, the whole 
design is a complete bungle by some one 
who has got a smattering of architectural 
details without understanding their meaning 
or how to handle them. 

If it is to be admitted that England is 
nothing but a commercial community totally 
indifferent to art, there is no more to be said. 
But unless we are content to remain under 
that condemnation, it is perfectly monstrous 
that bridge after bridge of absurd and pre- 
posterous design, built out of public funds, 
is to add one disfigurement after another to 
the capital and its river, merely because the 
County Council and their Engineer do not 
know any better. At whatever cost to the 


susceptibilities of those directly concerned, 
this kind of thing must be stopped; and, as 
is suggested in Monday's letter in the Zimes, 
if the County Council will not listen to 
reason on this occasion, steps must be taken 
to couple Parliamentary powers for new 








bridges and other such monuments, for the 
future, with a stringent condition that archi- 
tectural design shall take a proper place in 
the work. 
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THE LONDON GOVERNMENT BILL. 
SPHIS Bill might, we think, be not 
am| inaptly described as a Bill for 
whittling away the power of the 
London County Council. In so 
far as it proposes to introduce a more con- 
sistent and systematic division of secondary 
or local authority in London than exists at 
present, and to supersede the Vestries by 
local bodies which one may hope will 
represent wider views and a better public 
spirit than exists in many of the Vestries 
(though we have yet to see whether that 
hope will be realised), it may be regarded 
as a beneficial measure. But its general 
tendency is certainly towards a decentralisa- 
tion of municipal authority in London, 
probably to a greater extent than the framers 
of the Bill calculated on ; for there are clauses 
which look insignificant at first sight, which 
may nevertheless be used so as to become 
most powerful dissolvents. 

The most important consideration, of 
course, from our point of view, is the 
degree and the manner in which the Bill, 
if it become law, will affect the building 
authority and practice in London, and lead 
to modifications and variations in building 
legislation. And here we fear the outlook 
is rather a formidable one. Certain powers 
proposed to be given, under the first section 
of the second schedule of the Bill, seem 
reasonable enough. These refer to small 
matters—the special licensing of wooden 
structures, the power to deal with sky- 
signs, with the removal of obstructions 
in streets, the registering of dairymen 
and the regulation of common lodging 
houses. These are things which the Local 
Authority may very well see to; it can do 
so more easily and conveniently than the 
central body ; and some variations in prac- 
tice in different boroughs will not cause 
much inconvenience in regard to this class 
of subjects. But the second part of the 
schedule opens up a wider field of action. 
For instance, we read, as the first of the 
powers mentioned in this second part of 
Schedule II., under the heading Powers of 
County Council to be exercised also by 
Borough Councils, the following provision :— 


“ Powers Exercisable. Conditions of Exercise. 

Power under Section The power to be exer- 
170 of the London Build- cised only where the 
ing Act, 1894, which sec- Borough Council have 
tion relates to the demo- obtained the conviction.” 
lition of buildings in case 
of the conviction for an 
offence against the Act, 
or by-laws made under it. 
From the conditions of exercise it is evident 
that the power of convicting for an offence 
under the London Building Act is to pass 
into the hands of the Borough Council, a 
provision which at once strikes a blow at the 
independent position and powers of the men 
who are now called District Surveyors, and 
who represent the central authority. This 
arrangement, if adopted, is almost certain to 
have the effect of weakening the hands of 
the executive; as we before observed, the 
office of the Local Authority will not have the 
same independence of action as the District 
Surveyor under the County Council. The 
demolition of offending structures, however, 
is only a negative or destructive piece of 








action. The more serious thing will be if 





———_—_== 
the constructive building of London is to be 
brought under local instead of central regu- 
lations. There is no direct legislation to this 
effect in the Bill, but there is the door open 
for it. Clause 6 of the Bill runs thus (the 
italics are ours) :— 

“6. The Committee of the Privy Council herein. 
after mentioned shall make a Provisional Order 
determining which of the powers under the London 
Building Act, 1894, or any amending Act, other 
than the powers mentioned in Part One of the 
Second Schedule to this Act, are to be exerciseq by 
the London County Council and the Borough 
Councils respectively, and the conditions under 
which they are to be exercised, and may embody in 
the Order such modifications of the London Building 
Act, 1894, and such provisions for the protection of 
existing interests, as may appear expedient for giving 
effect to the determination.” 

We can hardly imagine a more mischievous 
proposal. Of course ambitious Borough 
Councils will lose no time in endeavouring 
to get modifications made ‘in the Building 
Act to suit what they consider their own 
interests and their own conditions of build- 
ing, and then will follow, as a natural con- 
sequence, that the unity of London archi- 
tectural regulation will be done away with; 
each Borough will be a law unto itself; and 
the public inconvenience will be created that 
builders will find different regulations pre-. 
vailing in different districts, and will never 
be sure what they have to provide for or to. 
provide against. The clause we have quoted 
is practically an invitation to the new 
Boroughs to try to compass this object, and 
making the way smooth for them; and if 
the clause is allowed to stand it will pave 
the way for serious evils and inconveniences 
in the building regulation of London. 
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NOTES. 

THE expected lock-out of 
plasterers commenced on Mon- 
day, and though it does not 
appear to have affected as many operatives 
as was thought likely, a large number of men 
have undoubtedly been locked out. Nor 
does it seem probable that the struggle will 
soon end, for the men appear to be deter- 
mined to resist the employers’ demands, and 
it seems likely that another long and wasteful 
industrial dispute has been entered upon. 
The ballot of the members of the Plasterers’ 
Union resulted, as we indicated in our 
last issue, in an almost unanimous 
approval of the refusal of the officials of 
the Union to give an undertaking that the 
practices complained of by the masters 
should be discontinued. The history of the 
dispute is well known to our readers, and we 
feel that the great majority of them will 
agree that the time had come for the masters 
to make a practical stand against the 
unreasonable and exasperating practices 
complained of ; nor do we think that public 
sympathy generally will be with the locked- 
out men, the conduct of whose representa- 
tives has not been endorsed even by some of 
the labour leaders. Although we are all 
Socialists now, according to a well-know2 
politician, the time has not come for making 
an employer an organiser of labour and 
nothing more; though, even if it had, the 
practices complained of would make impos- 
sible the success of such an organiser. At 
present a builder carries on his business for 
profit, and if his freedom of action were to be 
curtailed on every hand, the result would 
very soon be financial ruin. 


The Dispute in 
the Building 
Trade. 
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Barking Tue Board of Trade Inquiry | accident was caused by something occurring | 
e ar . . 
Thuile into the cause, of this terrible | outside: the course of the employment. If 
Explosion. 


explosion, by which eight men 
and boys lost their lives, was concluded 
by the Commissioners on Saturday last. 
The evidence taken at the inquest and 
at this inquiry showed ‘that. the boiler was 
bought second-hand by Messrs. Hewett 
& Co. about fourteen years ago, but that 
it had been repaired by them, and at the 
time of the explosion was. in fairly good 
condition—" perfectly safe,” as | Mr. David 


Watson, Engineer to the Board of Trade, |. 


said, ‘to work at a pressure of 5olbs.” The 
boiler was fitted with two safety-valves and 
a pressure-gauge, and at the time of the ex- 
plosion the latter registered a pressure of 
only 16 lbs. Prior to the catastrophe, while 
the gauge registered only 5 Ibs, steam 
escaped from the valves, although they 
had been set to blow off at 7olbs. In- 
stead of taking the safe course and deem- 
ing the gauge to be at fault, Burness, one 
of the workmen subsequently killed, assumed 
the valves to be wrong, and _ tightened 
the nuts two and a half turns; when the 
gauge registered 15 lbs. steam again began 
to escape, and Burness gave the nuts another 
turn, so that the pressure in the boiler, 
according to Mr. Gough’s statement, reached 
no less than 235 lbs., although at no time did 
the gauge indicate more than 16lbs. The 
Commissioners conclude that the gauge was 
at fault, and did not act properly on account 
of an obstruction to the cock. They also re- 
port that ‘‘ Messrs. Hewett & Co. did not 
appoint persons who were properly qualified 
to manage the boilers at the works at 
Barking, and did not take proper measures 
to ensure that the boilers were being worked 
under safe conditions ”; Messrs. Hewett & 
Co. were, therefore, condemned to pay half 
the costs of the inquiry. This, of course, 
represents only a small proportion.of the loss 
they will have to bear in consequence 
of the disaster, though this cannot be 
compared with the loss represented by the 
deaths of the eight men and boys. This 
“accident” is another example of the rule 
that ignorance and carelessness are always 
expensive; to use Huxley’s _ startling 
metaphor, Nature, our great opponent in 
the game of life, “never overlooks a mis- 
take, or makes the smallest allowance for 
ignorance.” 





The Workmen’s | HERE is no question that the 
yy Workmen's Compensation Act 

"is giving rise to a great deal 
more litigation than is desirable. Hardly a 
Saturday passes without some decision of a 
County Court Judge coming for review 
before the Court of Appeal. Last Saturday, 
In the case of McNicholas v. Dawson & 
Son, the point arose whether, when a man 
was killed by an engine which he was 
looking after, and when no one saw the 
accident, the workman could have been said 
to have lost his life in the course of his 
¢mployment. The engine worked in a shed, 
and outside was a mortar tank, and there 
Seems to have been a small door which 
could be reached by passing under the 
€ngine. The use of this door was for- 
bidden by the firm. But it is obvious 
that the right presumption was that the 
Workman came by his death in the course of 
his employment. There was nothing to 
Show that he did not. It is for the defen- 
ants in such a case to show clearly that the 








the only clear and certain fact is ‘that the 
workman is discovered killed by a. machine 
which it was his duty to tend, it is really 
absurd to endeavour to escape liability by 
suggesting possible actions of gross negli- 
gence of which the unfortunate man may 
have been guilty. For the presumption 
must be that he was acting properly: when 
he came by his death. 





A curious and rather useful 
little debate took place in the 
House of Commons last week 
on the second reading of the Bill for the 
making of the new street from Holborn to 
the Strand. Sir Henry Fowler moved its re- 
jection in order to call attention to the delay 
in widening the Strand by the demolition of 
the Holywell-street “island.” We think Sir 
Henry Fowler, who is a personage of 
importance, did good service in  press- 
ing the County Council upon this point. 
It was somewhat amusing to find 
that this Parliamentary formality was taken 
seriously by some partisans of the County 
Council, as though Sir Henry Fowler really 
wished to reject the Bill. Of course, since 
there had been delay, it was, perhaps, good 
tactics on the part of the supporters of the 
County Council to draw the debate off the 
point on which it was begun. All that has 
to be done with the Holywell-street block is 
to demolish it, and we are yet unable to 
perceive that the County Council has given 
any Satisfactory reason for the delay which 
has taken place. It is all very well for Mr. 
Burns to talk about a new bridge across the 
Thames being in contemplation. What 
London needs is a widened Strand. 


London 
Street 
Improvements. 





The Metropolitan! HE annual Report of the 
Fire Brigade Metropolitan Fire Brigade for 
Report. é P 

1898 shows an increase in the 

number of fires as compared with those of 
1897, but the really serious conflagrations 
were fewer in number, and we have no 
great catastrophe to record like the Cripple- 
gate Fire. Perhaps the most notable fire of 
1898 was that of the Metropolitan Tabernacle, 
a building of four floors, measuring about 
180 ft. by 100 ft.; but there were also several 
large warehouse fires, one of which required 
the attendance of as many as twenty-eight 
steamers and three floats, and another that 
required twenty-four steamers. The number 
of lives lost during the year was ninety-eight, 
as compared with 225 in danger ; but most of 
these fatalities occurred where the actual 
extent of the fire was small, namely, 
in connexion with explosions of mineral 
oil lamps, or where the clothing of 
individuals came in -contact with open 
fires. As to the improvements in the 
Brigade during 1898, there has been a 
marked tendency to turn out a larger force of 
engines and men on the first alarm of fire in 
dangerous districts. The development of 
the horsed fire-escape as first tried by the 
late Chief Officer has been a feature of the 
past year, whilst the formation of a special 
central district and a rearrangement in the 
methods of turning out for so-called 
“district” and “brigade” calls probably 
stand next in importance. _As to work 


for the present year, the further development 
of the fire-alarm system and the application 
of the ‘telephone to call points may be 
regarded as likely to be proceeded with: 


the part of the Manchester - paper. 
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In reference to’ our. Note: of 
February’ 18 (p. 161) we may 
call attention ‘to the letter of 
the architect, Mr: Maxwell, printed in this 
issue, which we are glad to say entirely dis- 
poses of the impression conveyed by the 
words used: inthe. Manchester Guardian, 
from which we. quoted, that there had been 
some question. of commissions paid by the 
contractors to the architect. This appears 
to have been: merely a misapprehension on 
What 
was really referred to was the charge for 
quantities, which in many parts of the North 
of England are paid for by the builders 
and not by the building - owner.’ The 
point takes one back to the early history 
of quantities, which originally ‘were re- 
garded as a matter for the convenience 
of the contractors in estimating, and used 
frequently to be. taken out by a quantity 
surveyor engaged by the builders tendering, 
the winner paying his.charges. We-remem- 
ber hearing from a provincial architect of the 
older generation the remark that he would 
not furnish quantities, because thereby ‘ the 
architect made himself the servant of the 
builders.” Of course the arrangement of 
the surveyor appointed by the- builders 
taking out the quantities gave easy dppor- 
tunity for collusion, and was probably aban- 
doned on that ground; but it is historically 
interesting as indicating the idea as to quan- 
tities which then jprevailed. In the present 
day people speak of quantities as if they 
were almost a part of architecture; whereas 
they are really only incidental to the system 
of competition tendering—a bad system in 
itself, though one which it seems impossible 
in general to escape from, 


The New 
Brighton 
Tower Case. 





AN interesting exposition was 
The New Bridge given by MM. Résal and Alby, 

the. engineers of the Alex- 
andre III. bridge, a few days ago to the 
Société des Ingenieurs Civils de France, and 
took place on-the bridge itself, where the 
engineers. explained the system of the con- 
struction and erection of the bridge. At the 
present time eight of the steel arches have 
been put into place, and M. Résal declares 
that the mounting will be terminated by 
May next. The sculptors are now at work 
on the decoration of the stone entrances to 
the ‘bridge, and very shortly it will be 
possible to judge of the effect of the whole 
work. 





cateeitiili WE listened with interest to 
on St. Albans the admirable historical - ac- 

Cathedral. count of St. Albans Cathedral 
given by Canon Benham,;.at.the London 
Institution, on Thursday, March 2, Its _his- 
tory is an engaging story of the medizval 
times. The lecturer laid emphasis. on the 
part the ancient monastery played in the 
development of. the.country, its wealth and 
position as the greatest monastery in the 
land, its independence as an abbey, being 
under the jurisdiction of no bishop, its 
struggle to maintain its position against its 
royal rival of Westminster, and its final 
eclipse at the dissolution of the monasteries, 
when it fell to the humble position of a 
parish church. The Canon would have 
done better to have gone no further. After 
disclaiming any knowledge of architectural 
design, he proceeded to the time since 
St. Albans was made the centre of a 
diocese in 1877, to what he picturesquely de- 
scribed as the “ Grimthorpian” restoration. 
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The lecturer evoked some applause while 
impressing upon his audience that Lord 
Grimthorpe was a clever lawyer and an 
agreeable personal friend, that he had spent 
over 200,000/. on the restoration of the 
Cathedral that at the time so sadly needed 
repair. This kind of utterance in a public 
lecture ought not to pass without comment. 
Lord Grimthorpe’s legal and social qualifica- 
tions have nothing to do with his capacity to 
design architecture, which can be judged 
from what he has done to the unfortunate 
building; and his liberality was exercised 
not in doing the best for the building, but in 
pleasing himself by playing the amateur 
architect—a procedure which in any other 
country would not have been allowed ona 
national building. If Lord Grimthorpe had 
spent his money in repairing the building 
under the best architectural guidance, he 
would have been a public benefactor. As it 
is, he merits no gratitude at all, as he has 
merely spoilt a great building to please 
himself, 








Mr. Marconi’s paper at the 
Institution of Electrical Engi- 
neers last week on Hertzian 
telegraphy was listened to with great interest 
by a very crowded meeting. He described 
no new modification or arrangement of his 
apparatus, but contented himself with describ- 
ing a series of very successful experiments. 
Since last December his system has been 
in satisfactory operation between the South 
Foreland Lighthouse and the East Goodwin 
Lightship—a distance of twelve miles. The 
terrible storms during January and Feb- 
ruary put this means of communication to 
the severest test, so that Mr. Marconi can be 
heartily congratulated on having given a 
satisfactory solution of the problem of com- 
municating with lightships. It will be 
remembered, also, how Mr. Marconi fitted up 
his instruments on the Royal yacht Osdorne 
and at Osborne House during the Prince 
of Wales’ illness, and how communication 
between them{was kept up whether the 
yacht was in Sandown Bay or three miles 
off the Needles. The fourteen months’ trial 
of his system between Alum Bay and 
Bournemouth and Poole has been entirely 
satisfactory, and we understand that his 
company is now setting up stations at 
Folkestone and Boulogne. The height of 
the two vertical wires required to signal over 
the thirty-two miles will be a little greater 
than 1ooft. Mr. Marconi said that some of 
his instruments had been in constant use for 
three years without showing any sign of 
deterioration. In the subsequent discussion, 
Captain Kennedy made an_ interesting 
speech. He pointed out the importance of 
Hertzian telegraphy in naval and military 
operations, and how, by means of a military 
kite or a small balloon, the necessary long 
vertical wire could always be easily hung up. 
When the atmosphere was charged with 
electricity this would, of course, be a highly 
dangerous operation, and special lightning 
safety devices will have to be invented. 


Hertzian 
Telegraphy. 





Tuis freehold house will be 
offered for sale in the course 
of the current month. Stand- 
ing on the west side of the street, and 
distinguished by its two circular bays, it is 
noteworthy as having been Thackeray’s home 
during a period of six years, being then 
numbered “13.” Thackeray removed thither 


No. 16, Young- 
street, 
Kensington. 





in 1847, and in 1853 went to No. 36, Onslow- 
square, In that interval he wrote “ Vanity 
Fair,” “ Esmond,” “ Pendennis,” and portions 
of “‘The;Newcomes.” Field relates that he 
once made a pilgrimage with Thackeray to 
the various houses where his books had 
been written, and that, on coming to Young- 
street, he said, with mock gravity, ‘Down 
on your knees, you rogue, for here ‘ Vanity 
Fair’ was penned!” 





WE regret to observe, in the 
seventeenth annual exhibition 
of the “Royal Society of 
Painter-Etchers and Engravers” at the rooms 
of the Society of Painters in Water-colours, 
that the genuine art of etching in line is 
getting so much pushed out by “ aquatint” 
and other analogous processes. By these 
methods pretty and popular pictures are 
produced, but they have not the in- 
tellectual interest or the vigour of 
line etching. Mr. Frank Short, who we 
used to regard as an ideal line etcher, has 
treated the subject of “Old Battersea 
Bridge ” (27) as an aquatint ; but what a far 
more powerful effect he might have got 
with line etching in the timber structure 
which forms the foreground of the picture. 
There is a certain proportion of fine line 
etchings in the exhibition, however; Mr. 
Haig’s “Ca dOro” (37) and “In San 
Marco” (44), Mr. Oliver Hall’s “ Chapel 
Island” and “King’s Lynn” (74, 75), Mr. 
Evershed’s “Venice” (122), Mr. Paton’s 
“Tree Study” and “Lancaster” (343, 347), 
and Mr. Charlton’s “Calm in the Bay” and 
“A Tidal River” (382, 397). Mr. Strang 
exhibits his usual rather grotesque force in a 
series of drawings at the top of the room, 
among which “The Roof of the Halles, 
Ypres” (109) is an admirable piece of old 
building detail ; and his show is contrasted by 
that of Mr. Helleu’s characteristic dry-point 
sketches of ladies at the other end of the room, 
among which the one architectural subject, 
“Dieppe Cathedral ” (369), is certainly not a 
success, being far too scratchy and wanting 
in structural character. Among other exhibits 
Miss Martyn’s frame of illustrations to George 
Herbert’s poems (136) shows pretty and 
delicate fancy ; there are a number of book- 
plates by Mr. Sherborn; and among the 
special exhibits of water-colour drawings we 
noticed some charming architectural subjects 
by Mr. A. H. Murray. 


Society of 
Painter- 
Etchers. 





THE collection of ‘ Pictures of 
Rural Life in the Home Coun- 
ties” by Mr. John R. Reid, at 
the Fine Art Society’s Gallery, is one of the 
most interesting of the special exhibitions of 
the works of one artist which has been held 
there for some time. The quotation in a 
footnote to the catalogue (we are not told 
from whom)—“ Rural landscape is not solely 
made up of land, water, trees, and beasts; 
man is a distinguished figure in it,” 
expresses pretty well the present aims of 
Mr. Reid's art; he began with works in 
which the figures were predominant and the 
landscape only a background or setting; in 
his later works the landscape element has 
been developed more and the figures become 
accessories—in most cases not very im- 
portant ones; they serve as supplying 
incident rather than illustrating character. 
This subordination of the figures must 
be intentional, for this artist showed in 


Mr. Reid’s 
Exhibition. 





earlier paintings (“Toil and Pleasure,” for 








instance) a decided capacity for the expres- 
sion of human ‘character, and we should be 
glad to see works of this class again from 
him ; but in the meantime he has acquired a 
very fine and broad style in landscape, 
especially notable for its open-air feeling and 
what Constable called “the preservation of 
God’s daylight.” These characteristics are 
illustrated here in a number of small land- 
scapes, all good, but among which we should 
name specially “A Southdown Mill” (52) 
and “After the Thunderstorm, Reigate 
Heath” (49); the latter much recalls Con. 
stable ; the former is perhaps the more 
poetic work, though not quite so strong, 
Among others may be mentioned “A Fish 
Shop at Looe” (8); “Tea Time, Pilgrim’s 
Way, Elstree” (23); ‘Reigate Heath” 
(20), and “The Last Load, Hampstead ” 


(45). Of the two or three pictures 
in which the figure predominates “A 
Daughter of the Soil—the Weald of 


Kent” (36) is a fine presentation of a type 
of healthy rustic beauty. There is only one 
work we quarrel with—“ Kew Bridge” (9). 
The bridge is all wrong in proportion and 
architectural character. It is curious that 
artists who can give the character of a 
human figure so well often cannot give the 
character of a work of architecture. Want 
of special attention to the subject is, we 
presume, the reason. 





. THE Spring Exhibition at the 
Goupil Gallery contains some 
interesting works by Israels, 

Maris, and other Dutch painters; a beau- 

tiful study of “A Village Maiden” by Mr. 

Clausen, and the same artist’s powerful 

picture of “ The Harrow” which was in 

the last Royal Academy Exhibition; a 

capital little pastel landscape by M. 

Lhermitte, ‘Midday Rest,” an exception- 

ally good “ Nocturne” by Mr. Whistler, and 

a fine work by Corot, “ Ville d’Aviay,” which 

has the additional interest of being quite 

unlike Corot’s usual style ; probably an early 
work before he had fully come into his 

Corot-dom. Mr. Hornel’s studies of groups 

of figures in very crude flat colour are 

novelties, but ugly ones. 


The Goupil 
Gallery. 





M. AvucGusTE PoINTELIN, the 
eae og in Jandscape- painter, has ar- 
ranged, at the Galerie des 
Artistes Modernes, Rue Caumartin, an 
exhibition of his works, comprising about 
sixty pictures, pastels, and charcoal sketches. 
This exhibition shows him as a landscape- 
painter of no ordinary talent and originality, 
though a little monotonous in colour. 
The most important work exhibited is 
“ Combe Vert du Haut Jura. In an exhibition 
at the Georges Petit Gallery are collected 
some works by five painters: Sisley, Claude 
Monet, Cazin, Besnard, and Thaulow, and 
one ceramic artist, M. Chaplet. Among the 
works by Sisley is the “Bords de la Seine @ 
Saint Maurmes.” By Monet there is the 
“Femme en Robe Verte” which was first 
seen at the 1866 Salon, the “Dejeuner ” 
from the 1868 Salon, and a series of land- 
scapes. The decorative faience by M. 
Chaplet is very successful, and goes remark- 
ably well with the landscapes. 





Tus is the title given to 2 
curious and very clever set of 
studies of Dutch character and 
costume, executed in a flat decorative 
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manner, by Mr. N. W. Jungmann, and ex- 
hibited at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s Gallery. 
The artist seems fully to appreciate the 
humorous side of the costume and build 
of the maritime population among his country 
folk—notice “On the Zuyder Zee” (23), 
the seated figure with his back to the 
spectator — the drawing is careful and 
incisive, and the whole collection, though 
verging sometimes a little too much on the 
grotesque, is interesting and original work. 
A higher note is struck in ‘ Mother's 
Love” (26), a modern Dutch Madonna 
and Child, and in the frieze com- 
position “* Cantus ad Juventutem” (27), 
where also the brilliantly indicated bit 
of sea behind the figures is a fine point. On 
the private view day the presence of the two 
pretty Dutch maidens, in their characteristic 
costumes, who distributed catalogues, formed 
q further and very pleasing illustration of 
“picturesque Holland.” 


eee ep ee 


THE REPORT ON THE ACETYLENE 
EXHIBITION. 


THE report of the Committee of the Society 
of Arts on the exhibition of acetylene gene- 
rators, held last summer at the Imperial Insti- 
tute, London, has been published within the 
last few days. It has been somewhat dilatory 
in making its appearance, but it will certainly 
rank as a standard work of reference for many 
years to come ; for the first few years it will 
serve as a valuable guide to those concerned in 
the manufacture of acetylene generators, and 
subsequently it will be consulted as a record 
showing the manner in which carbide of 
calcium was used during the first years of its 
manufacture on a large scale. 

Taking into consideration the many hun- 
dreds of patents which have been applied for 
relating to the manufacture or use of acetylene, 
the numerous carbide factories that have been 
established, and the immense sum of money 
that has been invested in acetylene appliances, 
it appears incredible that carbide of calcium 
was practically unknown five years ago. Yet 
such is the case, and the report on the exhibi- 
tion affords some evidence of the remarkable 
activity which has been displayed in develop- 
ing the new industry. 

Every generator admitted to the Exhibition 
was first tested by Mr. Duffield, on behalf of 
the Committee, at the Harrow-road premises of 
the London County Council ; and subsequently 
at the Imperial Institute each generator was 
tested daily for a month, and the results were 
duly recorded. These tests were carried out 
under the supervision of Professor Vivian B. 
Lewes and Mr. Boverton Redwood, and the 
carbide used was supplied in bulk by the 
Acetylene Illuminating Company from Foyers. 

Disappointment will probably be expressed 
by many because the actual figures, showing 
the quantity of gas obtained from each gene- 
wior per pound of carbide, are not published ; 
but their absence from fhe report will, doubt- 
less, prevent much controversy. Amongst the 
automatic generators three gave an average of 
‘lightly more than 4°5 cubic feet of gas per 
pound of carbide decomposed, while the yield 
from the remainder varied from slightly under 
#3 toas low as 3°55 cubic feet. Amongst the 
"on-automatic generators one gave an average 
Yield of 5 cubic feet, and the others yielded 
tuch less, It is apparent, therefore, that the 
claim of 5 cubic feet of gas per pound of 
carbide usually made by generator makers 
fequires some modification. 
an Committee recommend, among other 

ings, that every apparatus sold should be 
Sar meanied by a written guarantee that it 
ag a specified number of burners, con- 
‘ & 4 given quantity of gas per hour, over 
* Consecutive number of hours without increas- 
ing the temperature in any part of the carbide 
racle above 228 deg. C., that is, above the 
using point of tin. And among the seven 
appendices to the report is one giving the 
te of experiments by Professor Lewes 
gm show that the temperature produced in 
cutie Le during the decomposition of the 
the a a very important influence upon 

Ame ity and nature of the gas liberated. 

Ppendix E consists mainly of diagrams 


indicating the types of machine used, and is 
very interesting, but we imagine that some of 
the exhibitors will be far from pleased with the 
remarks attached to each generator. The final 
appendix refers to the legislation relating to 
calcic carbide and acetylene. 

The following is a list of firms to whom 
certificates have been granted. These certifi- 
cates state that the generator exhibited com- 
plied with the requirements of the tests to 
which it was submitted, and worked safely and 
satisfactorily during a month’s daily use. 


Automatic Generators. 


The Abingdon Acetylene Illuminating Com- 
pany, Limited, Birmingham. 

The Acetylene Beacon Light Company, 
Limited, Birmingham. 

The Acetylene Gas Corporation, Limited, 
London. 

The Acetylite Syndicate, Birmingham. 

Appleby & Harris, London. 

Bailey & Clapham, Keighley, Yorks. 

British Acetylene Gas Generator Company, 
Limited, Kirkcaldy, Scotland. 

Ehrich & Graetz, Berlin. 

Exley & Co., Huddersfield. 

Sir Chas. §S. Forbes, Bart., 
Aberdeenshire. 

International Industrial Syndicate, Limited, 
London. 
Liver Acetylene Gas Company, Limited, 
Liverpool. 
Manchester Acetylene Gas 
Company, Limited, Salford. 
Midland Acetylene (Parent) 
Cradley Heath, Staffs. 
. hi Holliday, & Sons, Limited, Hudders- 

eld. 
Sardi’s Patent Gas Generator Syndicate, 
Limited, London. 
Strode & Company, London. 
Thorn & Hoddle, London. 
Thornton-Scarth Automatic Lighting Syndi- 
cate, Limited, Birmingham. 


Strathdon, 


and Carbide 


Syndicate, 


Non-Automatic Generators. 


The British Pure Acetylene Gas Syndicate, 
Limited, Liverpool. 

Ideal Gas Company, Limited, Blackburn, 
Lancs. 

Pintsch's Patent Lighting Company, Limited, 
London. 

Sunlight Gas Company, Limited (Goodwin's 
System), Dublin. 


—_ 
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GREEK ARCHITECTURE : 
THE LIGHTING OF TEMPLES.* 


You heard C. Garnier’s opinion on the ad- 
vantages of restoration as being one of the best 
methods of exercising the student’s brains, by 
comparing, reasoning, and trying to find out, 
and so fitting him to use those qualities which 
are most necessary in actual practice; and 
though he spoke of restoration from the actual 
measurements of ruins and fragments, these 
qualities can be nearly as well exercised by the 
solution of problems, all the data for which 
have been measured for us; in one or two 
respects only do the measured data fall short of 
the original, they do not admit of the close 
study of the fragments themselves, which then 
may deliver up their secrets to him, and they 
lack the stimulating effects produced by handl- 
ing the very pieces on which the ancient archi- 
tects have bestowed their thought, and the 
workmen their care and skill. 

The solution of the problem of the lighting 
of the Greek temples, up to a comparatively 
late period, was simplicity itself. Ifthe temple 
had no windows, and was supposed to be too 
large to be lit by the door, it was said to be 
“hypzethral” in the modern sense of the 
word, that is to say, the restorers took the roof 
off the nave. I must confess that this appeared 
to me to be a curious expedient, even when I 
was alad. The interior of the naos, with its 
idol, and works of art were then too much 
like the “‘ Groves of Blarney ” :— 


“There were all the heathen gods and godesses 
so fair, 

There was Juno and Venus and bould Nicodemus, 

All standing naked in the open air.” 


And when I read of the statues being of ivory 
and gold, it seemed still more curious ; still as 
I was told by my betters that there was no 
doubt about it that the Greeks could not truss a 





* Professor Aitchison’s sixth and concluding Royal 





Academy lecture, delivered on Thursday, February 16. 


beam, and had no timber long enough without, 
and were unacquainted with the arch, I 
supposed the nave was covered with an 
awning, and that little or-no rain fell—for 
aught I knew the climate was like that of 
Egypt. 

Nicholson’s and Sir William Chambers’ 
“ Architecture,” “ Rickman” and the “ Glossary 
of 1838, “Bartholomew’s Specifications,” and a 
price book were then thought a fair library for 
an architect’s office. Books were rare and 
costly ; men worked for longer hours, and often 
spent their evenings for months gratuitously 
on office work; money was scarce; means 
of locomotion were rarer and much dearer 
than they are now ; and there was no splendid 
architectural library like that of the R.1.B.A. 
open to all comers, so it was not easy to correct 
one’s misconceptions. If any of you want to 
realise the climate of Greece in the winter, I 
recommend you to read Thucydides’ account 
of the night escape of the 212 Platzans from 
their beleagured city, and you will fancy it was 
a bad storm in England. In Thucydides you 
will read of rain, hail, ice and snow, howling 
winds, lightning, and thunder. Consider the 
effect of a tempest like this on the most superb 
works of art the world has ever seen—made, 
too, of ivory and gold, enriched with gems, and 
adorned with painting and colours. Consider 
how agreeable it must have been to the priests 
to officiate in the open air, and to the crowds 
of worshippers; and, on the other hand, 
remember that the Greeks who had adopted 
this very primitive method of lighting, i.c., 
taking the roof off their temples—an expe- 
dient below the intelligence of a North 
American savage—were the most brilliant race 
the world has yet seen, who, in certain respects, 
carried all the fine arts to the highest per- 
fection they have yet attained. 

Hume very justly says, “The same age 
which produces great philosophers and politi- 
cians, renowned generals and poets, usually 
abounds with skilful weavers and ship-car- 
penters. We cannot naturally expect that a 
piece of woollen cloth will be brought to per- 
fection in a nation which is ignorant of astro- 
nomy, or where ethics are neglected.” 

Even if we did not know it as a fact, we 
might reasonably suppose a people who ex- 
celled in all the higher arts were not entirely 
ignorant of the lower ones. If any one in the 
present day wanted a village carpenter to put 
him up a one-story wooden house, with an 
open shed all round it, and said he could not 
have windows in the walls nor glass used, but 
he wanted a good light in the house, which 
was to be filled with pictures and painted 
statues, do you think he would consider the 
carpenter had much intelligence if he saw 
no other way of lighting it than taking 
the roof off? Yet but a few years ago, 
we were seriously asked to believe that 
the Greeks could only solve the problem 
in this way. This state of things was brought 
about partly by ignorance, partly by what I 
may call an insane worship of the classics, 
particularly of the Latin ones. Only let a 
statement be made, or, as in this case, be 
supposed to be made, by a reputable Roman 
author, and it was swallowed whole ; the very 
fact of its being impossible was the best ground 
for belief. As I have before said, and you all 
probably know, Vitruvius is the first writer on 
architecture whose treatise has come down 
to us. 

Vitruvius, in Book I., cap. 2, gives us a 
reason why certain temples should be in the 
open air, or hypzethral :-— 

“When buildings are dedicated to Jove, to 
lightning, to the heavens, to the sun, to the 
moon, they are erected hypzthral—in the open 
air. For of these deities we see both the 
appearances and the works when we are in 
the open shining face of nature.” 

Pausanias tells us that at Megara, in the 
Citadel, there is a roofless temple of Dusty 
Zeus ; and, by this I understand, he means so 
built, for, further on, when he explains that 
Megara had two Citadels, he says, but if you 
descend to the haven which at present is called 
Niszea, we come to a sanctuary of Molo- 
phorian Demeter, we may infer that the roof 
of the sanctuary has fallen in through the 
effects of time (Attic., cap. 44). 

Although a lecture is the worst possible 
method of discussing controversial questions, 
I must ask you to bear the reading over three 
times of a part of the translation of the five 
and a half lines of Vitruvius (Lib. 3, cap. 2, 
par. 8) from the three English translations of 
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tively in 1791, 1812, and 1826, and I beg you to 
note down particularly the last sentence :— 

Newton says :—‘*Hypzthros is decastyle 
both in the pronaos and posticum ; in all other 
respects it is the same as dipteros, except that 
in the inner part also it has columns—two 
rows in the height, detached from the walls all 
round, like the peristyle of a portico. Also the 
middle part is left uncovered, and without a 
roof, and doors open both to the pronaos and 
to the posticum. Of this there is no example 
in Rome ; but such is at Athens, the octastyle 
temple and that of Jupiter Olympius” (Newton’s 
“ Vitruvius,” Book 3, cap. I, par. 8). 

I must here remark that the translation 
“like the peristyle of a portico,” does not 
appear to me to be a correct translation of 
“ut porticus peristyliorum,” nor does it convey 
any meaning tome. Wilkins left it out, and 
Gwilt puts it in the plural, but “the portico of 
a peristyle” is to me perfectly clear, for the 
English equivalent of peristylium =a place 
surrounded with columns on the inside. 

Wilkins says :—“ There is no temple of this 
description at Rome, but there is one at Athens, 
within the city, dedicated to Jupiter Olympius ” 
Wilkins’ “ Vitruvius,” Lib. 3, cap. 1). 

Gwilt says:—“Of this sort there is no 
example at Rome, there is however an octastyle 
specimen of it at Athens, the Temple of Jupiter 
Olympius ” (“ Vitruvius,” Lib. 3, cap. 1, Gwilt’s). 

I shali not further attempt to compare their 
translations with the published Latin text, for 
itis evident that the first and last were most 
careful and conscientious men who were con- 
versant with the various editions and transla- 
tions published before their time, and were 
architects. 

The great Wilkins was not only an architect, 
but also a Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge, and had consulted the 
MSS. as well, and had sufficient belief in his 
own scholarship to amend the printed text. 

On the supposition that the scribe who 
wrote Octastylon ought to have written in “In 
asty Jovis,” he gives the English equivalent of 
his own emendation, and if his knowledge and 
judgment could have been depended on, it 
would have removed a cause of controversy, 
and acquitted Vitruvius of what seemed an 
error we thought he might have avoided. 

Vitruvius says :—‘‘ Of this, however, there is 
no example at Rome, but at Athens an octastyle 
in the Olympic temple” ; the controversy was 
whether by the octastyle, he did not mean the 
Parthenon, as Jupiter Olympius was always 
believed to be decastyle, and the supposed error 
was this, that if the “and” was “is,” then if 
Jupiter Olympius was decastyle, that he ought 
to have known it. 

In the Hellenic Society’s Journal of 1888, the 
result of Mr. Penrose’s observations on the 
Temple of Jupiter Olympius is given as 
follows :— 

“Some excavations for the purpose of deter- 
mining the plan of the temple itself have been 
carried on by the Society of Dilettanti under 
my direction, and have resulted in proving 
that the temple was octastyle, instead of deca- 
style, as generally supposed. The foundations 
have been much uprooted by searches for 
building stone in past times, but amply suffi- 
cient has been found for recovering the com- 
plete plan of Antiochus’ temple and also some 
interesting particulars respecting the earlier 
foundation.” 

These earlier foundations are those of the 
temple begun by Pisistratus. 

You have now all the information that is to 
be got out of Vitruvius ; first, that hypzethral 
temples were decastyle, and that the temple of 
Jupiter Olympius at Athens was an example of 
an hypzthral temple, though octastyle (buiit as 
you doubtless recollect for Antiochus Epiphanes 
by Cossutius, an architect and Roman citizen, 
between 175 and 164 B.c.), and that hypzethral 
temples were besides confined to the following 
five deities :—Jove, lightning, the heavens, the 
sun, and the moon. There are a few remarks 
by Greek writers on this subject which I shall 
presently mention. 

The only decastyle temple whose ruins have 
come down to us is that of Apollo Didyzemus, 
at Miletus. The dodecastyle one of Demeter 
and Persephone at Eleusis, which Vitruvius in- 
forms us, was so built without a portico by 
ictinus, may, therefore, I think, be put aside. 
Apollo Didymzeus, according to Gandy, is 75ft. 
3 in. across between the pilasters of the naos ; 
and, according to Strabo (Lib. 14, cap. I, sec- 
tion 5), remained without a roof, on account of 
its magnitude ; consequently, we have it from 


that was decastyle, and without a roof, from 
which Vitruvius deduced his rule. We have 
now only left the octastyle Temple of Jupiter 
Olympius at Athens (built by the Roman archi- 
tect) that Vitruvius says conformed to the 
rule he deduced from the one temple they 
could not roof, and I presume this was rather 
from want of means than from want of skill. 
The question is whether Jupiter Olympius at 
Athens was ever finished in Greek times, the 
Romans were always rather chary of destroy- 
ing temples. A story is told in Plutarch of a 
temple being pulled down and brought to 
Rome, and the Senate ordered it to be taken 
back and rebuilt, as they did not war against 
the gods; it was covered with marble tiles 
so fitted that the Romans could not put them 
up again, and merely left them on the spot. 
Sulla, who died in 78 B.c., or two years after 
Vitruvius was born, took some of the columns 
of Jupiter Olympius at Athens for the Temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus at Rome after he had 
sacked Athens, and those columns are believed 
to have been the inside ones. In the time of 
Augustus, according to Suetonius, there was a 
conclave of kings about finishing this temple. 

Pausanias (Lib. 1, cap. 13) says the temple 
was dedicated by Hadrian (probably about 
130 A.D.) ; therefore, as far as this temple is 
concerned, it was hypzethral like the other, 
because it could not be finished, and even if at 
its rebuilding by Cossutius it could be con- 
sidered as Greek, it was certainly not so when 
it was finished by Hadrian. So our hypzethral 
temples, on account of their size and disposition, 
have vanished into thin air. 

I want you to notice this argument: if all 
temples were lit by a hypzthros, or were 
unroofed, it would have been much simpler 
for Vitruvius to say so, and not to have men- 
tioned his five deities and given the reason 
why their temples should be open or hypz- 
thral ; so that I think we may fairly conclude 
that other temples were neither without a roof 
nor with a hypzethros. 

We will admit, then, that temples to any of 
the five deities before mentioned must be 
without roofs, or have an hypzethros; let us 
begin with those of Jupiter and see what we 
can learn about them. 

That temples to Jupiter were roofed we have 
on the authority of Strabo, who, speaking of 
that of Zeus Olympios at Elis, says :—“ Of the 
offerings, the largest was a statue of Jupiter in 
ivory, the workmanship of Phidias of Athens, 
the son of Charmides. Its height was so great 
that, although the temple is very large, the 
artist seems to have mistaken its proportions, 
and although he made the figure sitting, yet the 
head nearly touches the roof, and presents the 
appearance that if it should rise and stand 
upright, it would unroof the temple” (Strabo, 
Lib. 8, cap. 3). 

Pausanias (Lib 5, cap. 10) describes the same 
temple, and, speaking of the inside, says :—“ In 
this part the top of the temple contracts itself,” 
and further on, ‘within the temple there are 
pillars which sustain porches at a considerable 
height from the ground” (probably the 
internal peristyles and galleries). ‘ Through 
these there is a passage to the statue of Jupiter, 
and they afford a winding entrance to the roof 
of the temple.” 

In the Temple of Jupiter Panhellenius at 
Egina, the late Professor Cockerell found a 
piece of the coping of an hypzethros, for in it 
were the housings for the ends of the tiles and 
their cappings; and W. Kinnaird shows the 
top of a tomb from the Island of Rhenea, the 
cemetery of Delos, in imitation of the roof of a 
temple, where a double barrelled hypzethros is 
shown, the length of the two together being a 
trifle less than one-third of the whole length, 
and a trifle more than one-third of the width. 
Professor Cockerell also mentions the 
representation of a temple cut on a rock at 
Cyrene, a sketch of which is given in Captain 
Beechey’s travels, which seems to show a 
large hypzethros, half the length of the temple, 
which stands up above the ridge and has no 
openings in its side. 

Vitruvius (Lib. I., cap. 2) says :— Temples 
of the Doric order are erected to Minerva, 
Mars, and Hercules; the Corinthian Order 
is more appropriateto Venus, Flora, Proserpine, 
and to the nymphs of fountains ; that of the 
Ionic to Juno, Diana and Bacchus, and other 
similar deities.” The question for us now is 
whether we can class Apollo with Minerva, 
Mars, and Hercules, or with Juno, Diana, and 
Bacchus, or whether we must consider him as 
typifying the sun god. At Bassz he is called 





necessity as one, I might say the one, temple 


‘ Apollo the Helper,” because the cessation of 


an epidemic was attributed to his ; 
and he is lodged in a temple, Doric erie” 
so that it is not as the sun deity that he is th : 
worshipped. Baron Haller, who was one of oe 
party at Phigalia in 1811 and 1812 with Profe : 
Cockerell, found amongst the ruins two met 
tiles with the centre part cut out, and the an ic 
next the opening rounded. Professor Cocke i 
concluded that this was another form of 
central hypzethros. I believe the particul : 
of these tiles were not generally known uni 
Professor Cockerell’s book on Agina eae 
mes mes published in 1860. . 
n the fourth or supplementary 
Stuart & Revett’s “ Adheas,” published: raged 
Professor Donaldson gave a plan of this temple, 
and a section through the opisthodomos the 
inner chamber, and a part of the naos, showin 
it without a roof, and in the French’ scientif: 
expedition to the Morea, M. Blouet also showed 
the naos open, but with some slight differences 
in the contiguous roofs. In 1849 Fergusson, in 
his book of the “Principles of Beauty in Art” 
suggested a clearstory, lit by holes sunk in the 
roof. The late J. W. Papworth studied the 
whole question minutely, and gave the results 
in a paper read before the Royal Institute of 
British Architects in 1866, and showed from the 
fragments of the tiles that they must have ac- 
corded with Fergusson’s plan, as they had a 
stop for the water next the opening, and a 
gutter to catch the rain coming from the ridge 
of the roof, and to convey it down the side: 
and he also found in the British Museum 
another sarcophagus from Crete, whose top 
represented the roof of a temple with two of 
these sunk holes, one at one end and the other 
: the other, but on alternate sides of the 
ridge. 

M. Charles Chipiez published in the “ Revue 

Archéologique,” 1878, a memoir on the hypz- 
thral temple. He there gives a view of his 
own, viz., that in those temples that have 
internal aisles of two stories, the floor of 
the gallery was a_ stone roof open to 
the air, and that the curb of the hype- 
thros found by Professor Cockerell at Jupiter 
Panhellenius at A° gina was that of one of the 
lower sides ;he accepts Fergusson’s two long 
slits in the roof, allows the rain water to escape 
therefrom through the walls of the naos on to 
the peristyle pavement. In his illustrations he 
has decorated the outside of the naos walls 
with what look like breastplates, which may 
beasort of water guard, but without pipes—the 
scale of the illustrations is too small to give a 
definite opinion—and he also suggests that in 
some cases the wet that fcil might have no 
outlet for escape, but be allowed to evaporate. 
The argument he brings in favour of this, in 
the case of Jupiter Panhellenius at 4gina, is 
the fact that C. Garnier, when he restored this 
temple, found that the arrises of the flutes of 
the upper columns were painted red, while the 
lower ones were uncoloured. I give you his 
words :—‘ An observation made at AX gina, by 
M. Garnier, on the same edifice we have 
reproduced, renders the existence of two 
openings in the roof very probable. This 
observation has been directed to the lower and 
upper columns of the naos, the former are 
monochrome, while the clear and uniform tone 
of the latter is violently relieved by lines 
of bright red which mark the arrises 0! 
the flutes; if one turns to the perspective 
we give, it will be seen that it would 
be absolutely necessary that it should be so. 
The columns, lit by the cross-lights, would 
only offer to the spectator placed in the axis of 
the temple a confused and indefinite om. 
some strongly-marked lines did not re-establis 
the firmness of the outlines. This ager 
artifice is stamped with Greek subtlety, an 
thoroughly explains itself by a lighting from 
each side.” 
Another of his arguments is, that there are 
no staircases to these galleries, which only 
amounts to this: that, apparently, there were 
no stone ones. He uses it to prove that = 
were not used by the general public ore 
attended for worship, or for seeing the a 
and its contents. M. Chipiez also points ov 
what every architect must have observed #8 
looking at the flank of a restored pete 
the usual hypzethros, that the great notc Sos 
out of the ridge, and extending for a consi . 
able distance, is not merely inartistic, but very 
unsightly. aie 

I believe this completes all we know ft 
actual facts, and all that has as yet been pee 
out from the testimony of the ancients, an 
now come to Fergusson’s theory. + theartets 
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—— 
than Viollet-le-Duc and Fergusson, and you 
cannot read the works of either without admi- 
ation ; You often find that by their almost 
magical instincts they have turned darkness 
into light, and you feel that you get informa- 
tion delight, and that enthusiasm that genius 
communicates, from the perusal of their works; 
‘ou Will also find that no sooner doesa 
but you Ww". cai a : 
theory irradiate their minds than, like the sun, 
it blots out everything else, and that in 
many cases they have invented the very 
foundations of their hypotheses. 

For instance, Viollet-le-Duc seems to prove 
incontestably that the dome of the Pantheon 
is in two thicknesses because the inside shell 
is coffered, and the outside one was composed 
of discharging arches, and says Piranesi saw 
the arches on the outside; but when you refer 
to Piranesi, you find he saw these arches on 
the inside; so when Fergusson says this is 
self-evident, and if you deny it, show how you 
can do it better, then beware, and weigh every- 
thing with the utmost care, and look up all the 
references. ’ 

As I said before, fact is stranger than fiction, 
and you must not allow yourselves to be carried 
away by mere probability. We know that 
some Greek temples had pediments, we see 
from Cyrene that in all probability the parapet 
of the hypzethros was sometimes carried above 
the roof, that by raising it a little and roofing it 
and putting in windows we should get a clear- 
sory; or, by sloping the roof down to the 
bottom of the wall of the hypzethros and 
piercing it we should do the same. The 
question is whether the Greeks did either ? 

The Telamones at Jupiter Olympius at 
Acragas point to clearstory windows, but then 
this is one of the temples that, according to 
Vitruvius, must have a hypzthros. How- 
ever, we need not trouble ourselves about that 
which was never done, for Diodorus Siculus 
(Lib. 13) tells us that “ When the Agrigentines 
were on the point of putting on the roof war 
interrupted their operations, and after that 
time the city was so far reduced in circum- 
stances that they had no longer the means to 
finish it.” If this part, where the Telamones 
or Atlases were, was pierced with windows 
they probably would not have filled them in, 
but as yet I have seen no proof that they were 
ever open. 

Perhaps the most interesting temple that 
remains to us, in plan only, is that of Demeter 
and Persephone at Eleusis. It is fitted with 
forty-two columns, according to the last plan 
published by Dr. Dérpfeld, and looks like the 
hypostyle hall at Karnac; it appears to have 
had seats all round the walls for spectators to 
witness the wonders shown during the initia- 
tion, but we can only surmise as to its lighting, 
po it might have been lit like the Karnac 

all. 

Almost all we know about the Temple of 
Demeter is from Strabo, Vitruvius, and Plutarch. 
In Book 9, Cap. I, section 12, Strabo says :— 
“Next is the city of Eleusis, in which is the 
temple of Eleusinian Ceres, and the mystic 
enclosure (=nxdc) which Ictinus built, capable 
of containing the crowd of a theatre. It 
was this person who built the Parthenon in 
the Acropolis in honour of Minerva, when 
Pericles was the superintendent of the public 
works,” 

Vitruvius says, speaking of marble temples 
(Lib. 7, Introduction):—“The third is the 
Doric temple of Demeter and Persephone at 
Eleusis, the cell of which was built by Ictinus 
of extraordinary dimensions for the greater 
convenience of the sacrifices, and without any 
éxternal colonnade, this structure, when 
Demetrius Phalereus (B.C. 31 7)-governed Athens, 
Was turned by Philus into a prostyle temple 
With columns in front, and by thus enlarging 
the vestibule, he not only provided accommoda- 
tion for the novitiates, but gave great dignity 
to its appearance.” 

Pausanias (Lib. 1, cap. 38) tells us, when 
speaking of this temple :—“ But I am forbid by 
hoe from relating the particulars within 
oA nese ardipaorg Consequently we have, un- 
; ely, no information from this gossiping 
tweed that can throw any light on the 
in og He certainly ought to have been put 
na pound for straying ; however, he seems 
pl ave been a careiul observer, though 

sired without much taste for architecture. 

utarch, speaking of this temple, says :— 





“ Coroebus began the temple of initiation at 


P yore but only lived to finish the lower rank 
; Columns, with their architraves ” (by which 
: presume he meant the inside order) ; 

Metagenes, of the ward of Xypete, added the 


Xenocles of 
the top” 
Trans., 


rest of the entablature; and 
Cholargus built the dome on 
(Piutarch, “ Pericles,” Langhorne’s 
Lon., 1801). 

Dome was their translation of ofaion, which 
Fergusson considers was the clearstory ; now 
if the opaion was a mere hole, it seems hardly 
likely that a biographer would think it worth 
— to notice it and the architect who left it 
out. 

‘Orn=opee was the name for the smoke-hole 
of theoriginal hut. Aristophanes in his“ Wasps” 
uses the word in that sense. Bdelycleon 
confined his father Philocleon in the house, 
which he has also surrounded with guards to 
prevent his father from voting. Philocleon on 
getting out of this hole or chimney tells the 
guard “I am smoke coming out.” The word 
opee seems to have been used for ahole gene- 
rally, as in metope, the hole between the tri- 
glyphs. ’Ordwoyv seems to mean a hole in the 
roof too, and if there were a clearstory it 
might eventually have been applied to that. 
The Temple of the Parthenon at Athens is 
one of the cases where the hypzthros is not 
required by “that which is established,” 
according to Vitruvius ; but we are certainly in 
greater darkness about its lighting than about 
that of the Temple of Demeter at Eleusis. We 
do know this last had an opaion, though we 
do not know exactly what an opaion was ; but 
we do not know even so much about the Par- 
thenon. All we know is this, that there isa 
coin which shows it perched on a rock, but 
there is no sign of a hypzethros on the temple. 
Fergusson’s theory as applied to any temple, 
not being one to the five deities specified, is 
unassailable by argument in the present state of 
our knowledge, though it may eventually turn 
out he was wrong. His opponents rely on 
Vitruvius ; but in the case of the Parthenon the 
argument is against them, and there seems to 
me to be no choice between artificial light and 
his scheme of a clearstory, or M. Chipiez’s 
that the upper gallery was the clearstory, 
except Dr. Dérpfeld’s, that it was only lit 
through the door. The artificial light theory 
is, I think, untenable, for this temple particu- 
larly required brilliant lighting ; the idol here 
was not a fetish ora totem. It was one of the 
finest works of art in the world, of ivory and 
gold, and made by Phidias, who made the 
statue of Jupiter at Olympia, one of the seven 
wonders of the world. No more splendid effect 
of the idol can be imagined than its sudden 
irradiation by the rising sun. But besides the 
idol, the sculpture and painting of the temples 
themselves (the temples were museums of 
trophies of gorgeous armour, of painting, 
sculpture, and what we should now call objects 
of vertu and sacred relics). As the ancients 
could only light by torches, candles, and lamps 
without chimneys, every work of art would 
have been ruined with the droppings or the 
smoke, and Fergusson remarks, speaking of 
the frieze of the naos at Bassze :— 

“Supposing the cell roofed in any way, 
every one must see that it is quite impossible 
that ‘sculpture, so placed, could have been 
properly lighted by any artificial means, for in 
that case the lights must have been below the 
level of the figures ; besides, no frieze can be 
properly lighted by artificial light unless it was 
in only one direction, and was illuminated by 
one lamp of sufficient power to light up the 
whole. I need not say the Greeks could not 
command this ; and I defy any one now, even 
with gas, and all the mechanical means we can 
command, to do this as it should be done. Nor 
need I add that the Greeks would never have 
placed such a work of art in a position where 
it must remain in the dark, or be lighted so as 
to make it literally ludicrous.” The only thing 
to be said about this is that it might have been 
lit by reflected iight like the Panathedaic 
frieze of the Parthenon. 

Fergusson adopts the theory of the clearstory 
sunk in the roof, and showing on the outside 
either by two sunk holes or slits. You must 
recollect that the Parthenon roof could 
not be seen, but that at Bassz could, for 
there isan adjacent mountain overlooking it. 
The two fragments of tiles at Basse show 
that there must have been one hole at least, 
but there is nothing to show it was not a 
hypzthros to light the sculpture. of the 
nave; the statue of the god in the back 
chamber must have been simply lit by 
the east doorway; and all the argument 
against this is Pausanias’ account of the 
dead soldier in the Heraion at Olympia 

(Lib. 5, cap. 20). “ Aristarchus, the Olympic 





historian, relates ... that in his time, when 


the Eleans were repairing the roof of the 
Temple of Here, between the polished part of 
the roof and that which supports the tiles, the 
dead body of a wounded man in armour was 
found. It appears to me that this man, having 
engaged in a fight against the Lacedzemonians, 
in the Altis, when the Eleans, in order to 
defend themselves, ascended to the temples of 
the gods and every place of eminence, then 
died, fighting in this place ; and that his dead 
body remained so long entire because, being 
concealed in their retreats, it could neither 
receive any injury from hot vapours in 
summer, nor from cold in winter” (Lib. 5, 
cap 20). 

This amounts only to a strong probability. 
Another argument for it is this, that as yet no 
drainage under the naos of a temple has been 
found, though perhaps it has never been 
looked for. 

Fergusson’s scheme can no more be set aside 
on account of the difficulty of getting the water 
off than a scheme of the present day could be, 
because of the impossibility of draining an 
internal lead flat. 

The Greeks could make tiles and troughs out 
of marble as well as of pottery, and could cast 
bronze better than we can now ; it is therefore 
ridiculous to make such an objection, because 
no rain-water pipes have been found. As no 
fragments of earthenware pipes have been 
found there we may safely say there were 
none ; but metal was once so precious that it 
paid men to cut through stonework to get out 
the iron cramps and their lead fixings from 
the Colosseum. 

What does tell against his theory, or that of 
a free clearstory, is that no fragments of one 
have been found; it is true they have never 
been looked for. 

Even to the present day the bulk not only of 
the educated, but of architects themselves, are 
quite content with the open-air theory. 
Fergusson’s suggestion that temples might 
be lit by a large window at the end of the naos, 
getting its light from an unroofed narthex or 
open court, or above a low closed one, is an 
admirable idea for present use, doubtless sug- 
gested to him by the Cave temples of India, 
and may well claim our respectful considera- 
tion, as we generally fritter our light away in 
imitation of medizeval times, having forgotten 
the reason of this plan being adopted, viz., that 
medizval churches were designed as picture 
galleries of stained glass. 

Mr. Penrose found in the Jupiter Olympius 
at Athens that there was a compartment at the 
east end, nearly corresponding with the opis- 
thodomos at the west end, and that there was no 
sign of there having been columns in either, 
which he says “would have been exactly suited 
to the Fergussonian theory.” There were no 
signs of internal drainage, but there was a 
complete drain all round the temple about 
20 ft. from the stylobate. 

Fergusson, in his “ Parthenon,” constantly 
refers to Roman buildings as probably con- 
tinuing the method of lighting pursued by the 
Greeks ; there is, however, a strong probability 
that Roman buildings were lit by a hypzethros, 
probably covered with a skylight when glass 
or lapis specularis came to be generally used 
as in the Thermz at Pompeii. 

The Pantheon at Rome is theone grandtemple 
that has come down to us witha hypzthros, and 
it remains open to this day, the rain-water 
running down a gulley under the centre of the 
eye. This is the most solemn, striking, and 
superb method of lighting that can be seen in 
Europe, and |is worth a journey to Rome to 
see, and to receive its ineffaceable impression. 
The area of the eye is only about one-twenty- 
eighth part of the whole area inside the circle 
of the floor, the only supplement it has, when 
the doors are shut, is the light that comes 
through the latticed bars of the fanlight, some 
70 ft. from the front of the portico. 

If the nave of the Parthenon was-lit by a 
hypzthros as shown by Mr. Falkener in his 
Deedalus, an opening Io ft. by 8 ft. would 
have been sufficient to light the nave, if the 
Pantheon proportion be adhered to, for, accord- 
ing to Stuart, it was but 68 ft. 6 in. by 32 ft. 6 in.; 
and there would have been a magnificent 
gloom behind the lower columns of the 
interior peristyle, cut off as the light would 
have been by the gallery floor. 

There is one thing positively certain, that in 
the best ages of Greece ample light was re- 
quired for their temples. 

In the little temple of Niké”A’pteros by the 
Propylza, there are two windows about 3 ft. 

n, wide on either side of the central doorway, 
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——— 
though the naos is but about 12ft. by 13{ft.| tHE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH |and tower and the Mohammedan minaret j 
Professer Cockerell, in his book of the Temple ARCHITECTS : the foreground, is the most ch arming grou - 
of Jupiter Olympius at Acragas, shows it lit all i the city; the rich, tawny colour fe oe 
round with windows, and we have heard that SOME EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCHES IN weathered stone, and the lead and white 
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Fergusson says that his clearstory plan was 
used at the Heraion at Olympia, and in a note 
he says :— 

“We are now proposing to erect a museum 
of casts. Forthis purpose we cannot do better 
than copy the interior of this temple. We may 
depend upon it the Greeks knew better than 
we do how their sculpture ought to be lighted, 
and we cannot do wrong in copying them as 
literally as possible. They are now erecting 
galleries for casts at Cambridge, and I am not 
without hopes that one of them will be a copy 
of the interior of the Heraion, and that we may 
thus have an opportunity of judging of the 
effects of the Hermes placed and lighted as it 
was done by Praxitiles himself (‘‘ Parthenon,” 
page 88, footnote). 

A large hall surrounded by dead walls can 
only be lit in three ways: bya skylight, the 
hypzthros, by a lantern (for a clearstory is 
only a large lantern), or by artificial light ; 
though some artists prefer a lantern, the bulk 
prefer a skylight. 

We can only approximately try the effects of 
lighting for a special object by using models, 
and I strongly advocate your getting a rough 
model made of the Apollo Epicurius at Bassze 
and trying the two plans, viz., with Fergusson’s 
clearstory and with Professor Cockerell’s hypze- 
thros, and seeing which lights the frieze best. 
A mere wooden box would do, if loose or 
hinged pieces were provided to cut off the 
light by the hypzethros when you were trying 
the clearstory, and vice versd. 

If any important section of mankind are still 
anxious to solve the problem of the lighting of 
the Greek temples, and if architects will re- 
search the ruins and re-examine the fragments, 
and ascertain the method of drainage in the 
temples and immediately around its steps ; if 
scholars will still search for passages relating 
to this subject in the well-known authors, and 
in others where such information has not 
hitherto been looked for ; if men of taste and 
education will aid, and men of means will 
supply funds for this purpose, or if our Govern- 
ment could be roused to lend its aid, I have 
no doubt this problem would be solved within 
a few years. 


Translation of an Extract from a Letter of Dr. 
Dérpfeld’s, Fanuary 8, 1899. 


“ As to my opinion on the lighting of Greek 
temples, I have not changed it since I wrote an 
article on the hypzethral temples in our 
Athenian Journal of 1891, page 334. 

Ido not believe that the Greek temples, at 
the Parthenon, for example, had any other 
lighting than came through the doorway. 
Why had the doorway of the Parthenon 
a height of 10 metres and a width of 5 metres 
(i.c., of 50 metres) if it were not for allowing 
the light to enter the cella, and particularly to 
illuminate the statue of Athena? I am per- 
suaded that this light perfectly sufficed. The 
temple at Bassze was perhaps a hypzthral 
temple, because all the interior of the cella 
between the columns might have been without 
a roof. 

The statue of Apollo was, as you know, 
behind the column of the interior.” 


I must return my thanks to so many for the 
assistance they have lent me that I might almost 
fillone lecture with them. To Dr. A.S. Murray, 
to the Science and Art Department for Fergus- 
son’s model of the Parthenon, to Professor 
Smith for the favour of his diagrams, to the 
“Guardian” Fire Office for their chromo- 
lithograph, to Sir G. Grove, Mr. Holmes, Mr. 
Tadema, and a host of other private friends, 
for information, translations, books, and 
suggestions. 
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THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD.—At the meeting 
of the London School Board on the 2nd inst., the 
General Purposes Committee presented a report 
recommending that the salary of Mr. T. J. Bailey, 
Architect to the Board, be increased at once from 
1,000, to 1,100/. per annum and that a further 
increase to 1,200/. should be granted at the end of 
a year. The last increase of 100/. was granted in 
1895, and the present recommendation is made be- 
cause of the important position which Mr. Bailey 
holds, the great responsibility devolving upon him, 
the efficient manner in which he has carried out his 
duties, and the extension of the work of the Board 
in recent years. After some discussion, the recom- 
mendation was agreed to by 19 votes to 11. 





A SPECIAL general meeting of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects was held.on Monday, 
Professor Aitchison, R.A., presiding. 

The first business was the election of the 
Royal Gold Medallist for the current year. 

The Chairman moved “ That, subject to her 
Majesty’s gracious sanction, the Royal Gold 
Medal for the promotion of architecture be 
presented this year to Mr. George Frederick 
Bodley, A.R.A., for his executed works as an 
architect.” This was adopted unanimously. 

The ninth general meeting (business and 
ordinary) followed, and cne Fellow, fourteen 
Associates, and one Hon. Corresponding Mem- 
ber were elected. The following are the 
names :— 

As Fellow.—Mr. S. P. Pick, Leicester. As 
Associates.—Messrs. W. H. Bourne, Darling- 
ton; W. A. Scott, Drogheda, co, Louth; E. J. 
Mager, London; G. Reavell, jun., Alnwick ; 
J. H. A. Phillips, London; A. M. Watson, 
B.A.,Lond., London ; J. Cubbon, Manchester ; 
H. I. Triggs, London ; F. R. Hiorns, Margate ; 
J. Kirkland, London ; E. F. Knight, London ; 
H. D. Pearson, London; L. W. Green, 
London ; H. Tanner, :jun., London. As Hon. 
Corr. Member.— Professor Commendatore 
Felice Barnabei, General Director of Antiquities 
and Fine Arts, Rome. 


notice of motion by Mr. Henry Dawson, to the 
following effect :— 


provisions of the existing Charter and By-laws 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


the members at the earliest convenient date.” 

After prolonged discussion this was, by the 
casting vote of the Chairman, rejected. 

Mr. Owen Fleming next moved :—“ That 
the attitude of the Council towards the brick- 
work experiments recently conducted by the 
Science Standing Committee is calculated to 
impair public confidence in the Royal Institute, 
and that the Council therefore be invited to 
take such steps as may be necessary to bring 
the matter to a satisfactory conclusion.” 

This motion was carried, 

The consideration of a further notice of 
motion, by Mr. H. Hardwicke Langston, in 
favour of affixing a notice at the street front of 
9, Conduit-street, indicating that the premises 
are occupied by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects was, through want of time, ordered 
to stand over. 

Mr. A. C. Dickie then read a paper on 
“Some Early Christian Churches in Palestine,” 
which was illustrated with lantern slide views. 
The lecturer said that Jerusalem was rich in 
remains of early Christian churches, that he 
had selected for discussion three interesting 
types of plans which were comparatively un- 
known—viz., those of the Church of St. John 
the Baptist (eleventh century), an Armenian 
mortuary chapel (sixth century), and the Church 
of the Pool of Siloam (fifth century). Before 
dealing with these, the lecturer briefly out- 
lined the history and described the great 
cathedral church of the Holy Sepulchre, the 
most important and most interesting early 
Christian church in Jerusalem. Constantine, 
in the fourth century, built a basilica over the 
site of the discovery of the true cross by Queen 
Helena, anda rotunda over the Holy Sepulchre, 
which seems to have been separated from the 
basilica by a cloister. These were burned 
and destroyed by the Persians in 614, 
and partly restored by Modestus soon after, 
with the addition of a chapel over Calvary 
and a chapel to the Virgin Mary. Arculf 
(seventh century) gives a plan of the buildings 
showing the rotunda isolated, and between it 
and the basilica the chapel over Calvary and 
the chapel of St. Mary. The buildings were 
again destroyed and restored in the ninth and 
tenth centuries, and totally destroyed in IoIo 
by the Khalif Hakem. Not long afterwards they 
were restored, and in the beginning of the 
twelfth century the restoration of the Crusaders 
made the church much as it is now. Seen 





from the housetops, the facade, with its domes 


The meeting then proceeded to consider a 


“That, with the object of securing correct 
legal action in the election of candidates for 
membership of this Institute, the members 
thereof request the Council to obtain, at the 
earliest convenient date, the written opinion of 
some eminent Queen’s Counsel of independent 
position, as to whether women are eligible as 
Associates or Fellows under the terms and 


And that the Council do report such opinion to 


domes set in bright sunlight against the ; 

blue Syrian sky, is a picture ry be won 
The lecturer acknowledged his indebtedness 
for the facts given of the church to the care 
researches of Mr. George Jeffrey, a Fellow of 
the Institute. The Church of St, John th 

Baptist lies on the way to the church of on 
Holy Sepulchre, in Christian-street, adjacent 
to the Pool of Hezekiah. Over the original 
church a modern one has been built, ver 

nearly on the same plan, and the ancient 
building now takes the place of a crypt, the 
surface of the ground being at the level 
of the upper church floor. The lower church 
is reached by a rude flight of steps on the south 
side descending into a narthex, from which 
three doors enter the main building. The 
total Jength of the church, north and south, js 
62 ft. gin., and width 24 ft. 9 in., which the later 
wall thickening has reduced to 16ft.6in. The 
west wall of the narthex is Oft. Io in. thick 
The floor of the eastern apse is raised 6in. 
and the original window is now formed into 
a recess. The present vaulting is Late Pointed, 
the centre bay having intersecting vaults and 
the flanking bays plain vaults. A close ex- 
amination of the vaulting convinced the author 
that it had been constructed in the same wa 

as the natives construct the vaults at the present 
day, viz., bya rude centring of timber, brush- 
wood, and earth, modelled to the form of the 
vault, and then completed in concrete of stones 
and lime thrown quickly over the centring 
and left to dry. 

An Arab Effendi, when excavating the foun- 
dations for a new house, came upon one of 
the most beautiful Byzantine floor mosaics yet 
discovered. He preserved it by building a 
cell on the old foundations. The mosaic 
formed the floor of an Armenian mort 
chapel, a tiny rectangular cell 21 ft. by 13ft, 
with an apse cn the east end. The lecturer 
quoted Dr. Bliss’s account of the discovery, and 
anote by Dr. A.S. Murray on the design of 
the mosaic. 

Next to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
perhaps the most interesting is the church de- 
dicated to the waters of Siloam in the middle 
of the fifth century. This long-lost ruin was 
discovered during the recent three years’ exca- 
vations, by the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
under Dr. Bliss’s direction. Having given a 
description of the Pool {of Siloam and its pre- 
sent condition, and some account of Dr. Bliss’s 
excavations, the lecturer went on to discuss the 
church itself. There is no record of any build- 
ing attached to the Pool prior to the time of the 
Empress Eudocia, in the middle of the fifth 
century. The sacredness of its waters to the 
pilgrims who sought relief from their infirmities 
at its healing stream inspired the Empress with 
the idea of building a place of worship over 
the Pool. The plan adopted is unique. Itcon- 
sists of a nave and two aisles, measuring over 
all 86 ft. by 52 ft. In the centre of the nave 
are four piers, 4 ft. 3 in. square, the supports of 
the Byzantine dome of a later restoration. The 
projecting choir is also of the period of this 
later work, as well as the thickening of the 
pier in the entrance colonnade to the north, 
inserted evidently to provide for the extra 
thrust of the dome arches. There 1s ne 
entrance in the west, and access 1s gained 
from the north by a great stair of sixteen 
steps, 68 ft. wide, descending through 
an arcade of seven arches almost the whole 
length of the aisle. The staircase is reached 
by three doors, entering from an atrium, the 
centre doorway being accentuated by the 
addition of a small portico. Between the door- 
ways occur low stone benches set against the 
wail, used as seats. Ranged round the apsé 
are five tiers of steps, with the centre raised 
higher elevation than the flanks, for the = 
the bishop, as existing more or less complete 
at Torcello, illustrated by Fergusson. There 
is a small chapel in the east end of the = 
aisle, screened by a low screen of red marble, 
2 in. thick, let into the sill and walls, . 
coped with a moulded coping stopped - 
moulded stone gate-posts in the centre, the 
remains of which were found lying at I 
point. In considering the influences whic 
had worked together to bring about the ape 
liarity of plan, the lecturer explained that t 4 
church was designed to fit into an va 
ing scheme, in the building of which 0 
such extension was contemplated. At that henge 
the pool was believed to be supplied by 
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spring, the builders being ignorant of the 
existence of the Siloam tunnel. The position 
of the supposed spring to which the church 
was dedicated, therefore fixed the position of 
the altar directly over the spot where the 
waters were believed to spring from, 27 ft. 
below. This practically settled the eastern 
apse, and the west wall was fixed by the 
position of the rising scarp and city wall then 
existing, and forming the western butt of the 
reat staircase, the necessity for incorporating 
the latter in the plan, forcing the builders to 
draw the wall to within a few feet of the 
scarp, leaving a space only sufficient for a 
narrow passage and a western light to the 
church. It was desirable to have as much of 
the church as possible over the pool, and this 
was easily managed by carrying the south 
wall on the pool arcade and the aisle 
colonnade on the north wall of the pool. Thus 
the north was the only side available for 
the entrance to the church, and although the 
rapidly rising ground rendered this difficult, 
necessity demanded it, and the magnificent idea 
of a great staircase entering the north aisle 
through seven arches (almost its whole length) 
was the result. The traditional three doors 
were placed at the entrance to the staircase, 
and an atrium put in front. 

Thus all the traditions of the early church 
plan were retained in a modified form—a most 
successful solution of an exceedingly difficult 
problem. An unsuccessful attempt was made 
to buy the site, with the intention of restoring 
ihe church and pool to its original state. 
Among the illustrations was a sketch restora- 
tion made by the lecturer founded upon the 
theories advanced in his paper. A careful 
study of the existing remains leaves little to 
conjecture, as the buildings practically stand 
for a height of 35 ft. from the pool pavement to 
the ruined top of the church walls. 

The reading of the paper concluded at an 
exceptionally late hour (10.25), and the Chair- 
man, remarking upon that fact, said it was 
desirable that any gentleman wishing to com- 
ment upon the paper should do so in writing 
and send it to the Secretary for publication in 
the Fournal. 

Mr. William Emerson proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Dickie. 

Mr. R. Phené Spiers seconded, and said he 
accepted the invitation of the Chairman. 
There was no time to discuss the question now, 
but the existence of the circular arch was shown 
to have continued up to thetime of the crusade, 
so it gave rise to the question whether, after 
all, the pointed arch may not have been intro- 
duced from Europe. 

The vote of thanks was adopted. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting will be held on March 20, when 
Mr. John Bilson will read a paper on 
“Gothic Architecture: Norman Vaulting in 
England.” 

The meeting then terminated. 


4... 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION : 
PUBLIC BATHS, 


AN ordinary fortnightly meeting of this 
Association was held on Friday last week in 
the Meeting-room of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, 9, Conduit-street, Regent- 
street, Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, President, 
in the chair, 

The minutes of last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, the following gentlemen 
were elected members of the Association :— 
Messrs. N. B. Fairweather, C. F. Houston, and 
G. Gilbert Scott. 

The Chairman announced that a meeting of 
members desirous of resuscitating the Archi- 
tectural Association Cycling Club would be held 
on Friday, the roth inst., at No. 56, Great 
Marlborough-street, when officers would be 
appointed and club rules arranged. It was 
ares to arrange visits in conjunction with 
the Camera Club ; he (the Chairman) thought 
it was a pity that the Cycling Club had been 
allowed to cease, as the visits that used to be 
arranged undoubtedly did good. 

On the motion of Mr.E. Howley Sim, Senior 
age Secretary, a vote of thanks was passed to 
. a F. Bentley for pérmitting members to 
be recently the new Roman Catholic 

athedral at. Westminster.* Mr. Sim also 
announced that on the 11th inst., at 2.30 p.m., a 
visit Will be made to the Great’ Central Hotel, 


—_—_— 


* For a brief d 








escription of the building, see our issue 


for February 25 last. 


Marylebone-road. Colonel Edis, the architect 
of the building, will conduct the party. At 
3.30 the same afternoon a visit will be 
made to the Great Central railway station 
adjoining, and Mr. E. Wragge, resident engi- 
neer, will conduct the party. 

The following donations to the Library were 
announced: “L’Architecture, Vol. XI.,’ pre- 
sented by Professor Aitchison, R.A. ; “ Dilapi- 
dations,” 5th edition, by Professor Banister 
Fletcher, presented by Mr. B. T. Batsford. A 
vote of thanks to the donors having been 
agreed to, 

Mr. A. Saxon Snell read the following paper 
on “ Public Baths” :— ; 

“It isnot my intention to go over the ground 
so ably traversed by Mr. Hessell Tiltman in this 
room a month since, if only because my paper 
might appear in some measure a mere resumé 
of his, and would lack interest to you. He 
described the broad lines and the general dis- 
position of public baths and washhouses. I 
have proposed to deal with the subject much 
more modestly and rather with constructive 
details. 

But one cannot approach the constructive 
details without some preliminary survey of the 
planning of these institutions ; and if the re- 
marks I have to make under this head are 
somewhat more lengthy than a preliminary 
survey might appear to warrant, you must 
ascribe it to the weakness of an enthusiast who 
cannot help airing his pet theories; and I 
have many with respect to the planning of 
public buildings. 

It is difficult to lay down hard and fast rules 
for the planning of any class of building in 
London, if only because of the restricted area 
and often extraordinary configuration of the 
sites which are chosen by enlightened public 
bodies, it would almost appear, with the idea of 
setting prize puzzles to aspiring architects. 

In most other countries the best sites are 
always reserved for public buildings — in 
London for enterprising speculators. 

Generally in continental towns nearly every 
public building of any importance is bounded 
by streets on at least two sides. If the archi- 
tect gets one fairly good frontage in London 
he is lucky. 

But our very difficulties in this way stimulate 
inventiveness, and I venture to think that no- 
where in the world can more ingenuity in 
planning be found, nor have greater triumphs 
been achieved in making the most of limited 
opportunities, than in this huge conglomera- 
tion of buildings called London. 

Given, however, a fair site, the least we can 
do in making our plan is to study carefully the 
uses of our buildings and the essential require- 
ments of their administration, and then to 
concentrate all our attention upon so arranging 
the various parts of the building as to fit 
these requirements, and to render future ad- 
ministration as easy and economical as possible. 
It follows without saying that if we are archi- 
tects in the most practical sense of the word, 
we shall be able to construct our buildings 
strongly and clothe them in the most seemly 
array, and make, even our difficulties yield 
opportunities for effective design. 

The word ‘economy’ has been brought into 
contempt so often by its mis-use in the mouths 
of those narrow-minded people with whom it 
is synonymous with ‘cheapness,’ that it is 
worth while to define our own meaning ; the 
short form for which is arrived at by labelling 
it with the words ‘ wise’ or ‘true.’ 

In planning a building then, to ensure or 
make possible ‘wise’ or ‘true economy’ in 
its administration, we mean arranging the 
various parts in such order as will enable those 
who administer it thereafter to do so with 
the least waste of human energy ; and happy 
is the architect whose client perceives the true 
bearing of this principle and follows it to its 
logical outcome. It is only just to our clients, 
by the way, to say that it is largely recognised 
by them to-day, as can be shown by the lavish 
expenditure upon glazed bricks, majolica, and 
other surface decorations, the great first cost of 
which is so soon repaid by their permanence, 
and the small cost of maintenance. 

I need scarcely remind you that we as archi- 
tects are much more interested in the first cost 
of a building than in its subsequent main- 
tenance ; and itis therefore also our interest 
to build well from the first. That is by the 
way ; it does not benefit us alone. Indeed, 
our share is, comparatively speaking, small ; the 
benefit to the client is far greater. 

For it is obvious that if by our skilful plan- 





ning we make it possible to administer a build- 








ing with five servants, say, instead of six, we 
save our clients a subsequent expense—to take 
a low estimate—of 50/. annually ; a sum which 
capitalised could be expressed in buildings to 
the value of 1,500/. or thereabouts. Inversely, 
if by expending an additional 5oo/. our client 
saves the cost of one servant, he is the gainer 
by 1,000/., and we—the architects—by 25/. It 
ought to be the other way round, but let that 
pass. 

Those who, like myself, have had the privi- 
lege of going over the new baths at Shoreditch 
will agree with me that we are improving 
in our ideas as to what a public building 
should be. For some years our rulers have 
been slowly learning the lesson which we 
architects have endeavoured to teach them 
for many years; but they listened not to our 
voice, and even hinted that we advocated 
magnificence in our public buildings mainly 
because of the increased benefit to ourselves. 
But they begin to see zow that money spent in 
buildings is not spent in the sense that it leaves 
us poorer, but rather that it is invested. They 
begin to realise that in no way can money be 
more widely circulated, or give a better return 
to the community than in building. They 
realise that nothing is more educational to the 
lower stratum of human life than to house it 
decently, and to accustom it to better sur- 
roundings. That money spent in public build- 
ings must be regarded as invested only—and 
well invested—we have but to point to our old 
cathedrals, buildings which are now priceless, 
and who shall estimate their educational effect, 
even at the present day ? 

A little sign that the public are beginning to 
perceive these things is afforded by the grow- 
ing tendency in competitions not to hamper 
the competitors by a fixed price. May the ten- 
dency grow into custom! Another is the 
custom of visiting other institutions to learn 
what is their best, and then to go one better. 

Gentlemen, we of the younger generation of 
architects have a good time before us, and it 
behoves us to rise to the occasion, and en- 
deavour to inaugurate a new renaissance in 
architecture, not only in purely architectural 
features, in new methods of construction, in 
the use of new materials, and a better know- 
ledge of the old ones, but particularly in our 
ideals of space and order. So we may foster 
the growing imagination of our clients, and 
lead them on to yet higher ideals, yet nobler 
efforts. In that day the architect may be 
honoured in the land, and always get his name 
mentioned (and spelt correctly) in the daily 
papers when they describe a building. 

I need not dwell upon the necessity of direct- 
ness and simplicity of planning in public 
buildings. I remember hearing Mr. Aston 
Webb say, in effect, that one of the charms of 
domestic planning was what he described as 
‘mystery’; and when we call to mind the 
rambling arrangement of some delightful old 
houses known to us all, we must agree with 
him. 

The very reverse obtains in the case of public 
buildings. The simpler and more direct our 
plans, and the greater the proportion between 
the rooms and passages, the better. 

These and many other rules are common to 
all buildings for public use, and it is my pur- 
pose now to apply them, especially to baths. 
To do so more effectively, I have thought it 
well to try and realise what one would do 
with a fairly unrestricted site for a moderate- 
sized establishment ; and the plan on the board 
is, perhaps, not perfect, but it will suffice for 
my purpose. I do not suggest for one moment 
that it is superior to any of the other designs 
which you see around the walls, but the diffi- 
culty of deducing rules of planning from the 
latter arises from the fact that in nearly every 
case the sites are not ideal, and therefore the 
plans represent only the best arrangement 
under the particular circumstances. 

It will, perhaps, be more to the point if you 
regard this design in the light of a diagram 
such as is sometimes given out with the con- 
ditions of competition to indicate the lines upon 
which the client desires to have the building 
arranged. i ae 

I may be permitted to anticipate a criticism 
which will, or should, occur to some of you, 
and it is this:—Mr. Tiltman foreshadowed a 
different classification and distribution of baths 
in the near future, and his remarks upon this 
point were by no means the least interesting 
and suggestive part of his paper. You may be 
disposed to ask why I have not planned my 
building upon future rather than present-day 
ideals, especially as I have proclaimed my 
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sympathy with the former. I can only say 
that until these new ideals have been well 
ventilated, it is impossible to say in what form 
they will be best adapted to the peculiar con- 
ditions of our own country. Moreover, the 
principles I shall draw from the diagram will, 
I believe, be applicable as much to future as 
to present-day planning. 

Let me take you through the building point- 
ing out, by the way, the raison d'étre of the 
various parts. 

It comprises three swimming-baths, respec- 
tively for first and second class men and 
women ; and eighty private baths allotted to 
the two classes and sexes in the proportion 
laid down in the Public Baths and Washhouse 
Acts. 

We will commence with the entrance wait- 
ing-hall, which should always be the key to a 
plan. 

It is about 30 ft. by 20 ft., and undivided, 
entered from the public street by a short and 
wide vestibule, and dominated by the pay-office 
in the rear. The first point some of you will 
notice is that I have only one entrance, which 
you will say is unorthodox. So it is; it is 
usual to have at least two entrances, one for 
men and another for women. In many baths 
there are as many as four, respectively for first 
and second men anid first and second women. 
I hope the time is coming—and that soon— 
when we shall recognise that if it is not 
necessary to have separate booking-offices and 
entrances for men and women in libraries, 
railway stations, and other public buildings, it 
should not be necessary for public baths. 
When this is recognised we shall do away 
with one of the most hampering restrictions 
there is in planning these buildings. The 
hours I have myself spent in endeavouring to 
design a pay office which should serve four 
separate entrances, and yet be decently lighted 
and ventilated, I feel sad to think of. 

Of course when there is a public wash- 
house attached to the baths, two entrances at 
least are absolutely necessary. In such a case 
I should, if possible, make the second entrance 
serve also for the second-class women’s baths. 
I believe that ladies find it less objectionable 
to meet a rough class of men than the same 
order of women; a working man is much 
more likely to bear himself chivalrously before a 
lady, than one of her own sex in the same 
class. 

Another point to which I draw your attention 
is the smallness of the hall and corridor.area 
compared to the size of the building, which is 
due in some degree to the one entrance plan. 
Practically the same result has been obtained 
at the Plaistow Baths, although the entrances 
are separated. Whatever may be said in 
favour of a large entrance hall (and I myself 
would have it of ample size) little can be urged 
in favour of corridors, especially long and 
tortuous corridors. They take up room, cost 
much to build, and more to maintain, clean, 
and overlook, and, to my mind, show weak 
planning. 

On one side of the vestibule is the super- 
intendent’s private office, and on the other a 
staircase to his apartments above. Except in 
quite small baths it is a mistake not to provide 
a separate office, in addition to the pay office. 

The pay office itself should be about 100 to 
150 square feet (not larger), and fitted all round 
with shelving for towels and bathing drawers, 
&c. Inan establishment of this size two pay 
windows are necessary. It is desirable for 
many reasons (not the least being that of 
commanding the entrances, &c., from all parts) 
that the front and sides should be glazed in the 
upper panels, with obscured glass to the height 
of 4 ft. from the ground, and above with clear 
glass. Before leaving this part I may remind 
you that if you can afford any luxuries in the 
way of expensive fittings, joinery, pavings, &c., 
your clients will raise less objection to their 
use in the entrance hall than elsewhere. Public 
boards are very human—at least in their weak- 
nesses. 

The superintendent's office should also 
always be close to the entrance, as many 
people come to see him who should not be 
allowed to pass into the building generally ; 
150 square feet is quite large enough. On 
either side of the pay office are lobbies and 
short corridors—the shorter the better—lead- 
ing to the swimming and warm baths. You 
will see that the first-class men's swimming 
bath is placed centrally, with those for second- 
class men and for women on either side, the 
warm baths naturally being on the corre- 
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The provisions of the Baths and Washhouse 


Acts as to the proportion of numbers between 
the classes make it very difficult to preserve 
symmetry in planning. Now my reason for 
placing the first-class bath centrally is that in 
all probability it would be convenient to alter- 
nate its use for first-class men and first-class 
women ; and this may often be conveniently 
done, because ladies, I think, prefer to bathe, 
if at all, in the morning, whilst the men’s 
baths are always filled up in the evening. It 
is also in a convenient position for use as a 
winter gymnasium, alternately for men and 
women. 

The shorter length of the second men’s 
and women’s swimming baths leave room for 
the boiler house and engine room, and the 
establishment or towel laundry, &c. These 
are not infrequently placed together, but it is 
not a necessary arrangement, and is, indeed, 
undesirable if-women are to be employed in 
the laundry. The subway under the end of the 
first-class bath affords access from the engine 
room to the boiler house. If the site permits, 
these departments may be advantageously 
placed in the basement, but if so, we should 
never make the mistake of depriving them of 
light and air. 

A system of subways is almost essential in 
public baths, and if possible all main pipes for 
drainage and hot and cold water supply and 
heating should be fixed along their walls or 
ceilings, where they can be repaired or 
renewed without disturbance or injury to the 
rooms above. I may say that both at Maryle- 
bone and Plaistow, and also Stratford, I have 
subways under every part of the building. 

The superintendent’s apartments will, of 
course, be placed on an upper floor over the 
front centre of the building ; and one of 
the most important points to observe is to 
arrange the approaches so that the damp, warm 
air, which inevitably hangs about even the 
best ventilated baths, cannot find its way into 
the rooms. There are not a few superinten- 
dents who can speak feelingly upon this 
point. A small area or a way out on toa 
flat is very desirable. It is usual to provide 
about six rooms, and they should not be too 
small. It is not the most enviable existence 
to live and work allday in the atmosphere of 
public baths, 

Now I propose to take the various parts of 
the building in detail, but before commencing 
I would draw your attention to certain 
features in some of the plans round the room, 
many of which have been most kindly lent 
me for the evening by their authors. I call 
your attention, however, first to one which 
was not lent me by the author. I had 
it enlarged from a small plan in one of the 
building papers, where it was ostentatiously 
labelled as having been designed by a superin- 
tendent engineer. The name of the architect 
‘for the erection’ was also given, and I am 
inclined to think that it was the latter who 
published the plan with a suspicion of sar- 
donic humour. The least I can say of it is 
that it contains a number of things which are 
not to be commended. I,: who am indebted 
for so many suggestions and so much informa- 
tion as to the working of baths to one of the 
most enterprising and thoroughgoing superin- 
tendents in London, am scarcely likely to be- 
little the value of their opinions and experi- 
ence, but I do not think that any capable 
superintendent with a sense of humour doubts 
the wisdom of each one of us ‘ sticking to his 
last.’ 

Note the plan of a bath designed by Messrs. 
Harrington & Lee now in course of erection at 
Romford. It appears to me to be a model in 
its way of good arrangement for a very small 
set of baths. 

We have another small example in the bath 
erected at Alloa, near Glasgow, from the 
designs of Messrs. Burnett, Son, & Campbell. 
I cannot quarrel with the wantof directness in 
the passages to the warm baths, for instance, 
because the very breaking away from the 
simple austerity of planning is made use of for 
some charming architectural effects. A small 
set of Turkish baths, with a separate entrance 
anda billiard-room, is provided. 

I have ventured to show also the plans of the 
St. Marylebone Public Baths, and two sets for 
the borough of West Ham, each of which may 
not be without interest as examples of the appli- 
cation of these theories applied to three very 
different sites. I think I may add that any of 
you who may be interested in seeing that at 
Marylebone will find a courteous guide, singu- 
larly well informed in all details of public baths, 











in Mr. Marchant, the superintendent ; ang I 
venture to say that there are a few points of 
interest, a few items of peculiar construction 
afew difficulties overcome, and a few examples 
of how small an amount of light and air can 
be safely relied upon. 


The Swimming Bath. 


The general arrangement of a swimming. 
bath is too simple and too well-known to need 
much description. It is invariably a large hall 
enclosing a bath, the essential point of which 
appears to be that it should be as big as cir- 
cumstances will allow. This is surrounded on 
all sides by a pathway or platform, as it jg 
called, and a number of dressing-boxes 
arranged along each wall. With respect to 
the bath itself I do not myself advocate a 
greater length than too ft. and a very good 
width for this length is from 30 ft. to 35 ft 
In deciding upon the dimensions of a ‘bath 
we have to bear in mind that water costs 
in London about 6d. per 1,000 gallons (often 
much more and seldom less), and if a bath is 
emptied and filled only three times a week, the 
expense is heavy if the size is greater than need 
be. Of the three dimensions, I should place 
first in importance the length, and next the 
depth and width. 

One of the most popular uses of a good bath 
is as a swimming race-course, and as the unit 
of length in races is always the yard, and the 
divisions mostly multiples of 100, it is, I think, 
acknowledged by swimmers that 100 ft. is a 
very convenient length for a racing bath. Three 
lengths go to the 100 yards ; twenty-five and 
thirty yards are easily measured off. 

Our water depth should vary from 3 ft. 6in. 
to 6ft. 6in. or 7 ft—in second-class baths 3{t. 
to 6 ft. the latter being used far more by boys 
than grown men. Theoretically, the deepest 
part of the bath should be about Ioft. from one 
end, because that is where a high diver would, 
generally speaking, strike the water. 

The level of the water should not be less 
than I2in. below the footway curb, and this 
level is maintained by the overflow trough 
which it is usual to place along the wall at the 
deeper end. This overflow has been variously 
contrived with an iron projecting gutter, a 
series of holes, or a sunk gutter hidden bya 
flush brass or iron grating. The best form I 
have seen is that adopted at Shoreditch which 
is a large moulded trough made in long lengths 
of majolica. For neatness of appearance and 
also, I fancy, economy, Mr. Tiltman’s white 
glazed sunk channel is nearly, if not quite, as 
good. A small modification would improve it. 

In the most usual form of bath tank, the 
walls are constructed of cement concrete 
built battering on the outside, but I prefer 
brickwork in cement carefully calculated for 
strength and well buttressed. The bottoms 
must always be of cement concrete and if 
the foundation is good, 12 in. is quite thick 
enough. Some advocate building the tank 
entirely separate trom the walls of the bath 
hall to avoid any possible unequal pressure on 
particular parts, and consequent danger of 
settlement. But the immense strength neces- 
sary for holding the water alone leaves a very 
ample margin, and indeed the additional 
weights of roof, supports, and floors, help the 
stability. 

It is, of course, of enormous importance to 
have the tank absolutely water-tight, and this 
can be obtained by two or three methods. One 
of the most usual, I believe, is to have a lining 
of asphalte behind the brick or tile facing ; and 
in that construction it is very necessary to use 
only the best asphalte, and to have it applied 
in two layers. I donot think asphalte—vertica 
asphalte—is exactly a good surface ior fixing 
tiles to, and that is no doubt why so many 
baths—even that fine one at Shoreditch—are 
lined with glazed bricks. Six-inch glazed = 
are surely preferable for appearance alone, an 
the introduction of coloured slips and painted 
tiles give us a field for decorative effect. 
safe backing is obtained with two layers 0 
plain flat tiles laid to break joint, and hg 
nated with renderings in cement. This, iv 
gether with the tile face, makes an a y 
impervious facing 3 in. thick ; and I may a 
that I have never found the slightest leakage. 
In forming the platform round a bath we 
have to bear in mind that it can —_ oF 
kept dry, and splashings and the wet - oe 
bathers combined with mud from the boots “ 
new comers before undressing — yee 4 
render the footways dirty, slippery, we Povo é 
gerous unless they are frequently washed th the 
with buckets of water and run over Wi 
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ueegee. They must, of course, be laid to a 
ood fall away from the bath, not towards it, if 
only to prevent fouling the bath water. A 
gutter running down in front of the dressing 
hoxes will lead off the washings. There are 
more baths than one in London in which this 
gutter is placed at the back of the dressing 
boxes, with pleasant consequences to the 
unwary bather who may happen to drop any 
article of clothing on the floor. To avoid this 
entirely, I find it better to raise the dressing 
box floors above the platform level, the floor 
sloping outwards to the channel. A good 
curb—indeed, the best—round the bath is 
formed with slate 3 in. or 4 in. thick, and, 
if this overhangs the bath a few inches, 
4 wider footway can be obtained at very 
small comparative cost. It also prevents the 
bath water splashing over the footways. 
The gutter may be covered with a brags 
grating, but that is not absolutely necessary. 
Footways are usualiy paved with impervious 
material, wood and York stone have been 
advocated, because they are essentially non- 
slippery —a matter of great importance. 
Bathers do not always walk sedately along the 
footways (in fact, from my observations, the 
sedateness and dignity and statuesqueness 
affected by bathers are* generally washed off 
in the first plunge), and running along an 
impervivus surface covered with a film of water 
isdangerous. But it is a pity if we must come 
down to York paving, with its monotonous 
colour and cold surface. Tiles laid herring-bone 
and in small pieces do very well; and there is 
another flooring which I will not recommend 
you till I have tried it, but which I think will 
be better still. 

Before we leave the bath itself, mention must 
be made of the safety rails, which should run 
round at least 4 in. above the water level. At 
the deep end the overflow trough serves the 
same purpose. At the shallow end there 
should be a spray-rail ; that is, a hollow rail, 
pierced with a line of small holes, and con- 
nected with a high-pressure water-main. 
When the water is turned on occasionally, a 
regular and even spray is directed on to the 
surface of the water, which has the effect of 
cleansing it of scum and floating matter, 
which are driven down to the overflow-trough. 

I must only briefly mention the desirability 
of marking along the sides of the baths, in plain 
figures, not only the various depths, but dis- 
tance in yards from the deep end, and other 
devices to aid in swimming contests ; also the 
necessity of diving-boards, step-ladders, and 
water-chutes—the latter not being an unmixed 
blessing. All these matters have their import- 
ance, but a short visit to any modern bath will 
supply all such information. 

Dressing boxes are always placed along the 
two long sides of the bath hall, and sometimes 
one endor both as well. Even so, it is impos- 
sible to get enough of them in comparison 
to the size of the bath. At Marylebone we 
have some short ‘transepts,’ so to speak, with 
boxes on each side, but I do not like the idea. 
Dressing boxes out of sight are always liable 
to be rifled. Want of adequate dressing-box 
accommodation must be met by some drastic 
alteration, and I have a glimmering notion or 
two of some such innovation. To meet this 
difficulty at the Hornsey-road baths, the dres- 
sing boxes are placed in a separate room 
adjoining the bath; but the same objection 
holds even to a greater extent than with re- 
spect to transepts. A gallery is only necessary 
in the first-class or racing bath, and need not 
be more than 6 ft. or 7 ft. wide, unless we can 
afford such a one as that at the Shoreditch 
Baths. It is advisable to have at least two 
staircases from the platform level. 

1 do not propose to dilate here upon the 
various matters necessary to fit the bath hall 
for use as a concert-room, or for other public 
entertainments, further than to suggest that if 
We study the County Council Regulations, 
and then satisfy the Council’s Surveyor, 
nothing much is left to be done ; but it is vital 
to bear in mind that these regulations have 
most important bearings on the planning, and 
— therefore, be studied from the very 


Dressing boxes for a first-class bath should 
not, if possible, have less than 12 sq. ft. of 
area (or, say, 3 ft. 6 in. square) although it is 
oa to do with as little as 9 ft. They may, 
ina I think should, be constructed with wood- 
oe sides and doors, well painted with 
to — paint and varnished. If we take care 
is cep the partitions well off the floor, there 

No reason why they should rot. Of course 





the use of oak or teak is an improvement, but 
even then I would have it well varnished or 
lacquered. 

When a bath is used for entertainments 
the boxes are of no use, and the room they 
occupy is much wanted. To meet this an 
ingenious arrangement has been lately pa- 
tented, which, although capable of some 
improvement in construction, enables us to 
fold the sides, doors, and seats neatly and very 
quickly flat against the walls, where they form 
a fine panelled dado. They can be seen at the 
Shoreditch Baths. With every swimming bath 
there should be what is called a soap and 
spray bath, which may be just one of the 
dressing boxes fitted up with a foot-bath sunk 
in the floor with hot and cold water shower 
over. Spray and douche arrangements may 
be added with advantage. Indeed, it is an 
advantage to elaborate and enlarge this pro- 
vision. 

As the result of a few remarks made in this 
room, I have had two long and interesting 
letters from a superintendent of baths in a 
Midland city. I shall have occasion to refer to 
one or two points he brought to my notice 
later on. But among other matters he described 
the soap bath of his establishment. He says 
in his first letter :-—_ 

‘I like the increasing favour shown for the 
former [shower] kind of bath, and should be 
especially pleased to see it supersede our 
present arrangement of a soap bath as well as 
the slipper, as that can scarcely be considered 
a proper system which only allows one change 
of water for as many as forty persons for each 
change (I am referring here to the soap bath). 
The same bath-room fitted with automatic 
feeding showers, having a regulated warm tem- 
perature, also a separate corner for a cold 
shower, would hardly use any more water, and 
even if all the dozen I have seen in at once 
were under the showers, they would each at 
least have clean water.’ 

Later on, in answer to my request for the 
dimensions, he says :— 

‘The dimensions are 8 ft. by 5 ft. by 18 in. 
depth—usual depth of water 12 in., therefore 
equal to about 240 gallons. A serious draw- 
back, which I did not like to mention in my 
last, is the fact that there is no shower with it, 
so you may imagine the bathers plunging into 
the bath to clean themselves of the soapy 
water, especially after some dozen or so of 
moulders, mechanics, &c., have washed them- 
selves. He adds :—‘I am forced to believe 
that the soap bath is also a serious competitor 
of the slipper on account of the cheap prices 
of the swimming.’ 

Apparently the canny mechanics of the city 
think a twopenny swim, with the preliminary 
wash in this delectable soap bath thrown in, 
very good value for money. But fancy that soap 
bath after the third man has washed! It 
makes one feel bad to think of. 

This soap bath is necessary, not only for 
lower-class people. In warm weather no one 
who does not indulge in a daily bath (and 
some who do) can keep their body—and 
especially feet—in just that state of absolute 
cleanliness in which—in deference to their 
fellow bathers—they would wish to be before 
entering the common bath. Then, too, a cold 
douche is invigorating after the comparatively 
warm temperature of the bath. 

With respect to swimming baths, I have only 
to add that they should be lighted by a large 
lantern with side-lights to open in the roof, 
and the walls should be lined with impervious 
material, glazed tiles or bricks for preference. 
A bath cannot be too well lighted. For venti- 
Jation—and a bath wants plenty of it—it is 
desirable to have an electrically-driven fan. I 
should add, by the way, that these fans give a 
lot of trouble, because they are so soon affected 
by the dampness. Perhaps some form of 
water-driven fan will yet be devised. 


Warm Baths. 


We have next to consider the warm baths, 
provided only for washing purposes. The 
present form is almost invariably the ordinary 
slipper bath as it is called; but—to be pro- 
phetic again—I think the days of its general 
use are numbered. Some of them will always 
be required, and it is worth while to describe 
them. The best form is, of course, the porce- 
lain enamelled bath glazed inside and out, and 
sometimes with a glazed rolled edge. Person- 
ally, I always use those glazed inside only, 
and with a wood top (teak for preference), 
because I think the greatly increased cost of 
outside glazing never worth the better appear- 





ance; and a roll edge, although cleanly, is 
uncomfortable, and may be dangerous. It also 
adds even more to cost. The usual length is 
5 ft. 6 in. to 5 ft. 7 in. from out to out. 

These baths are usually enclosed in front, 
for reasons whicn have never quite convinced 
me, and I am now omitting the casings. Each 
bath is fitted up ina very small room, which 
has an areaof 36 ft., but better 4o ft., or as 
much larger as can be afforded. The walls 
are generally built up of slate slabs, 6 ft. 6 in. 
to 7 ft. high, sometimes left plain, and more 
often highly finished in enamelling. Marble 
is also employed, but I do not recommend it, 
and for this reason : it is so necessary to keep 
these places absolutely clean that any surface 
which will hide even the appearance of dirt 
is to be avoided. Inversely, they should not 
only be clean, but look it, to inspire confidence. 
It is impossible to see at a glance whether 
marble is or is not perfectly clean. Various 
other forms of partition wall are employed, 
and notably a thin, glazed both sides, brick 
wall. I prefer the slate, because with its use 
no woodwork at all is necessary, even as door- 
posts. 

Each bath should be fitted with hot and 
cold water taps, fixed on to the front partition 
with the valve spindles taken through, so that 
the attendant outside can turn on or off the 
water. In thesame way the waste valve should 
be operated by the attendant from the outside, 
but it is desirable to have the means of doing 
so also from the inside of the room. 

The floors of these compartments should, of 
course, be impervious to wet—tiles or mosaic 
if we can afford it, granolithic for economy. 
A disagreeable experience has taught me that 
these floors should be laid to fall. Bathers 
sometimes splash the water over the sides, and 
the baths also overflow at times, 

Mr. Hessell Tiltman dwelt at some length: 
upon the shower, or rain douche, baths, which 
are in use in many continental towns ; and 
advocated their adoption in this country. At 
the time, I mentioned that some form of it had 
been successfully inaugurated by a northern 
manufacturer for his workmen several years 
ago. I have since refreshed my memory, and 
will refer any one who is interested in the 
details to a paper read before the Sanitary 
Institute Congress in 1889 at Worcester by 
Mr. Charles Clement Walker, F.R.A.S.* 

The main idea of these baths is that the 
bather shall not be compelled to bathe in water 
which has already been fouled by what we 
may describe as the first washing of his body, 
but that every drop of water, as it becomes 
soiled, should be carried away atonce. This 
idea was adopted over twenty-five years ago by 
Mr. H. Saxon Snell for lavatories tn a poor law 
industrial school. It has been improved and 
modified since in many ways, but the principle 
remains the same. 

Another advantage of such baths is that they 
could be erected at about half the cost of the 
ordinary slipper bath, and it would be possible 
therefore to make a lower charge for their use 
—a matter of very considerable importance in 
the great work of reducing the numbers of 
that class which is facetiously dubbed the 
‘Great Unwashed.’ 

It is, however, very hard to wean the public 
from old-established customs, however salutary 
the innovation proposed. It is a good begin- 
ning to provide a hot and cold shower to the 
slipper baths, and in time, no doubt, we shall 
discard the bath itself. I say we, because I 
think most of us have a sneaking regard for 
the comfortable warmth of a casing 4 in. thick 
of warm water for a few moments, and some 
of us love the shower—the cold shower—more 
in theory than practice. 

Before leaving the subject, it is well to note 
the necessity of light and ventilation and 
plenty of both in the room. The amount of 
vapour alone given off from the baths will 
soon make everything clammy and the atmos- 
phere foggy unless it can be quickly removed. 
A lantern with opening side lights is generally 
sufficient. 

I do not propose to deal with medicated, sitz, 
vapour, and other special baths, beyond noting 
that one or two may be included with advap- 
tage. 

Turkish baths in a public institution are 
as yet exceptional, but no doubt when 
their hygienic properties are more widely 
known, and, may add, when -they 
can be indulged in more _ cheaply,. no 
public baths will be completed without them. 


* See the Builder for October 12, 1889, for a report of 








Mr. Walker's paper. 
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By the way, why should it be considered 
necessary to adopt exclusively eastern forms 
and decoration in Turkish baths? They are 
none too soul-inspiring, and are certainly not 
‘at home.’ Personally, I propose to break 
through the tradition in the Stratford Baths, 
and try. the effect of the latest new humour in 
design. A fair-sized waiting-room, which 
should be comfortably furnished, is necessary 
to each set of baths, for there is much waiting 
to be endured at certain times in all establish- 
ments. Water-closets, in the proportion of, 
say, one to fifteen baths, should be provided, 
and they should have direct and separate light 
and ventilation. 

The Committee requested me to read a paper 
on'‘Public Baths,’ and I have assumed that 
the omission of ‘washhouses,’ which ° are 
almost invariably associated with the subject, 
was intentional ; and I felt profoundly thank- 
ful, because the subject of washhouses is a 
fairly large one in itself, and could not be 
adequately dealt with as part of another. 


Towel Laundry. 


Every set of public baths must, however, 
have a small, completely-fitted laundry as part 
of the establishment. Thisisrequired entirely for 
washing the hundreds—may be thousands—of 
towels and bathing-dresses used by the bathers. 
Towels, as they are used, are thrown by the 
bathing attendants into receptacles which are 
periodically emptied and taken to the laundry, 
washed, and returned to the store or the pay 
office. It follows, then, that there should be 
easy means of communication between the 
departments, and this is best achieved by 
the subways. If it is possible to have a shoot 
from each department in these subways a 
basket or trolley can be placed under to receive 
the dirty towels, and some labour is saved 

* thereby. 

With respect to the laundry-room itself, it is 
only necessary to say that the floor should be 
paved to falls, the walls should be faced, at 
least Oft. or 7 ft. high, with white glazed 
bricks, and there should be ample light and 
ventilation, mostly from the roof. The 
machinery should include the usual rotary 
washing-machines, centrifugal wringers, steep- 
ing and rinsing-tanks, and a few wash-tubs. 
Steam-heated drying horses are also required, 
and if there is not room for a fair number (and 
they take a disproportionate space) a cylin- 
drical steam-drying and ironing-machine will 
doa very large amount of work for the space 
it occupies. As the machinery must be power- 
driven, it is always desirable to have the 
laundry rot too far from the engine-room ; but 
it will be found desirable to keep the two 
departments quite separate, if women are 
employed in the laundry. 


Engine-Room and Boiler-House. 


The engine-room and boiler-house should, in 
my opinion, be quite show-places in their way. 
Until quite late years, these vital parts of the 
establishment have generally been consigned 
to odd corners or dark basements; in fact, 
anywhere where the ingenuity of the engineer 
could possibly fit up his boilers, &c. Only 
two or three years ago I went over a build- 
ing, but just then erected, which comprised 
public baths, a gymnasium, free library, and 
technical institute, in which the necessity of a 
boiler and engine-house had apparently been 
forgotten ; indeed, I believe actually so. So 
the boilers were put in the subway, under 
part of the swimming-bath hall, and the 
engines and ete2ctrical plant were arranged in 
a line along the narrower part of the same 
subway. The towel laundry was 7ft. 6 in. 
high, with no light but what could be obtained 
from little areas, and the communication 
between it and the engine-room was a door- 
way, 2ft. wide and 4ft. high. It couldn’t be 
bigger without cutting too much out of a bath 
wall-piers. 

In the smallest institutions at least two steam 
boilers are required, and if three can be 
afforded, all the better ; because with three 
boilers it is possible to use one for the direct 
supply of hot water. The engine-room must 
of course be closed off from the boiler house, 
and room will be required for an engine, boiler, 
feed pumps, lathe, and other tools. 

I have said that the engine-room and boiler- 
house are, or should be, show places, and, 
perhaps, in saying so I am assuming in 
my professional brethren something of the 
keen pleasure I personally always feel in the 
contemplation of machinery and engineer- 
ing work generally. Perhaps I may be 
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permitted to add that I have always felt that we 
should none of us be worse architects for 
understanding a little of the subject. Short of 
this I do not see any better way of ensuring 
that advance in building so desirable to keep 
pace with the marvellous development of 
engineering than a closer alliance with those 
who have made engineering their study and 
practice. Professional exclusiveness and 
jealousy may yet die down sufficiently for this. 
Already the majority of architects consult the 
other profession very largely ; but not as much, 
I think, as they will in future. I have not much 
necessity to do so myself, because it is part of 
the tradition of my office to lay down the 
engineering schemes in all their details in all 
buildings. Yet that very fact has taught me 
how much this matter affects, or should 
affect, the design and details of a building. 
The profession of an architect calls for so 
wide and varied a knowledge of ever-in- 
creasing details that purely engineering work 
would appear a serious addition to our labours ; 
but certainly the knowledge of so much as 
applies to the purposes of our own buildings 
is most desirable. Short of this, it is absolutely 
essential to acquire so much as will enable us 
to associate ourselves appreciatively with the 
professional engineer whom we consult. I 
may add, by the way, that it would be to 
the advantage of the building work carried out 
by engineers (public bridges, for instance) if 
they would consult an architect—and a good 
one—and take his advice with respect to the 
architectural ‘trimmings.’ Probably the archi- 
tect would say, ‘Don’t have any’; but the 
work as a whole would not suffer. 

Adjoining the boiler-house should be a large 
coal store, and, within bounds, the larger the 
better. It should have direct communication 
with the boiler-house and the public street. 











Administration. 


We arrive now at the administration of the 
building. The. superintendent's apartments 
should be designed like any other private 
house, and it should have separate access to 
the public street. Six, or at most eight, rooms 
are all that are necessary, and, as._I mentioned 
before, they should be comfortable and as 
roomy as can be afforded. A board or com- 
mittee room is necessary, and our clients will 


never complain if we lavish a little architec- 


tural display therein—and small blame to 
them. Unpaid public work deserves com- 
fortable and, indeed, elegant surroundings. 
A superintendent’s store for towels, soap, and 
other necessaries is essential. It should scarcely 
have less area than 150 ft., and may be nearly 
twice that size with advantage. If either of the 
baths are to be used at times for a gymnasium 
or public entertainments we can scarcely have 
too much rough storage room, which may be 
in basement or even subways. Without going 
into many other details which would occupy 
the rest of the evening to deal with exhaus- 
tively, I think it well to mention briefly the 
important matter of drainage, because there 
are special conditions to be met in public baths. 
In the first place the swimming bath drains 
should not be connected to the general system, 
and if possible each bath should drain direct 
into the public sewer, with the usual discon- 
necting trap, &c., of course. If they are con- 
nected to the general system the enormous 
pressure and bulk of the bath-water will quickly 
choke back the flow from any other part of the 
building, if it does not even find its way up the 
pipe into the lower parts. A large sluice-valve 
is necessary close to the bath outlet. It is im- 
portant, too, to bear in mind that the outlet 
should be covered with a close grating. Some 
few years since, in letting off a certain amount 
of water to lower its level in a swimming bath, 
a boy was drawn by the strong suction right 
into the outlet-pipe and, of course, drowned. 
The warm baths may be taken direct into an 
ordinary drain, provided the latter discharges 
over an open trap. The end of the drain-pipe 
should be continued up in iron as a ventilator. 
A further precaution against foul air entering 
the room is totrap each bath. The Midland 
Superintendent I referred to writes me that 
at this establishment the wastes are carried 
untrapped through the floor into a subway to 
discharge over a channel in the floor of this 
subway, which leads the water off to a trap ; 
but, he adds, that in this case the channel 
is too shallow, and so the bath-water is prac- 
tically discharged on to the subway floor with 
unpleasant results. I mention the matter asan 
instance of the want of that care and fore- 
thought which are so essential in dealing with 
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the subject. It is not a bad idea to dischar € 
over such a channel if it is only deep cada 
and can be regularly cleaned with a PO 
Finally, every part of the drainage should be 
= oo for delay in removing a 
stoppage might seriously disorganis : 
of the establishment. : a 

Before I close my paper I should like to ask 
you to recognise the courtesy of the gentlemen 
who have so kindly lent me—I should say us— 
the plans which are hung round the room, In 
asking for them I took leave to say that I was 
sure you would, with me, feel indebted to them 
for their good nature. Personally, I always 
feel that it is a duty we architects owe to one 
another, to the world, or to our country, and not 
least to ourselves, not to hide our light under a 
bushel from a narrow spirit of caution (I will not 
say jealousy) lest others may draw some benefit 
from the products of our brains. I only regret 
that this narrowness of vision, or some other 
motive which I cannot fathom, has prevented 
one or two other architects to whom I applied, 
complying with my request for the loan of 
drawings just for this evening. The loss is theirs 
no less than ours. 

I fear on the whole I have treated the subject 
in a very inadequate manner, but if I have 
succeeded in placing before you matter fora 
full and interesting discussion I shall be more 
than content with my effort. The subject isa 
large one, and I have tried to impart to you in 
the short time at my disposal as much as 
possible, and I trust if I have told you any- 
thing new, you will in your turn give me of 
your knowledge in criticism.” 














The Chairman, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Saxon Snell, said that the paper did not 
clash with one on the same subject recently 
read in that room by Mr. Hessell Tiltman.* 
Both were very interesting papers. He had 
been thinking that it was rather remarkable 
that Englishmen, who experienced so much 
trouble in getting a cold bath in the morning 
at a foreign hotel, should be looked upon, 
collectively, as was the case in France, asa 
nation needing a lot of washing ; and it was 
also strange that the Germans and Austrians 
are, in many respects, before us in their public 
baths and washing arrangements. This was 
especially so in regard to the douche system, 
which was in many respects better than the 
slipper system. He thought it would be well 
when we got rid of the private slipper bath 
and got more of the douche instead. In 
thinking of the transept system for getting 
a large number of small boxes round a 
bath, it had occurred to him that, instead of 
having the boxes all round the sides, 
and often only getting a small number, 
a sort of semi-circular transept could be 
arranged on the sides. Quite double the 
number of boxes could in this way be obtained, 
and the douche could be arranged in the 
middle of the ‘semi-circle ; the bather could 
thus readily take the douche on leaving his 
box, and afterwards plunge into the bath; 
and at the same time all the boxes would 
be under complete supervision. As regards 
the relation between architecture and en- 
gineering, what he had said recently as to 
the architect joining hand in hand with the 
artist in order to get the best results in work, 
applied equally to architects and engineers. 
Architects could not pretend, with the great 
amount of work they had to do, and the many 
subjects they had to be more or less 
acquainted with, to be engineers as well, 
and he thought that there was no harm in an 
architect getting an engineer to carry out 
purely engineering work in a structure, always 
remembering that their work, although dis- 
tinct, had by force of circumstances to be 
combined. The more confidence architects 
placed in engineers, the more confidence they 
would place in architects. As to the character 
of Turkish baths, people had got to look upon 
them as something Eastern, and they seemed 
to think an Eastern or Moorish style pleasing. 
Some of those baths were undoubtedly pleasing, 
and the style lent itself to decorative oe 
ment ; there were great possibilities in it. He 
hoped that Mr. Saxon Snell's so-called ed 
humour in design” would be equally satis 
factory. ; : 

MrT. N. Didwiddy said that in planning 
baths the difficulty of getting women to = 
was often-overlooked, with the result — 
many slipper baths for women were ee 
Women used the baths in far less proportio 








* See the Builder for February 11 last, page 139 
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{han men, and this should be remembered in 
designing such buildings. He would like 
to ask Mr. Snell if there was any satisfactory 
alternative to the slate curb to swimming baths? 
The slate was undoubtedly good in appearance, 
but it was slippery. In that connexion, he 
would be glad to know what was the mate- 
rial that Mr. Snell had in his mind for the 
jatform round a bath. Mosaic had not been 
mentioned ; cork pavement, though unsightly, 
was essentially non-slippery and might be 
used. As to water supply, it is found that well 
water is cheaper than a company’s supply. 
Considering that there is steam power on the 
remises, and an engineer’s staff, it would be 
undoubtedly more economical for the Bath’s 
authorities to have their own supply. It would 
be quite possible to use the engine necessary 
for driving the laundry machinery alternately 
for pumping purposes. With a well, a storage 
tank would, of course, be necessary. 

Mr. E. Harding Payne said that there was one 
point which it was very necessary to attend to 
in all baths, and yet it was frequently neglected, 
viz. cross-ventilated lobbies between lavatories 
and public baths. Any one who had bathed 
ina public swimming bath, where such lobbies 
were not provided, on a warm afternoon would 
know that the smell from such places would 
travel to the service of the water and remain 
there. It was most obnoxious to swimmers. 
Another point was as to galleries. In most 
large public baths galleries were provided for 
purposes of entertainment—swimming enter- 
tainments in the summer and other entertain- 
ments in the winter. In nine baths out of ten 
those galleries were practically useless, for, 
with the exception of the first row, people 
sitting in those galleries could not see what 
was taking place in the water. If entertain- 
ments of this kind were to be provided for, the 
galleries should be designed so as to be of use. 
Another fault was that at entertainments, 
especially swimming entertainments, there 
were no means of getting from one end of the 
bath to the other. That was a great fault with 
most baths, and it was a fault in what was 
probably the best bath in London—the one at 
Shoreditch, where there was another defect, 
viz. the gallery, which, though well arranged 
for spectators to see from, projected too far 
over the water. Baths being built as they 
were now, it was almost impossible to 
design a _ gallery from which people 
could see c:nveniently. As to warm 
douches in swimming baths, he did not 
think they would be used much. He thought 
that English people would object to being told 
to take a warm douche before entering a bath ; 
and even if the douche were used, he did 
not think it would be of much use. What 
affected the water most of all was not the 
animal dirt, but the dirt brought into a bath by 
the feet of bathers. A mere douche would not 
remove dirt from the body unless soap and 
towel were used. He did not think it was 
necessary as a rule to have a club room in con- 
nexion with the second-class bath, and as far 
as he knew, there were very few London baths 
having clubs connected with the second-class 
swimming bath. He did not quite agree with 
Mr. Snell as to making one entrance do for both 
sexes. He did not think it would be desirable 
yet—it might be some time in the future ; at 
the same time, he did not like the arrangement 
adopted at some baths (notably at Newing- 
ton) of having a number of pay-holes to one 
Pay-box, The best arrangement for the division 
of the various classes, he thought, was such as 
Was to be seen at Shoreditch. He did not 
— tye subways were used as much as they 
; e for the collection and distribution of 
owels. In every bath and every department 
there might be shutes going down to the sub- 
Way ; towels and bathing-dresses could be put 
down these and then collected in baskets and 
carried to the service laundry and store, and 
Tom there to the pay-box by means of a lift. In 
aan inding his remarks, Mr. Payne showed on 

€ blackboard a suggestion of his own for 
overcoming difficulties in the provision of 
gan - baths, to carry out which would 
extended sits little extra cost and a slightly 
PP ac C. H. Brodie said that he did not see why 
‘ or where they were provided, could not 
tain a by competitors at swimming enter- 
wat Sasa means of getting from one end 

,bath to the other. Where subways were 
ee access to them from the bath would 
a. he mae, and then competitors would 
other with rom one end of the bath to the 
out difficulty. He did not see 


why rubber should not be used for the plat- 
form round a swimming bath—such rubber as 
was used at St. Pancras station, for instance, 
which would stand a lot of wear. He thought 
that Mr. Payne's point as to bathers’ feet 
fouling the water was a good one. If public 
bath authorities could be induced to do away 
with slipper baths, which were most unsatisfac- 
tory, and introduce instead the douche bath, the 
gain would be great—for one thing, the cost of 
a building would be less, and the bathing 
would be more effectual. 

Mr. H. F. Clark said he would like to ask 
Mr. Snell what the cost of a public swimming 
bath per cubic foot would be. 

Mr. Ernest Herbert said that amongst the 
plans exhibited by Mr. Snell he had not noticed 
anything like the plan of a small public bath 
in Edinburgh which he was thinking of. In 
that bath, the entrance passage extended all 
the way round the back of the boxes and, con- 
sequently, as the bathers left their boots in 
their boxes, dirt was not carried on to the plat- 
form round the bath. That arrangement did 
away with some of the platform on the side of 
the bath, and, where a gallery was not required 
above, it gave room for the slipper baths on 
the first floor round the sides of the bath. 
That was rather an economical treatment, but 
there was a waste of space on the ground 
floor, and that, he supposed, was why more 
had not been seen of it, especially in London. 
He was a competitor for the Shoreditch baths, 
and he set the front of the gallery right back 
to the line of the box fronts and got his private 
baths under the additional width of the gallery 
—not a very nice arrangement, perhaps, but it 
did provide a gallery from which all could see 
at least two-thirds of the bath area. As to the 
best kind of material for the platform round the 
swimming bath, he thought that rubber would 
be an unsuitable material ; for one thing, it 
was not stiff enough. As to slate, it only be- 
came slippery when it was polished; if kept 
sufficiently rough it was not slippery. 

A visitor asked, in reference to Mr. Snell’s 
remark that baths should be emptied three 
times a week, if that was sufficient in London ? 
The City Engineer of Bristol had obtained 
replies from a number of superintendents of 
provincial baths as to this point. The general 
rule in the provinces seemed to be to empty 
the pond about two or three times a week, and 
more in the summer months. One super- 
intendent replied that he had no fixed rule ; it 
depended on the number of pecple who used 
the bath and, to a large extent, on their con- 
dition. As to condensation on the roof of a 
swimming pond, he recently entered a new 
bath where the usual condensation gutter was 
provided, but it proved to be quite inadequate, 
and he would like to know how Mr. Snell pro- 
vided for that. Also, would Mr. Snell say 
what provision he made for screens in polo 
matches in baths, so as to prevent the specta- 
tors getting splashed ? 

Mr. O. L. Marchant, Superintendent of the 
Marylebone Baths, said that it was true that dirt 
was carried into a bath by the feet, but it was 
difficult to prevent that. The remedy was to 
see that proper supervision was given and 
that the attendant kept the place clean. As 
to the question of how often a swimming bath 
should be emptied, at Marylebone it was 
emptied every day in the height of summer. 
He thought that in Scotland, where difficulties 
about sites were not so great as in London, 
baths were more complete than in the Metro- 
polis. There clubs, baths, barbers’ shops, &c., 
were all combined, and an annual subscrip- 
tion was made as payment for same. It 
would be a good thing if something of the 
same kind could be done here. He agreed, 
in reference to the difficulty of getting from 
one end of a swimming bath to the other 
during entertainments, that provision by sub- 
ways was desirable. As to galleries, he thought 
it was almost impossible to design one so that 
more than two or three rows of people could 
see, and he thought that it was not possible to 
erect a gallery so that spectators could see both 
sides of a bath. But he thought that, as so 
many swimming baths were being erected, 
in nearly every parish in the city, the great 
swimming baths would become unnecessary, 
and baths of, say, 100 ft. by 35 ft. would be found 
quite sufficient. He thought that the feeling 
was growing that baths of that size were more 
desirable than larger ones as designed for 
entertainments, and which, if filled with clean 
water daily, were expensive and added greatly 
to the cost of working expenses ; and clubs pre- 





ferred to hold entertainments (except large polo 


matches) in the immediate neighbourhood 
where they and their friends reside. As to 
warm shower or douche baths, he agreed with 
what Mr. Payne had said—viz., that warm 
water alone would not remove dirt from the 
body. At Marylebone there were warm baths 
fitted with warm and cold showers over the 
same, the cold one being included in the price 
for a warm bath, the hot shower 3d. extra ; 
what he wanted to convey to the members was 
that at Marylebone they had practically what 
Mr. Hessell Tiltman advocated recently, and 
what was largely in use on the Continent— 
viz., a warm douche which could be had instead 
of a warm bath ; but they did not find that the 
public preferred it. What the publicliked was 
to have the ordinary warm bath and rinse the 
soap off with the clean tepid shower ; which, 
in his opinion, met the requirement as regards 
infection. 

Mr. F. Peck, in the course of some remarks, 
spoke of the desirability, when an architect 
consulted an engineer, of seeing that the 
gentleman he consulted really was an engineer. 

Mr. E. J. Wakeling, Chairman of Committee, 
Shoreditch Baths, said he could not agree 
that much was to be learnt from Scotland. 
At Aberdeen he had seen what was called one 
of the finest baths in Scotland. It was situated 
on the shore—the site costing nothing—and 
one had to pass down a flight of stairs in order 
to reach the gallery and another flight of 
stairs to get to the swimming bath, the platform 
edge of which was of white marble—no doubt 
very nice, but very dangerous: He agreed 
with what Mr. Payne had said as to the gallery 
at Shoreditch Bath, but if those people who 
were placed at the back of the gallery stood 
up, they could see as well as people sitting in 
the front row. An ideal size of a swimming 
pond was, he considered, 100 ft. by go ft. The 
great difficulty bath authorities and architects 
had to contend with was the site,and many 
sites that were otherwise suitable could not be 
used in consequence of the requirements of the 
London County Council as to the provision of 
three entrances each in three different streets. 

Mr. Matt Garbutt said, as to the material for 
the platform round a bath, that, as a general 
rule, the edge of a bath was more slippery 
than was quite safe. In a German bath he 
once saw a railing running all round, with 
openings at fairly frequent intervals. That 
struck him as a useful arrangement, and would 
prevent repetitions of the serious accidents 
that had occurred through bathers slipping 
and ialling awkwardly, not into the water, but 
on to the edge of the bath. 

The vote of thanks was then put to the 
meeting and heartily agreed to. 

Mr. A. Saxon Snell, in reply, said that he 
thought the Chairman’s ideaas to circular ends 
and sides to bath halls for the purpose of 
getting more accommodation was a very good 
one where the’ site was not restricted. In 
addition to the extra number of boxes which 
would be obtained by such a plan, and the 
delightful arrangement of the shower bath in 
the centre of the arc as shown on his plan, it 
would have a fine architectural effect. As to 
the advisability of going to an engineer about 
the engineering part of one’s work, he thought 
that that was very desirable, unless the archi- 
tect was perfectly able to carry the whole 
scheme through himself, which was preferable ; 
but, as one speaker had said, they must take 
care that the man they consulted was an 
engineer—a professional man. He should take 
care, too, that the engineer did not lay down 
the course of the pipes in a bath in sucha 
way that the architectural effect of thebuilding 
was spoilt. As to the material for the curb 
round a swimming-bath, he did not think that 
slate was slippery if it was kept clean, and it 
was the duty of the attendant to see that it did 
not become dirty. It was a good suggestion 
to have it slightly roughed. He had used 
Portland stone and marble. Portland stone 
wore quickly and got green in spite of 
cleaning. Marble was decorative, but not so 
good as slate; and, as to rubber, he would 
like to see it tried as an experiment. 
The material which he had referred to in 
his paper, but had not named, was glass 
mosaic, the surface of which was rough. It 
might, he thought, afford a good foothold. As 
tothe provision of cross-ventilated lobbies «in 
order to secure the ventilation of closets and 
urinals, it was a most important point, but on a 
good many sites room could not be found. 
A suggestion he would make was to heat 
the closets, &c., above the temperature 





the bath hall; if this were done the. air 
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would not enter the bath hall. As to galleries 
being.useless to see from, that was not so at 
Shoreditch. He did not think that enough 
was made of end galleries, where the best 
view could be obtained. At Shoreditch there 
was one end gallery, of seven or eight rows. 
One speaker had suggested extending the 
gallery over the sides and providing warm 
baths underneath, though he did not appear to 
think much of the idea ; but he (the speaker) 
thought it was a good idea. In a German or 
Belgian bath he had seen it done, and he 
thought it was a good arrangement. He 
thought it would be abominable to have an 
entrance passage at the back of the boxes, and 
as to dirt being carried in on the feet of the 
bathers it was the business of the attendant to 
see that the baths were kept clean. A club- 
room for a second-class bath was a useful pro- 
vision. It could be used for parties of school 
children. The amphitheatre arrangement sug- 
gested by Mr Payne would have a fine effect, 
given plenty of room. Where subways 
were provided, they could be used as Mr. 
Brodie had suggested. As to the cost per 
cubic foot of a bath, if a modern set could be 
built at less than one shilling a foot cube he 
would be glad if some one would tell him how 
todo it. As to the frequency of emptying a 
bath, it depended to some extent on the num- 
ber of the bathers. Condensation in a bath was 
chiefly got rid of by having good ventilation; 
as an auxiliary he had found condensation 
gutters answer very well. As to screens for 
polo matches, he had never had to provide 
them. For lining baths, he did not use asphalte 
himself, but when it was used it should 
be laid on in two thicknesses, for with only 
one coat no one could be certain that there 
would be no pinholes. With two coats that 
danger was reduced to a minimum. If they 
economised by omitting the asphalte lining, 
using cement trowelled very smooth, the bath 
tank must be built very much as a gas-holder 
tank was built. But those tanks were water- 
tight mainly by reason of the puddle wall 
behind them. At Brussels there was a fine 
set of baths, with every possible convenience, 
including one swimming bath kept quite warm. 
As to railings round a swimming bath, they 
would save people from slipping into the 
water, but they would not be otherwise satis- 
factory, as it was desirable to have access to 
the water all round. 

The meeting then terminated. The next 
meeting will be held on March 17, when 
Mr. Reginald Blomfield will read a paper 
entitled “Reflections on the English Re- 
naissance.” 

— 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


AN ordinary general meeting of the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution was held on Monday in the 
temporary premises of the Institution, Savoy- 
street, Victoria Embankment, W.C., Mr. T. M. 
Rickman, Vice-President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having 
been read and confirmed, and donations to 
the library and library fund having been an- 
nounced, 

Mr. F. J. Smith read a paper on “The 
Working of the Light Railways Act, 1896,” 
in the course of which he dealt with the Act 
not from the legal point of view, but only as 
affecting the practice of a surveyor. Having 
quoted some of the sections of the Act 
on which the “Order” of the Light Rail- 
way Commissioners is based, he said, in 
referring to the procedure of arbitrations 
on acquiring lands for a light railway 
and in assessing compensation, that the 
ordinary method of proceeding to arbitration 
under sections of the Lands Clauses Consoli- 
dation Act, 1845, wasinot to be adopted under 
the Light Railways Act ; but, in lieu thereof, all 
arbitrations are to be conducted under the 
Arbitration Act, 1889 (52 & 53 Vict., c. 49), with 
this exception, that if the parties do not concur 
in the appointment of a single arbitrator 
the Board of Trade shall make the appoint- 
ment. This simplified the mode of procedure 
and decreased the expense; but there was 
apparently an element of difficulty in the 
parties agreeing on a single arbitrator as fore- 
shadowed by the saving provision of the Board 
of Trade. It was probable that occasions 
would arise when owners might prefer the 
nomination as arbitrator of a local surveyor, 
whose knowledge of the country through which 
a projected light railway will pass would be 
advantageous, or they might desire some well- 
known expert as arbitrator. On the other 
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hand, the promoters of a light railway might 
have an equal preference for an arbitrator with 
less local knowledge or influence, and might 
even prefer the nominee of the Board of Trade to 
any other, with the ultimate result that the Board 
of Trade would have to appoint the arbitrator. 
To avoid such a contingency, he mentioned 
the course he had taken. The names of three 
surveyors were suggested—not necessarily 
local men—persons of repute, and, where 
possible, Fellows of the Surveyors’ Institution, 
with a request that the promoters select one of 
them as the arbitrator. As to the provision 
that the arbitrator shall have regard to the 
extent to which the remaining and contiguous 
lands and hereditaments belonging to the same 
proprietor may be benefited by the proposed 
light railway, much might be said on the 
many important questions which will have 
to be dealt with. This touched the principle 
of betterment. The determination of any 
benefit which might arise was left entirely 
to the discretion of the arbitrator. He might 
allow as little or as much as he pleased ; and, 
without any definite guidance or precedent, 
the arbitrator appeared to be placed in a pecu- 
liarly onerous and difficult position. He was 
by law directed to do that which was for the 
most part practically impossible. He “shall 
have regard to the extent” of any improve- 
ments or benefits which might accrue to the 
adjacent lands by reason of the light railway ; 
presumably on and after its construction. And 
the extent of such benefit must be conjecturally 
estimated at the time of determining the 
amount of compensation. The motive for 
inserting this provision in the Act was not so 
evident as the principle involved ; but appa- 
rently it was made part of the section witha 
view to meeting the customary addition of 
10 per cent. (or more) for compulsory sale. 
When the Bill was before the Standing Com- 
mittee on Trade a provision was inserted to 
the effect that, in determining the amount of 
compensation, no additional allowance was to 
be made in this respect. The provision was, 
however, eliminated when the Bill reached 
the Report Stage of the House of Commons, 
with the result that the ordinary method 
of arriving at the value of the land taken will 
be adopted; to which may be added the 
usual allowance for compulsory sale, leaving 
it to the discretion of the arbitrator to 
consider any sum arising out of the im- 
proved value (if any), and to decide whether 
it be due immediately on, or subsequent to, the 
construction of the light railway as a prospec- 
tive valuation. If this be the proper construc- 
tion of this section and provision, of which 
there could be little doubt, it was clear the 
object was to place every case of compensation 
and of betterment on its merits, doubtless in 
anticipation of cases where the principle of 
betterment could not be applied nor any im- 
proved value possibly accrue from the con- 
struction of a light railway; for example, 
where the property was already served by an 
existing railway, or where stations, sidings, 
and other accommodation works were not re- 
quired. It was conceivable thata light railway 
might either immediately or ultimately improve 
the value of adjoining property to a greater or 
less extent, and under conditions precedent 
affecting the character of the property through 
which the railway would pass, and its general 
adaptability for improvement or development 
on the completion of a light railway. 

The author said he would disregard property 
bearing no improved value ; he then divided 
that which might be improved into two sec- 
tions and dealt at some length with, first, 
property which might derive some immediate 
benefit on the construction of a light railway ; 
and, secondly, property which might be ulti- 
mately improved after the construction of a 
light railway ; or, more concisely, immediate 
and deferred beneficial value. In this connexion 
he said that the following principles are 
deducible :—(1) ‘“‘ The basis of compensation is 
the value of the land taken, and the loss by 
depreciation, severance, and injuriously affect- 
ing any land held therewith; and as all 
damage must be assessed with, and at the same 
time as the value of the land (vide Section 68, 
Lands Clauses Act), so also must any question 
of betterment or improved value under Section 
13 of the Light Railways Act (which incor- 
porates Section 68 of the Lands Clauses Act) 
be assessed at the same time as the value of 
and compensation for land taken. (2) As both 
value and compensation must be based on the 
present value of the land to the owner ; and 
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takng such land ; and not on the value it ma 
have after being acquired‘ by the promoters, s5 
too, must any visible betterment or immediate 
beneficial value be assessed, and settled, at the 
time of taking the land, and not ona basis of 
ultimate effect, or benefit to contiguous lands 
held by the same owner.” 

The author then passed under review the 
ways and means adopted by the Act for the 
construction of light railways, in providing the 
necessary capital and the repayment of loans 
and advances; after which he submitted a 
comparative statement of the difference 
between railways constructed under the various 
methods laid down by the Act, and their effect 
upon property and owners. In concluding his 
remarks under this head, he said that should a 
County Council be successful in an application 
for an Order for a light railway, surveyors and 
arbitrators would find it difficult, if not 
impossible, to adjust matters of compensation 
and beneficial value under the Act in the 
absence of any instruction contained in the 
Order. To obviate or mitigate some of the 
difficulties which would arise in this connexion 
with respect to rating by authority of County 
Councils, he suggested that where power was 
given by Parliament to apply the principle of 
betterment to any property likely to be 
enhanced in value by reason of a public 
improvement, and where the owners of 
contiguous property, or owners of property in 
any district to be served by the railway, 
were to contribute to the cost of the railway or 
the improvement, a preliminary assessment of 
each property for rate-in-aid purposes should 
be made some time previous to the construc- 
tion of the light railway. If it be not deemed 
satisfactory any ratepayer should be at liberty 
to apply to the Local Government Board not 
sooner than three nor later than five years after 
the railway is opened for traffic, in order that 
the Board might appoint an arbitrator to make 
an ultimate assessment of the improvement, 
and such property should be rated accordingly. 
This would afford adequate means of ascer- 
taining any beneficial value by results. The 
“preliminary assessment” suggested should 
form the basis of rating for the first three 
years ; no rate to be made payable until the 
railway be opened for traffic ; and on the rail- 
way paying 3 per cent. net, the rates to 
graduate or cease. Obviously a system of 
rating a district could only be equitable where 
the traffic arises in the district so rated, and 
not where the traffic, or most of it, passed 
through the district rated. 

Having briefly dealt with the stages of pro- 
cedure for acquiring power to ccustruct a light 
railway, the author gave a brief description of 
the Basingstoke and Alton Light Railway, with 
a statement of the estimated cost. As to the 
future of light railways, he said that if the signs 
of the times fairly indicated probabilities, we 
might at least look for a considerable number 
of light railways in the course of the next few 
years. Their financial success, however, de- 
pended entirely upon the purposes for which 
they might be constructed, and on their mode 
of construction, management, working with 
existing railways, facilities for public use, and 
general convenience. All legal costs for acquit- 
ing powers to construct should be simple and 
inexpensive, and disbursed by the State where 
light railways were constructed for the public 
benefit. Free grants in aid might also be 
made by the State to local councils ; who, 
alone, or jointly with private companies, may 
construct light railways, where it can be 
shown that such railway is a public boon, 
and will be beneficial to agriculture, or 
any definite industry defined by the Act. 
The promoting company would meet a press- 
ing need if they provided suitable trucks for 
carrying producers, loaded vans or wagons 
over the rails, without breaking bulk ; and also 
receive-for transit, at their stations or stopping 
places, small parcels and goods, at fixed — 
and at graduated rates of charges. In this 
manner whole truck loads of produce and goods 
might be collected and forwarded to destina- 
tion. Then there was the desirable co-operation 
of landowners and tenants, with private com- 
panies, or existing railway companies (under 
even conditions) and of engineers and sur- 
veyors ; for as two heads were better than — 
in laying out a line the engineer's eye may rn 
at all times see that which was evident to the 
surveyor. 

The following is the estimate of cost of the 
Basingstoke and Alton Light " 
Earthworks : Cuttings, chalk and soft soil, an 
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modation works, culverts, fencing of roads and 
jevel crossings, and gate - keepers’ houses, 
Permanent way, including fences: 
1m. 4 f. at: 13,7501. per mile, 21,875). ; 
permanent way for sidings and cost of junc- 
tions, 2,000/. ; stations, 3,000/. ; five per cent. 
contingencies, 2,583/. 15s. ; land and buildings 
rooacres), 10,0004. Total, 64,258/. 15s. The above 
includes the value of the land taken for railway 
No.2, in length 3 furlongs 3°5 chains, being the 
jine in junction with the South Western Rail- 
way at Basingstoke. On the basis of this esti- 
mate the cost will be 5,140/. per mile. 

The number of Light Railway Orders applied 
for to December 1, 1898, is 175, 129 of which 
are for light railways in England, sixteen in 
Wales, and thirty in Scotland. 

A discussion on the paper then took place, in 
which the following gentlemen joined :— 
Messrs. G. Langridge, A. G. Rickards, H. W. 
Towse, J. L. Crouch, W. H. Warner, and 
L. R. S. Walcott. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Smith having been 
heartily agreed to, and that gentleman having 
replied, the meeting terminated. 


— oo ee 


COMPETITIONS. 


ScHOOLS, DARTFORD.—In the competition 
for three new schools to be erected on the 
York-road, East-hill, Dartford, the first pre- 
miated design is by Mr. Henry Hall, F.R.1.B.A., 
19, Doughty- street, Mecklenburg - square, 
London, W.C. (motto, “School”); and the 
second, by Mr. G. H. Tait, M.Inst.C.E., Dart- 
ford, Kent (motto, “‘ Omdurman ”’), 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


THE NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIA- 
TI0N.—On the ist inst. a meeting of the 
Northern Architectural Association was held at 
the Art Gallery, Newcastle. Mr. Rich, Presi- 
dent, occupied the chair, and wore for the first 
time the presidential chain, each link of which 
has been presented by a past President, and 
bears the name and date of office. Mr. J. W. 
Taylor read a ipaper on “The Bricks Used in 
Northumberland and Durham.” The lecturer 
showed specimens of various brick, and gave 
particulars as to price. A vote of thanks con- 
cluded the meeting. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL SocrETy.—At 
the meeting of this Society on the Ist inst., Mr. 
A. Balfour Paul read a paper on “ The Staircase.” 
Mr. A. Lorne Campbell, the President, was in 
the chair. At the outset Palladio’s require- 
ments of astaircase were stated, and this formed 
the text for subsequent remarks. These require- 
ments are spaciousness, light, and facility of 
ascent ; and each depends on the other two. 
On the first of these it was pointed out that what 
was sufficient headroom in a small stair was 
quite inadequate in a large and wide one 
where 8 ft., though practically ample, would 
give the feeling to those ascending that contact 
between their heads and the soffit was 
imminent. Top and wall lighting were then 
contrasted. The top light gave the opportunity 
for a lantern, but was only of real use at the 
top flight ; at the same time it was very 
economical of space and wall in planning. 
The rules for ascent were touched on next. 
None of them held good in extreme cases. 
Winders were constantly used in modern stairs 
because space was so small and ifloor to floor 
heights so great ; but in any buticircular stairs 
they were mere mantraps, and the circular 
stair was condemned as wholly unsuitable to 
modern requirements.—A discussion followed, 
mainly devoted to points in planning. 
Pg ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.—Twenty- 
: te members of this Society paid a visit to 
i. eteld on the 4th inst., and were received at 

¢ Midland Station by Messrs. C. Hadfield 
~ President), J. B. Mitchell-Withers, Thomas 
h inder (members of Council), W. C. Fenton 
eg secretary), C. F. Innocent, represent- 

g the Sheffield Society of Architects and 

urveyors. The visitors included Messrs. 
W ep (President of the York Society), 
A ns ny ane A. Pollard (past Presidents), 
— aarleigh (hon. secretary), and others. 
alter’ y were conducted to the Town Hall, 
Exch paying a Passing visit to the Corn 
ei ange and viewing the High-street im- 
the 2 are An attempt was made to view 
. the) rom the height of the upper balconies 
ae ower, but the atmospherical conditions 

€ unfavourable for the purpose, and the 








visitors were only able to see the immediate 

neighbourhood of the Town Hall. Under the 

guidance of Mr. Charles Hadfield, the Royal 

Hospital was then visited, and its general ar- 

rangements were described by him. The visit 

— with dinner at the Thatched House 
otel. 
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THE NEW VAUXHALL BRIDGE. 


MANY of our readers will have seen the 
following letter, which appeared in the Times 
of Monday the 6th, but we think it well to put 
it on record in our columns :— 


“To the Editor of the Times. 

SIR,—Will you allow us to call the attention of 
your readers to a matter which seems to us of 
urgent importance? A new bridge over the 
Thames, occupying an important situation and in- 
volving an outlay of half a million, cannot and ought 
not to be regarded as a mere utilitarian structure 
for traffic alone. It should be so designed as to be 
also a work of architectural beauty and fitness—a 
new ornament to the capital. To this end it seems 
to us that its architectural and decorative treatment 
ought to be entrusted to one who has made a life 
study of such matters. 

The London County Council’s design, prepared 
by their Chief Engineer, was published in the 
Builder in January. Its structural merits we do 
not question; but, while the intention of making 
what is called a ‘handsome’ bridge is evident 
enough, there is evidence also of the absence of 
the artist’s hands refining and harmonising the 
whole. 

The publication of the design at once roused pro- 
tests in your columns and elsewhere from those 
most competent to form an opinion upon such 
matters. The leading London architectural socie- 
ties (the Royal Institute of British Architects and 
the Architectural Association) have condemned the 
design in unqualified terms. The Institute coupled 
its protest with a request that the Chairman of the 
London County Council would receive a deputa- 
fion on the subject from some of its leading 
members. 

This proposal has been declined, and all protests 
ignored, To all appearance the County Council is 
bent upon carrying out a design at once pretentious 
and costly, but lacking in those qualities which 
would make it in any way comparable to Waterloo 
or London Bridges, of which we are justly proud. 

We desire to make our emphatic protest against 
the execution of this design in its present form, and 
to express our opinion that in this country, as in 
France, the design of an important bridge, where 
any attempt is made beyond utilitarian construction, 
ought to be placed in the hands of a competent 
artist, who should be responsible for its architectural 
detail as the engineer is for its structure. 

For the want of this collaboration of the architect 
with the engineer, we have already seen the erection 
of three bridges of deplorable design—those at 
Blackfriars, Battersea, and Hammersmith—we are 
now threatened with a fourth. The substitution of 
a good design, so far from increasing the cost of 
the bridge, would be rather likely to diminish it, 
since some of the features added for the purpose of 
adornment appear to us incongruous and unne- 
cessary. 

The London County Council has to seek Parlia- 
mentary powers for the erection of any bridge across 
the Thames. 

If it refuses to listen to advice or suggestion on 
matters artistic, the ratepayers of London, or those 
among them who care about the architectural 
dignity and improvement of the capital, should look 
to Parliament for some future safeguard against any 
repetition of the expenditure of public money upon 
structures such as that now proposed, which, in 
despite of the costly nature of its architectural 
accessories, will, we fear, reflect no credit upon 
contemporary architecture, upon London, or upon 
the London County Council. 

We are, &c., 
F. CANTUAR. 
WESTMINSTER. 
WEMYss. 
M. LONDON. 
EDWARD J. POYNTER, P.R.A. 
EDWIN A. ABBEY, R.A. 
GEORGE AITCHISON, R.A., President R.I.B.A. 
THOS. BROCK, R.A. 
E. ONSLOW FORD, R.A. 
T. G. JACKSON, R.A. 
W. B. RICHMOND, R.A. 
R. NORMAN SHAW, R.A. 
L. ALMA TADEMA, R.A. 
HAMO THORNYCROFT, R.A. 
A. WATERHOUSE, R.A. 
G. F. WATTS, R.A. 
ARTHUR W. BLOMFIELD, A.R.A. 
G. F. BODLEY, A.R.A. 
WYKE BAYLIss, President B.A. 
F.C. PENROSE, ex-President R.I.B.A. 
G. H. FELLOWES PRYNNE, President Archi- 
tectural Association. 
W. BUTTERFIELD. 
MERVYN MACARTNEY, Master Art Workers 
Guild, 
JOHN R. CLAYTON.” 


THE SANITARY INSPECTORS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION : 
SMOKE PREVENTION, 


AT the meeting of this Association, held on 
the 4th inst. at Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall, 
presided over by Mr. T. J. Moss Flower, C.E., 
a lecture was delivered by Professor Pullen on 
“Smoke Prevention.” The lecture was illus- 
trated by a large number of lantern views 
thrown on a screen, showing some of the 
most effective mechanical contrivances for the 
abatement of the smoke nuisance. The com- 
plete and economic combustion of coal, said 
the lecturer, was a problem that had been 
attempted by a great many engineers since 
Watt, but it had been solved by comparatively 
few. One of the first views showed an 
“ econometer,” an instrument for indicating the 
percentage of carbon dioxide, one of the most 
important elements in furnace gases, this per- 
centage being a measure showing the relative 
economy of the furnace. The presence of 
black smoke in the burning of fuel was 
evidence that combustion was incomplete, 
and, therefore, wherever there was smoke there 
was waste. Among the most important of the 
views by which this was followed, were a 
number of mechanical “stokers” that are in 
successful use in various manufacturing centres, 
among them being Proctor’s and Bennis’s 
“ Sprinkling Stokers,” the “ Murphy” furnace, 
and Meldrum’s stoker, the use of any of which 
practically solves the problem. Experience 
showed that very careful hand firing will, with 
most kinds of coal, prevent smoke, if the fires 
are not forced too hard ; but where one careful 
fireman can be found, there are many who 
cannot be placed in the same category. Dense 
black smoke can always be avoided if the 
proper means are adopted to prevent it, but 
the conditions under which many steam 
boilers are worked do not permit of an abso- 
lutely smokeless chimney. A considerable 
difficulty in the way of sanitary inspectors was 
the want of a means of estimating the quantity 
and denseness of smoke emerging from a 
chimney ; anda method was mentioned—the 
invention. of _Ringelmann—which is easily 
applicable by the inspector for overcoming 
this ‘difficulty—A discussion followed the 
reading of the paper, the Chairman, Messrs. 
West (Walthamstow), Woonton (Paddington), 
Legg (Hackney), Dee (Westminster), Fairchild 
(Clapham), Duckworth (Plumstead), (and also one 
or two manufacturers who had had practical 
experience of some of the furnaces and appli- 
ances described in the lecture) taking part in 
the discussion. The evidence given by Mr. 
Clinch, manufacturer, of Chesterfield, testified 
strongly to the perfect success of Murphy’s 
furnace as applied by him during the last year 
or two to tubular boilers developing 100 h.-p. 
at Chesterfield. With an iron chimney only 
55 ft. high there was no smoke and no dis- 
colouration. In the first six months after 
putting in the furnace he had saved 1oo/. in 
his coal bill, and, in the working of the whole 
of the year 1898, 200/, Instead of burning 
anthracite or smokeless steam coal, he was 
able to burn coal of the very lowest quality 
which was called “smudge,” and which cost 
3s. 6d. per ton at the pit. Mr. Dee, who had 
inspected this furnace last year on the invitation 
of Mr. Clinch, also testified as to its perfect 
effectiveness, and said that Professor Lewes, in 
a lecture given five years ago before the 
members of the Association, pointed out that 
the question of smoke prevention was a mere 
matter of perfect combustion. There could be 
no excuse now for a continuance of the 
nuisance so far as manufacturing chimneys 
were concerned. 

A cordial vote of thanks was given to Pro- 
fessor Pullen, who, in replying, said he held no 
brief for any manufacturer of smoke-prevent- 
ing appliances or furnaces, most of which 
were perfectly effective when properly fired. 
He had no interest in the subject except the 
desire to reduce the smoke nuisance, and to 
see manufacturers burning coal economically. 
In many parts of the country only six minutes 
were allowed per day when black smoke might 
be emitted. Many firms gave premiums to 
their firemen on the saving of coal, and made 
them pay the fines in the case of a pro- 
secution. 


—_+. + 


NEw MANUFACTORY, WARRINGTON. — Messrs. 
Archibald Smith & Stevens ask us to mention that 
they supplied the electric lifts for Messrs. Fletcher, 
Russell & Co.’s new works, described in our columns 





in a previous issue. 
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DRAWINGS FOR THE ROYAL The parsonage is compactly planned. Its | land stone cornices and dressings. The roofs 


ACADEMY. 


As usual, we shall be glad to forward to the 
Royal Academy any drawings sent to the office 
of this journal in time to be photographed for 
publication (if considered suitable) before send- 
ing them in. 

The last day for receiving drawings at the 
Royal Academy is Monday, March 27; and 
the latest time at which we can receive any to 
be delivered from this office is 12 a.m. on 
Saturday the 25th. Any drawings sent here 
later than that we cannot take charge of. 

The following are the requirements of the 
Royal Academy in regard to drawings :— 

1. That every drawing should be in a gilt 
frame. 

2. That there should be a label affixed to the 
back of it giving the title of the drawing and 
the artist's name and address, and the dis- 
tinguishing number of the drawing (if more 
than one is sent). 

3. That a similar label should be affixed to 
the frame by a string, so as to hang over in 
front. 

4. That the drawing be accompanied by a 
letter to the secretary of the Royal Academy 
containing the same information as on the 
labels. 

We can take charge of no drawings which 
do not comply with these regulations. We 
cannot provide or affix labels where they have 

been omitted by the sender of the drawing. 
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Zllustrations. 








THE THESEION AND THE CARYATIDE 
PORCH OF THE ERECHTHEION. 


Wii give the illustrations of these two 
1\g | 





N remarkable monuments of Greek 
architecture, which have not been 
illustrated for many years in our pages, as 
accompaniments to Professor Aitchison’s lec- 
tures on Greek architecture. They are too 
well known to need comment, but this is an 
opportunity for introducing a representation of 
them which may be useful to refer to. 

The view of the Theseion,* almost a side 
elevation, shows the side entrance, which, how- 
ever, is not original, but was made when the 
building was used as a Christian church. 








DESIGN FOR PARISH HALL AND 
ALMSHOUSES, SALTWOOD. 


Tuis design, by Mr. Beresford Pite, was sub- 
mitted in a limited competition last summer, 
in which Mr. James Brooks .acted as assessor. 
His award, which the promoters have ignored, 
included this design in its recommendations. 

The scheme was interesting, as six dwellings, 
single or semi-detached, were required, witha 
parish hall to accommodate 300, the necessary 
tunds being provided by a trust bequest. 





ST. PAUL’S, FAIRHAVEN, LYTHAM. 


THIS is a seaside church on a tempestuous 
coast. The detail is, therefore, kept simple 
and bold, and the tower sturdy in treatment. 
The church and parsonage are both mainly in 
brick, and are designed to suit that material. 
Where stone is used it is not so much for relief 
or for decoration as for constructional reasons. 

The plan of the church, with two naves and 
an aisle to each, is ruled by the requirements. 
For some years rather more than 400 places 
only are wanted—ultimately about 800. As 
the church is placed on the site, the south nave 
with the south aisle, the chancel with its side 
chapel and vestries, the west and _ south 
porches, and the tower, will make a complete 
looking building to begin with. The doorsare 
so arranged that whichever way a gale may be 
blowing there will always be at least one door 
sheltered from the wind. The angles rather 
than the faces of the tower being turned to 
the cardinal points is an arrangement not with- 
out precedent—at home and abroad—and was 
adopted here because it was perceived that it 
would show to most advantage so placed, 
when seen from the twochief approaches, east 
and west. 





* We adopt the Greek spelling ‘‘Theseion” and 
“‘Erechtheion,” to assimilate them with “* Parthenon,” 
which has become almost an English word. If we write 
** Erectheum,” we ought consistently also to write 
‘ Parthenum,” which would appear almost grotesque after 
our familiarity with the Greek form of the word. 





most used family room will catch the sun 
nearly all day long. It is an economical house 
for a small living. 

J. MEDLAND TAYLOR. 





PLAISTOW PUBLIC BATHS. 


THE Plaistow Public Baths, now in course of 
erection for the borough of West Ham, are 
situate in Balaam-street, Plaistow. The esta- 
blishment will comprise two swimming-baths 
and twenty-seven private baths. 
The main central entrance gives access 
through a vestibule to a waiting-hall, which 
will be handsomely finished with teak joinery, 
enamelled tile dadoes, and mosaic floor. On 
either side of the vestibule are respectively the 
pay and superintendent’s offices. Separate 
entrances are provided, the latter being next 
the pay office. On the left of the waiting-hall 
is the men’s first-class swimming-bath, with a 
water area of 100 ft. by 27 ft., and a depth 
ranging from 3 ft.6in.to6ft.6in. There are 
sixty-two dressing-boxes, and a gallery runs 
the whole way round above them, with suf- 
ficient space for two rows of seats. The bath 
sides and bottom will be lined with 6 in. white 
glazed tiles, relieved with a majolica border all 
round and tile slips, &c. The curb will be of 
rubbed slate, and the footways paved with 
tiles or mosaic. The walls of the hall will be 
lined up to underside of gallery with white 
glazed tiles, and above the same with white 
glazed bricks, relieved with coloured bands. 
On the right side of the hall is the second 
class swimming bath with a water area of 60 ft. 
by 27 ft., and a depth of from 3 ft. to6 ft. The 
bath walls will be lined with 6 in. white glazed 
tiles, and the bottoms with white glazed bricks 
relieved with blue bands and borders. The 
curb will be of slate and the footways paved 


with tiles. The gallery to this bath is confined 
to one end only. There are fifty dressing- 
boxes. 


Between the swimming baths are the second- 
class men’s private baths with the waiting- 
room. Twelve compartments are provided, 
and they are formed with enamelled slate 
partitions and doors 6 ft. 6 in. high. Each 
compartment will be fitted with a porcelain 
enamelled bath fixed on glazed brick bearers 
and with a teak top. The floors will be paved 
with tiles and the walls lined with glazed tiles. 
In front of the first-class swimming bath are 
the men’s first-class private baths (five) and 
waiting-room, which will be finished and 
fitted in a manner similar to the second-class 
bath but more elaborately. The bath-room, 
which has not the benefit of top light, will be 
lighted by window openings in front filled in 
with Luxfer prisms. Beyond this room is a 
club-room in connexion with the first-class 
bath. In front of the second-class bath are 
second-class women’s private baths, finished 
and fitted as before and lighted in a similar 
manner to the men’s first-class bath-room. 
Beyond this is a club-room for the second- 
class bath. The above-mentioned club-rooms 
and the area beyond the men’s second-class 
private baths are designed as means of extend- 
ing the private baths when required. 

A staircase on the south side of the waiting 
hall leads to the women’s first-class private 
baths, fitted as before described. A similar 
staircase on the north side leads up to the first 
floor to a committee-room and superintendent’s 
apartments. Doors on both these staircases 
give access to the galleries in the swimming 
baths. A door in the south (women’s) staircase 
gives access. to the second-class swimming 
bath, which will be used alternately for 
women. The _ superintendent's apartments 
comprise two sitting-rooms, kitchen, and three 
bedrooms, bath-room, &c. A store-room is 
provided in the basement for towels and 
necessaries. 

In the rear of the second-class swimming- 
bath are the boiler house (fitted with two steam 
boilers), engine-room, and towel-laundry. The 
walls of these rooms will be faced for a height 
of 7 ft. with white glazed facings. The 
swimming-baths will be heated by steam injec- 
tors and circulating pipes. Hot water will be 
supplied from large steam heaters in the base- 
ment. The water supply will come for the 
present from the East London Water Com- 
pany’s mains, but the Corporation has under 
construction an independent water supply. 
The building will be lighted throughout by 
electricity supplied from the public mains. 

The frontage next Balaam-street will be of 





Leicestershire red bricks relieved with Port- 


will be covered with Westmoreland green 
slates, 

The building is being carried out by Messrs 
Spencer, Santo, & Co., ‘of Earl-street, West: 
minster, from the designs, and under the 
superintendence of the architect, Mr. A. Saxon 
Snell. The amount of the contract, which 
includes all engineering, drainage, and other 
works to leave the building complete, amounts 
to 22,3081, 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


In the Architectural Revicw (Boston) the 
principal illustrations are the elevation and 
details of a new New York House, of the most 
Parisian aspect, by Messrs. Haydel & Shep- 
hard. There is also a clever but rather 
rampant design by Mr. Friedlander for 
“Triumphal piers for the return of a victorious 
army ”—a very French army, we should think, 
These, and some elevations of a house, are all 
alike without scales attached to them, an omis- 
sion which of course detracts immensely from 
their practical value to architects. The essay 
on “ Good and Bad Colonial Architecture,” by 
Mr. Blackall, is continued. 

The Art Fournal includes an _ illustrated 
article by Mr. Warren Clouston on the interest- 
ing subject of “ Front Doors,” suggesting that 
more attention should be given to imparting 
artistic character toa front door. The author 
gives some interesting examples of old doors, 
the design of which is quite adaptable for 
modern use ; we cannot unfortunately admire 
his example of an original design for a 
panelled door ; the leafage in the panels is too 
large and quite out of scale. We quite agree 
with the author in advocating a less common- 
place and more artistic treatment of knockers ; 
but he does not seem to perceive that four out 
of six of the ancient examples of knockers 
given have the usual fault—they do not look 
like things to knock with. That is the com- 
mon defect of knocker designs, oid and new. 
Among the other articles in the number is 
No. Il. of “ Jewels—Ancient and Modern,” an 
article on the works of M. Anquetin, the last 
newly-discovered French painter, and a short 
article on wall-papers by Mr. Day, under the 
heading “ Recent Industrial Art.” The second 
issue of the Jubilee series of reprints of articles 
from early issues of the Art Fournal is as interest- 
ing as the first. The frontispiece is Landseer's 
“The Stag at Bay” engraved by Mottram ; 
both picture and engraving suggesting another 
world of art from the present one. ; 

In the Magazine of Art the personal article 
on Mr. Abbey and his works is continued into 
a second part, followed by a similar article on 
the works of another artist, Mr. Housman. 
This is a fashionable way now of adver- 
tising artists (for that is what it comes 
to), and we suppose the defence 1s that 
“everybody does it”; but it is not a 
fashion we can admire. The symposium 
on “Is Photography an Art?” is continued 
by a contribution from Mr. A. Lys Baldry, and 
a kind of summing up is added by the editor, 
who takes the negative side of the question; 
a view fully supported (whether inten- 
tionally or not) by the illustration of “The 
Goddess of the Grove” in the middle of the 
page, which shows in a piquant enough 
manner how impossible it is for photographs 
from life to cope with the demands of a purely 
ideal subject. The number includes a review 
of Mr. R. Blomfield’s ‘‘ Renaissance persone 
ture,” rather late in the day. The choice of 
the drawing of the interior of St. Stephen s 
Walbrook for one of the illustrations 1s not the 
most fair to the author, for the drawing of 
dome is out of perspective, as is so often : © 
case in attempts to show the interior o! 4 
dome up to the crown in a perspective _ 
ing. It is a choice of difficulties in fact ; eit e 
you must assume the standpoint so far ri 
that only the lower part of the dome can ‘ 
seen under the supporting arch ; or you on 
take a position which assumes a larger per 
of vision than a picture will bear. The la d 
is the case in this drawing ; and the or 
quence is, as in every similar attempt we 1? 
seen, that the dome appears tilted. ‘oe 

The Artist includes illustrations of ich 
Objects of Continental Applied Art pe 
are of some novelty and interest, especi@’ he 
scheme for a smoking-room and some oo Ne 
for metal door-handles, both by Mr. Van 
Velde of Brussels. : 

The Studio (February 5) includes a 
on recent work by M. Charpentier, accomp 
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py illustrations of some beautiful modelled 
work in bronze and other material; and one 
on the designs of M. Steinlen, one of the 
modern painters of the ugly and mean side of 
life, the illustrations to which are hideous. An 
article on “ Modern Applied Art in Vienna” 
contains some interesting illustrations of deco- 
rative work, of which “a book-cover” by Adolf 
Bohm is the best. 

The most important article in the Enginecr- 
ing Magazine is that on “The Tall Building 
versus Fire,” in connexion with which some 
hotographs are given of the condition of 
ortions of these “ fire-resisting” structures 
after a fire. It is noted, among other things, 
that the plaster and wire-lathing partitions 
were totally destroyed. 

The Antiquary includes an article on 
“Roman Ribchester,” by Mr. Garstang, and 
the first of a series of articles on “Some 
Kentish Churches,” commencing with St. 
Martin’s, Eynsford. The illustrations serve to 
explain the text, but they might surely be 
better, if given at all. 

In the Nineteenth Century, Prince Kropotkin, 
in his “Recent Science” article, goes into the 
subject of the present scientific position and 
future prospects of weather prediction; an 
exceedingly interesting article. We quote the 
following as to the use of weather forecasts in 
the United States :— 


The daily weather-charts and the forecasts are 
prepared in the States with wonderful rapidity. The 
forecasts are ready one hour and forty minutes after 
the observations have been made (at eight o’clock of 
the 75th meridian) at from 2,700 to 2,960 stations 
scattered over the States and Canada, as well as at 
the auxiliary stations of Mexico and the West Indies. 
Immediately the forecasts are telegraphed and 
spread broadcast, reaching nearly 30,000 persons 
and institutions. The local and the auxiliary bureaus, 
as well as the post offices, spread them by all 
means, including free postcards and telephone 
messages. The warnings of frosts and blizzards 
in February, of night frosts in the spring, 
of storms on the coasts and squalls on the 
lakes, of inundations, and so on, are the subject 
of a special care. Thus, last winter, when a cold 
wave and a blizzard were expected in the west, 650 
points in twelve ranching States, as also all the 
railway and steamboat stations, and thousands of 
private persons were warned from the Chicago 
weather bureau. Immediately most ranchers took 
their locks of sheep under shelter (200,000 head of 
sheep and cattle inone single small spot), and masses 
of both sheep and cattle were saved from an almost 
certain destruction by an awful blizzard. In April 
last most valuable crops of strawberries were saved 
in the same way. The strawberries were covered 
with straw, or artificial clouds were made.” 


The writer sums up the subject as follows :— 


“Some modest attempts at forecasting weather a 
few days ahead are already made, and we find 
them, in the shape of hints, at the end of the daily 
meteorological summaries of weather. To make 
these previsions more secure, one thing is, however, 
of first necessity. It is the knowledge of how the 
great circulation of the atmosphere goes on ata 
given moment, and this knowledge can only be 
gained by regularly exploring the higher strata of 
the atmosphere. A beginning of this is being made 
by means of the meteorological stations that are 
planted in every civilised country of the world on 
the tops of some mountains by means of cloud 
observations, of international balloon ascents 
carried out at regular intervals, and especially by 
means of kites provided with meteorological instru- 
ments, which have lately been brought to a very 
high degree of perfection in America at the Blue 
Hill Observatory. But these high-level investiga- 
tions are so full of interesting and instructive 
results that they must be analysed separately.” 


Scribner devotes some space and some good 
illustrations to the portraits of Mr. J. W. 
Alexander, a very clever American painter 
with whom sprightliness and originality rather 
take the place of style; his portraits are 
exceedingly dramatic, but want dignity and 
repose. 
. Harper gives the first instalment of a very 
interesting essay by Mr. Russell Sturgis on 
The Building of the Modern City House,” 
with numerous plans and views of houses. The 
subject is treated, of course, from the American 
Point of view. Mr. Sturgis seems to think city 
houses both in London and New York are 
erchitecturally far below what they ought to 
dé; in London because of the leasehold system, 
in New York because it is not the New 
paws way to build houses with care and 
py in He will not take the trouble to 
“ d so long as such well-arran ged and agree- 
ming houses are offered to him for purchase. 
oa is,” says the author, “ whether 
= ouses will ever be properly planned and 
€quately built ;” and he gives some curious 


details as to the bad building. We may return 
again to this essay. 

The only point of artistic interest in the 
Century of this month is the frontispiece 
engraving after what must be a very fine 
painting by an American artist, Mr. Ross 
Turner (the President of the Boston Art Club), 
of “The Golden Galleon,” an old-fashioned 
Spanish ship gliding lazily over a long swell. 
In the Revue Générale the continuation of 
M. Arnold Goffin’s essay on Florence is 
unusually interesting, dealing as it does with 
the great Medici period, and also containing 
some original and thoughtful remarks on the 
relation of art to the people—or its want of 
such relation, in that period. 

The Pall Mall Magazine has an illustrated 
article on Puvis de Chavannes, with a full- 
length portrait ; and Mr. Gibson’s “ Sketches 
in Egypt” are admirable specimens of his 
peculiar art in black and white work. 

The Quarry includes;a paper on “ Steam 
Cranes,” read by Mr. D. B. Donald at a meet- 
ing of the Manchester Association of Engi- 
neers. Mr. Elsden’s useful articles on “ Ap- 
plied Geology ” are continued. 

We have received the English Illustrated 
Magazine, Knowledge, and the Genealogical 
Magazine. 
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THE ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY. 


THE annual general meeting of the sub- 
scribers and donors of this Society was held in 
the rooms of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, No. 9, Conduit-street, W., on Wed- 
nesday, Professor Aitchison, R.A., presiding. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, the following report was 
read by Mr. Percivall Currey, hon. secretary, 
and adopted :— 


“The Council of the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society, in presenting their forty-ninth annual 
report, have the pleasure of congratulating the 
members of the Society on a year of useful work, 
in which much has been done to relieve the 
necessities of deserving applicants, the sum of 
6542. 14s. Iod. having been distributed amongst 
thirty-nine persons. They have also to report that 
there has been an increase in the amount received 
in subscriptions (471/. Ios. as against 459/. 13s. 
received in 1897), and that the following gentlemen 
have added their names to the list of annual sub- 
scribers: Mr. Cecil Orr, Mr. E. Monson, Mr. H. 
Huntly-Gordon, Mr, Sydney Perks, Mr. H. Alexander 
Pelly, Mr. John Ford, Mr. W. G. Cooke, Mr. H. P. 
Monckton, and Messrs. Patman & Fotheringham. 
While there has been this increase in the sub- 
scriptions, the Council regret that there has been a 
considerable falling-off in the amount received in 
donations, the sum of only Io5/. 12s. having been 
received as compared with 300/. 17s. 7d. received 
in 1897. Amongst the donations the following may 
be mentioned : Colonel Edis, 21/.; Mr. Aston 
Webb, 15/. 15s.; Dr. R. Rowand Anderson, Iol. 
tos.; Mr. A. Hessell Tiltman, rol.; Mr. George 
Inskipp, Mr. Wm. Woodward, Mr. W. West Neve, 
Mr. J. T. Christopher, and Mr. G. Elkington, 5/. 5s. 
each. The Tylers and Bricklayers’ Company also 
gave 5]. 5s., Messrs. Patman & Fotheringham 
3l. 3s., and Mr. Sidney R. J. Smith 3/. Various 
smaller sums were also gratetully received. 

The steady increase in the number of subscribers 
during the past few years (the amount being now 
more than 50 per cent. in advance of that received 
in 1892) is however an indication that a growing in- 
terest is being taken in the Society, and that the 
work which it performs in assisting unfortunate 
architects, their widows and children, is becoming 
more widely recognised. Still, the Council feel that 
the number of subscribers (a little over 300) is small 
compared with the number of practising architects 
who are in a position to contribute to the Society’s 
funds; and ithey would cordially invite inquiries 
from non-subscribers as to its scope and objects. It 
has long been felt that the Society would be more 
generally supported if its existence were more 
widely known, and with a view to extending the 
knowledge of its aim and work, your Council have 
recently had under consideration the question of an 
annual dinner. It was thought, however, that this 
would be undesirable at the present time, and that 
the same object might be served if the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Society, which would occur in 1900, 
were celebrated by a dinner. A small sub-committee 
has therefore been formed to make the necessary 
arrangements for such an event, and your Council 
trust that the committee’s efforts will be heartily 
supported by members of the Society and by the 
architectural profession at large. 

The proposal carried at the Annual General 
Meeting last year to increase the number of the 
Society’s pensioners from three to six, and the 
amount of the pensions from not less than 15/. to 
not less than 20/., was confirmed by a subsequent 
general meeting specially convened for the purpose 
on July 13. The available pensions were therefore 











duly advertised at the beginning of the present 
year, and allotted to the most deserving candidates. 

The Council have much regret in recording the 
death of three of the oldest members of the Society— 
Professor Hayter Lewis, Mr. J. J. Edmeston, and 
Mr. T. C. Hine. Professor Hayter Lewis, who has 
bequeathed rool. to the Society, was one of its 
original members, and one of its most generous 
benefactors. He served on the Council on many 
occasions, and acted as Honorary Treasurer, with 
advantage to the Society, from 1886 to 1889. Mr. 
Edmeston had been a subscriber since 1860, and had 
also served on the Council. Mr. T. C. Hine was an 
original member, and acted as a_ corresponding 
member of the Council from 1855 to 1870. ... 

The following gentlemen, being the five senior 
members, retire by rotation from the Council, 
namely :—Mr. Arthur Crow, Mr. E. A. Gruning, Mr. 
G. T. Hine, Mr. iArthur Cates, and Mr. Aston 
Webb. To fill the vacancies caused by: these retire- 
ments, the Council have the pleasure to nominate 
Sir Arthur W. Blomfield, Colonel R. W. Edis, Mr. 
Edwin T. Hall, Mr. T. M. Rickman, and Mr. R. A. 
Briggs. The balance-sheet and income account for 
the year ended December 31, 1898, were duly audited 
by Mr, C. Forster Hayward, F.S.A., and Mr. George 
Lethbridge. . The Council, in closing their re- 
port, desire to express their sense of the indebted- 
ness of the Society to the Royal Institute of British 
Architects for office accommodation, &c., and to 
the officers for their always helpful courtesy.” 


The income account and balance-sheet were 
also read and adopted. 

Mr. W. Hilton Nash, Hon. Treasurer, an- 
nounced that Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson had 
made a donation of 18/. Ios., which made the 
total of his donations 150/. He also acknow- 
ledged a donation of 5/. from Mr. J. M. Brydon. 

On the motion of Mr. T. M. Rickman, 
seconded by Mr. E. B. I’Anson, a vote of 
thanks was passed to the retiring members of 
Council, viz., Messrs. Arthur Crow, E. A. 
Gruning, G. T. Hine, Arthur Cates, and Aston 
Webb. 

Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson then moved that 
the following gentlemen be elected as Council 
for the ensuing year, viz., Messrs. H. L. 
Florence, J. T. Christopher, Sydney Smirke, 
W. Grellier, E. W. Mountford, R. St. A. 
Roumieu, W. Woodward, E. B. I’Anson, E. H. 
Martineau, Sir Arthur Blomfield, Colonel R. W. 
Edis, Edwin T. Hall, T. M. Rickman, and R. A. 
Briggs. 

Mr. Z. King seconded, and the motion was 
agreed to. 

The following motions were then agreed 
to:—A vote of thanks to Mr. Nash for his 
services as Hon. Treasurer, and a motion for his 
re-election to that office, proposed by Mr. H. L. 
Florence, and seconded by Mr. Christopher ; 
and a vote of thanks to Mr. Percivall Currey 
for his services as Hon. Secretary, and a motion 
for his re-election, proposed and seconded by 
the same gentlemen. 

Mr. Nash, in the course of a few remarks, 
said he regretted that there had not been a 
greater accession to the funds of the Society 
from year to year. What was wanted were 
more annual subscribers, and it was to be re- 
gretted that more members of the profession 
did not support the Society. 

On the motion of Mr. l’Anson, seconded by 
Mr. W. Grellier, a vote of thanks was accorded 
to the auditors, Messrs. C. Forster Hayward and 
G. Lethbridge, and on the motion of the Chair- 
man, Messrs. Dawson and King were elected 
auditors for the coming year. 

Mr. Woodward moved, and Mr. Lethbridge 
seconded, a vote of thanks to the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects for the use of the 
Institute premises for meetings. 

On the motion of Mr. Nash a vote of thanks 
was accorded to the Chairman for presiding. 

The Chairman, in reply, said he hoped the 
Society would become better known, not only 
to architects but to the public at large. Some 
architects who were doing very well in life 
appeared to quite forget the existence of such a 
useful society, though he felt that as it became 
better known it would not continue to be 
neglected. The architectural profession did a 
great deal for the country in which it flourished ; 
it produced works for the people to admire, 
and those works excited the admiration of 
foreigners who visited the country. That 
being so, and considering the inadequate 
remuneration of architects, he thought the 
public generally could not do better than help 
to strengthen the work of a body such as the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society. That society 
was as deserving of support as other similar 
societies which flourished more, and, as a means 
of getting better known, he was glad to hear 
that a public dinner was to be held next year. 
The meeting then terminated. 
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THE LONDON: COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of this Council 
was held on Tuesday, in the County Hall, 
Spring-gardens, Mr. T. McKinnon Wood, Chair- 
man, presiding. 

Loans. — On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee it was agreed to lend the 
Islington Vestry 38,750/. for electric lighting 
purposes, and the Library Commissioners of 
St. George’s (East) 1,800/. for the purchase of 
land on which to erect a library. 

The Plasterers’ Dispute-—The Finance Com- 
mittee reported the receipt of a letter from the 
National Association of Master Builders of 
London, with reference to the plasterers’ dis- 
pute, and asking the Council for the co-opera- 
tion and support of its Works Department in 
the course of action that might be adopted by 
the Association, in order to rid the building 
trade of the harassing and indefensible restric- 
tions sought to be imposed by the Plasterers’ 
Union. The Committee observed that the 
standing orders of the Council precluded them 
from directing the manager of the Works 
Department either to join the lock-out or to 
discharge any foreman on the question of his 
membership or non-membership of a trade 
union. They, therefore, took no action in the 
matter. 

Sir A. Arnold said he thought some reply 
should be sent to the Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion, who conceived that the position of the 
Works Department was exactly similar to that 
of members of the Association. Although the 
Works Department stood in relation to the 
Council somewhat in the position of a 
contractor, yet that could not be the position 
which the Department occupied towards the 
public. The Department was not carried on 
for private gain, but in the public service. It 
was, therefore, not possible to place it in the 
category of employer and employed, and it 
would not be proper for the Department to take 
any part in the dispute. 

Lord Welby (Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee) replied that the letter of the Masters’ 
Association had received the usual acknow- 
ledgment. It appeared to the Committee that 
they could not anticipate the action of the 
Council, but must leave the Council to take 
their own procedure in the matter. 

Mr. Howell Williams thought it very un- 
desirable that the Council should interfere. 

Mr. Burns, M.P., said he cordially agreed 
that there was no reason why the Council 
should prosecute the matter any further. 

The report was adopted. 

Land at Manor-lane, Lee-—On the recom- 
mendation of the Parks and Open Spaces 
Committee it was agreed to authorise the 
purchase, for the sum of 8,500/., of about 8} 
acres of land at Manor-lane, Lee, for the pur- 
poses of an open space to be laid out and main- 
tained by the Council, the amount of the 
Council’s contribution to the purchase being 
limited to 3,500/.,and being made conditionally 
upon the Lee District Board agreeing to 
provide the whole of the remainder of the 
cost of acquisition, and subject to the entrance 
from Old-road being increased in width to at 
least 80 ft. 


Low Flash Oil——The Public Control Com- 
mittee recommended, “ That a communication 
be addressed to the Home Secretary urging 
the Government to introduce or support a 
measure for raising the statutory flash point of 
petroleum, fixed by the Petroleum Acts, from 
73 deg. Fahrenheit to 100 deg. Fahrenheit 
(Abel close test).” This was agreed to. 

New Theatre, Shaftesbury - avenue.— The 
Theatres and Music Halls Committee reported 
as follows :— 


“We have considered drawings . . . of a theatre 
which it is proposed to erect with frontages in 
Shaftesbury-avenue, Archer-street, and Rupert- 
street. The total boundary of the site is 403 ft., of 
which 146 ft. front to Shaftesbury-avenue and 
Rupert-street, which are streets of the width pre- 
scribed by the regulations, and 111 ft. to Archer- 
street, which is slightly narrower than the pre- 
scribed width. As considerably more than half the 
total boundary abuts on public streets, we think the 
fact that Archer-street is not quite of the required 
width may be overlooked, and the site be considered 
satisfactory. The theatre will accommodate 1,072 
persons, and the regulations as to exits, &c., are 
shown to be complied with.” 


They recommended, and it was agreed, that 
the drawings be approved. 

The Horton Estate——The Asylums Committee 
recommended, and it was agreed, (I) to insert 
in the estimate deposited in connexion with 





the General Powers Bill 8,600/. for the acqui- 
sition of lands and the construction of works 
for the purposes of railway sidings Nos. I and 2 
on the Horton estate ; (2) that the supplemental 
estimate submitted by the Finance Committee 
for.the expenditure of 2,000/. for the extra works 
necessary to enable one of the blocks at the 
Manor Asylum to be utilised for 1f0 male 
patients and staff be approved. 


Factory and Workshops Acts, 1878 to 1895.— 
The Building Act Committee reported as fol- 
lows, the recommendation being agreed to :— 

“ Our attention has been called to the fact that at 
present there seems to be no provision in the Fac- 
tory and Workshop Acts for dealing with cases 
where unauthorised alterations are made in the 
means of escape which existed in a factory com- 
menced after 1891, or in a workshop commenced 
after 1895, at the date when the Sanitary Authority 
issued a certificate in respect of such means of 
escape under Section 7 (Sub-section 1) of the Act 
of 1891, or where alterations have been made to, 
or in the use of, the premises which have the 
effect of rendering such means of escape partly 
or entirely unavailable. It also appears doubtful 
whether any proceedings could be taken if similar 
alterations were made affecting the means of 
escape provided in other factories and workshops 
pursuant to requisitions served under Sub-section 2 
of that section. Further, it would much facilitate 
the carrying out the rapidly-increasing work thrown 
on the Council under Section 7 of the Factory and 
Workshop Act, 1891, if persons building factories or 
workshops which need certificates under Sub-sec- 
tion I were required to deposit with the Council 
plans showing the means of escape provided, as a 
record of the state of things to which the certificate 
applies. Such plans are necessary for the purposes 
of the Council, but cases have occurred in which 
persons have refused to furnish them, and much 
difficulty has in consequence been caused. We are 
of opinion that it would be desirable for the Council 
to bring these matters to the notice of the Home 
Secretary, with a view to their being dealt with, if 
possible, in the Factory and Workshop Amendment 
Bill of the present Session. We recommend that 
the attention of the Home Office be called to the 
matters above referred to, with a view to their 
being dealt with, if possible, in the Factory and 
Workshop Amendment Bill of the present Session.” 


Fire Brigade Work.—The Fire Brigade 
Committee recommended, and it was agreed, 
(1) that the tender of Messrs. R. Harding & 
Son to execute certain repairs and alterations 
at the Waterloo-road station for 107/. 16s. 4d. 
be accepted ; (2) that the tender of Mr. C. F. 
Kearley to carry out for 385/. the work 
required at the Notting-hill station and No. 3, 
Ladbroke-terrace-mews be accepted. 


Brook-strect, Limehouse, Scheme. — The 
Housing of the Working Classes Committee 
recommended that the amended tender of 
Messrs. R. A. Yerbury & Sons, amounting to 
4,4231., for the erection of cottages on plot II. 
of the land acquired under the Brook-street, 
Limehouse, scheme, be accepted. 

This was agreed to. 

Gas Company's Charges—Mr. Cornwall, 
Chairman of the Parliamentary Committee, 
moved “ That the Council do oppose the Gas 
Light and Coke Company’s Bill, against which 
it has resolved to present a petition, and that 
the costs and expenses of and incidental to the 
said petition and the proceedings consequent 
thereon be charged to and paid out of the 
county fund.” Ona division go voted for the 
motion and only 3 against. 


Vauxhall Bridge-—Mr. Ward, Chairman of 
the Bridges Committee (in reply to a question 
by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre), said :—l am glad of an 
opportunity of going into this question. I feel 
that many of those gentlemen who have signed 
the letter in the Times would not have signed 
such a letter had they been cognisant of the 
facts. The Bridges Committee has received 
deputations from the Art Committee of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects on several 
occasions on this subject, and they have gone 
a long way to meet the various suggestions 
which have been received. As a result of a 
letter, the Art Committee were received by the 
Bridges Committee on May 23, 1894, the 
President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects introducing the deputation. On 
December 12, 1894, the Standing Art 
Committee of the Institute again saw the 
Committee, and the Engineer was instructed 
to furnish the Art Standing Committee with 
sections of the bridge, and give information as 
to the form of construction. On July 17, 1895, 
the Bridges Committee received the third 
deputation from the architects, who submitted 
a sketch design for the piers and abutments. 
This was referred to the Engineer for con- 
sideration, Several letters passed, and the 
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Engineer was instructed to avail himself as far 
as desirable of the suggestions with which the 
Bridges Committee had been favoured, 4 
model was subsequently prepared of the 
Engineer’s design, which included several] 
modifications suggested by the Art Committee 
and the Engineer invited Mr. Waterhouse and 
Mr. Mountford to see the model. On 
February 19, 1898, Mr. Waterhouse wrote 
“Dear Sir Alexander Binnie, — The great 
courtesy shown Mr. Mountford and my. 
self on Saturday last in allowing us to 
see and have the advantage of your per- 
sonal explanation of the drawings, model, 
and details of your new Vauxhall Bridge 
merits some expression on our part beyond 
mere verbal thanks. We congratulate you 
heartily on the general design and proposed 
construction of the bridge.” They, however, 
went on to make some half dozen further sug. 
gestions ; probably three or four of these will 
be adopted in carrying out the working draw- 
ings for the superstructure which are now being 
made. It is manifest we have gone a long way 
to meet ;the views of the architects, and in the 
end we feel that our Engineer must be the 
person responsible for the design. It would 
hardly do to put an irresponsible advisory com- 
mittee in his place. It had been stated that a 
deputation asked to see the Chairman of the 
Council. The explanation of that was that the 
clerk opened the letter, and, seeing that it re- 
ferred to bridges, at once sent it on to the 
Bridges Committee. The Chairman of the 
Council had stated that he had not seen that 
letter, but no doubt he would be willing to re- 
ceive the deputation. The contract for the 
piers had been let, and the only thing that the 
committee could now alter was the superstruc- 
ture. A sketch design had been sent in, but it 
was so unworkable in many respects that it 
could not be adopted. 

The Council, having transacted other business, 
adjourned. 


—_ 
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ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. — A 
general meeting of this Institute was held on 
the 1st inst., Sir Talbot B. Baker, Bart., V.P., 
in the chair. Mr. F. G. Hilton Price 
exhibited forty-seven pewter and base metal 
spoons found in London during the last 
few years. They illustrated a dozen varieties 
ranging from the fourteenth century down to 
the eighteenth century. They consisted of 
various types known as “Diamond Points” 
(fourteenth century); “Acorn” (fifieenth cen- 
tury) ; “ Maidenheads,” ‘“ Crowns,” “ Straw- 
berry,” “ Baluster Knops,” ‘Seal Tops” (six- 
teenth century) ; “Slipped in the Stalk” (six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries) ; “ Puritan,” 
“ Split Ends,” and “ Wavy Ends ” (seventeenth 
century). Among the earlier spoons one was 
of special interest and of great rarity. The 
stem of this one was hexagonal, knopped with 
a female head wearing a horned head dress of 
the type in fashion during the period of 
Henry V. in the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The exhibition was interesting from the 
fact that the relative dates of the spoons can be 
fixed by comparing them with hall-markedsilver 
spoons of similar design. Many of the spoons also 
bore marks in imitation of hall marks, as well 
as makers’ stamps of interesting character.— 
Mr. W. H. Knowles communicated a paper on 
‘An Effigy ofa Knight in Warkworth Church, 
Northumberland.” This figure is one of par- 
ticular interest, for to the mail hood is attached 
a moveable visor, which must have been 
pivoted toa plate cap worn inside the hood ; 
an arrangement unique, as far as is known, 
on effigies. The details of the armour point to 
a date between 1310-30.—Mr. H. S. Cowper 
read a paper on the “ Influence of the Roman 
occupation on the distribution of population in 
Cumberland and Westmoreland.” He pointed 
out that the method he had adopted in this 
inquiry was somewhat new, and the conclu- 
sions pointed to would no doubt require 
further discussion. It would be natural to 
imagine that on the Roman evacuation the 
Britons would form permanent settlements 1n 
the deserted camps. When, however, he 
tabulated those in his district he found vai 
while ten camps were occupied by mediwva 
towns or villages, seventeen were isolated, an 
about eight were in the vicinity of villages, 
but not built on. It appeared that the Anglian 
settlers who came in the seventh century care- 
fully avoided the Roman camps, for rena 
only three towns on Roman sites which bea’ 
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camps where, though the names are Anglian, 
thereare no towns on the sites. In like manner 
though the Danish termination “by” is 
common in the vicinity of Roman camps, there 
are only four camps which have themselves 
names which seem Danish. Mr. Cowper 
suggested that this pointed to these Teutonic 
settlers finding the camps deserted and 
ruinous, and, in consequence, avoiding them as 
“yncanny” places, for if they had been in- 
habited by Britons there would have been a con- 
flict, after which the newcomers, if victorious, 
would have occupied the sites. The evidence of 
the early Christian church seemed to,give similar 
indications : there appeared no good proof of 
Christian foundations in this district before the 
sixth century. The Kentigem churches, which 
preceded by 100 years the Anglian settlements, 
were in the same way placed clear of the 
Roman camps, and the Patrician dedications 
told the same tale. One could not help feeling 
that if when the earliest missionaries arrived 
the Roman camps were the centres of British 
population, there the missionaries would have 
planted the earliest churches. Yet it was not 
so. Coming to historical evidences, Mr. 
Cowper pointed out how little there was 
recorded of this district. There is, however, 
the sixth century chronicler, Gildas, and though 
he has been repeatedly questioned, Skene has 
shown how much there is dependable in this 
historian’s work. Gildas has recorded in 
ghastly detail the weakness and cowardice of 
the Britons about the Roman wall, and what 
terrible and repeated massacres were inflicted 
on them by the Picts and Scots at and just after 
the Roman withdrawal ; and his evidence, 
coupled with that of the sites themselves and 
the nomenclature, almost seems to justify us in 
the belief that the Britons on the frontier were 
almost annihilated, and that when the Teutonic 
settlers appeared on the scene the district was 
depopulated, and the camps and forts left 
desolate and in ruins. 

BRITISH ARCHAZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The seventh meeting of the current session of 
this Association was held at the rooms in 
Sackville-street on the Ist inst., Mr. C. H. 
Compton, V.P., in the chair. Dr. Perry, 
President of the Spalding Gentlemen’s Society, 
exhibited a so-called hand brick about 4 in. in 
length, tapering from 2 in. wide at one end to 
I} in. at the other end, which was considered 
to have been used in the formation of a pave- 
ment, as similar hand bricks were discovered 
in the foundation of an old church at Wayn- 
fleet, in situ, as a pavement ; in this case they 
Were rudely-shaped cylinders of baked clay. 
Mrs. Day exhibited some fine drawings and 
engravings of St. Magnus’ Cathedral, Orkney, 
and Mrs. Collier some engravings of brasses 
from Brandish Church, Suffolk. The Rev. 
W. S. Lach-Szyrma, M.A., read a paper upon 
an interesting but little-known subject, viz., 
“Ancient British Costume,’ or, rather, the 
costume of the early inhabitants of this island 
ptior to the Aryan immigration here of the 
Celts and Cymri. He said we find little to lead 
us to any satisfactory conclusion as to the pro- 
bable ancient costume of the inhabitants of 
Early Britain from the study of the habits and 
customs of the savage races of Australia and 
Africa, because the climate of those countries 
1s more or less warm all the year round ; but 
the climate in Britain in winter, since man 
settled in the island, must always have been 
severe ; and we could hardly imagine an 
English winter in which the people had no 
— for fairly warm clothing. In Cornwall 
ae People, assuming they were the Cas- 
erides (the people seen by the Phoenician 
taders), wore long black tunics like the tragic 
Furies of the Greek drama ; and it was curious 
= the labouring class both of Cornwall and 
2 _ to this day had still a liking for black 

* ing for their men in holiday attire. 
— plaids in South Wales were 
oa and red, which, in the absence of 
tak €nce to the contrary, perhaps, might be 

a as a tradition from early British times. 

Weaving of two textures was:remarked by 
man writers as a characteristic of the Celts. 
ae striking survival of this was in the 
ie _—— of the Scottish clans. But there 
: ave been a time anterior to weaving 

vies mankind must have needed clothing in 
foe and the most handy material for men 
tee — in cold climates must in early days 
Perhaps the 
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saset seo the skins of animals. 
that + — survival of this kind of dress was 
ceived he Russian peasant. The author con- 
rites at the traditional costume of early 
In might be best traced in Wales and the 


Scotch Highlands. In.the discussion following 
the paper, Dr. Birch remarked that primzval 
man would seem to have worn no clothing, 
and that clothing was afterwards used as a 
mark of distinction. In early Welsh seals in 
the British museum the men were represented 
without clothing, or with only a kilt and a cap. 
In the Roman period also no clothing was 
represented. 
— 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS.—At a meeting of 
this Society, held at the Royal United Service 
Institution, Whitehall, on the 6th inst., Mr. J. C. 
Fell, President, in the chair, a paper was read 
on “ The Shan Hill Country and the Mandalay 
Railway,’ by Mr. E. Wynter Wagstaff, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., Executive Engineer, Burma 
Railway. In this paper the author gave some 
particulars of surveys carried out by him in 
connexion with the location of a line of rail- 
way through the Northern Shan States from 
Mandalay to the Salween, now known as the 
Mandalay-Kunlon Railway. The paper con- 
tained a special description of the work on that 
portion of the line known as the Gokteik Gorge, 
a deep ravine or cafion which cuts the line 
about eighty miles from Mandalay. The 
chief engineering difficulties were the Ghat 
between the fifteenth and thirty-fifth mile, 
with a rise of about 3,200 ft., and the Gok- 
teik Gorge, with a fall and rise of about 
1,400 ft. in eight miles. The author described 
the method of conducting the survey which 
was carried out in this remarkable ravine under 
great difficulties, and sometimes dangers. The 
system adopted was a series of compass 
traverses along the hill-side above and below 
the belt on which it was assumed the line 
would probably fall. A way was cut through 
the jungle by a working party, the compass 
officer following with a couple of levellers. 
These were followed by another leveller, and 
behind him came yet another taking cross 
sections. Each day’s work was plotted on 
return to camp. A rack line was marked out 
on the basis of an incline of 8 per cent., and 
submitted to the Government. Subsequently a 
new survey was made with the view of a 4 per 
cent. adhesion line. Ultimately another survey 
of the gorge was made, and a 24 per cent. 
grade was obtained, thus making this portion 
uniform with the rest of the line, which has a 
ruling gradient of I in 50. The works included 
a viaduct 2,000 ft. in length, with a maximum 
pier height of about 320 ft. 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, = 1894. 


AT the meeting of the London County 
Council on Tuesday, the Building Act Com- 
mittee brought up the following list of appli- 
cations under the 1894 London Building Act. 
Those applications to which consent has been 
given are granted on certain conditions.* 


Lines of Frontage. 


Strand.—Two iron and glass shelters at the Hotel 
de l'Europe, at the entrances in Leicester-square 
and Leicester-place respectively (Mr. W. Emden for 
Mr. R. Baker).—Consent. 

Dulwich.—Houses with shops on the south-western 
side of Grove-vale, Dulwich, between Bourton- 
street and the land belonging to the School|Board for 
London (Mr. J. W. Brooker for Mr. W. H. Thomp- 
son).—Consent. 

Finsbury, Central.—Rebuilding of Nos. 2 to 5 and 12 
to 29 (inclusive),White Lion-street, Pentonville (Mr. 
T. H. Watson for Captain F. T. Penton).—Consent. 

Hammersmith. — Houses on the eastern and 
western sides of Blomfield-road, Shepherd’s Bush 
(Mr. G. B. Hall for the Albion Estates Company 
Limited).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—A one-story addition in front of No. 
318, High-road, Kilburn, to flank upon Netherwood- 
street (Messrs. Physick & Lowe for the London and 
South Western Bank).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—That the application of Mr. A. P. 
Johnson for the Vestry of Hampstead, for an exten- 
sion of the periods within which the erection of a 
one-story library building on the eastern side of 
Westbere-road, Hampstead, at the corner of Sarre- 
road, was required to be commenced and completed, 
be granted, upon condition that the building referred 
to be commenced within one year, and completed 
within two years from May 3, 1898.—Consent. 
Kensington, South.t—An inclosed porch in front of 
No. 13, Cottesmore-gardens, Kensington (Messrs. 
C. Saunders & Son, Limited, for Mr. W. S. Richards) 
—Consent. 








* Names of applicants are given in brackets, Buildings 


are new erections unless otherwise stated, 


Lewisham.—Houses, with shops, on the east side 
of High-street, Lewisham, between Mount Pleasant- 
road and Roxley-road (Mr. J. Norton for Mr. E. 
MacF, Patterson and Mr. C. C, Story).—Consent. 

Paddington, South—An addition to the lodge at 
the entrance to the Lock Hospital, Harrow-road, 
Paddington (Mr. A. N. Cruikshank for the London 
Lock Hospital and Rescue Home).—Consent. 

Westminster.—One-story shops on part of the 
forecourts of Nos. go, 92, 94, and 124, Victoria- 
street, Westminster (Mr. E. Browne-Martin).— 


‘| Consent. 


Clapham.—One-story shops on part of the 
forecourts of Nos. 181 and 183, Lavender Hill, 
Battersea (Mr. C. H. Brodie for Mr. H. B. Atkinson). 
—Consent. 

Battersea.—Two houses with shops on -the east 
side of Queen’s-road, Battersea, adjoining the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway (Mr. 
H. Bignold for Mr. W. Peacock).—Refused. 

Dulwich. + — A projecting;:clock in front of 
No. 199, Maple-road, Penge (Mr. W. Forrest).— 
Refused. 

Hackney, South.—A porter’s lodge at the entrance 
to the workhouse on the west side of Sidney-road, 
Homerton (Mr. F. R. Coles for the Guardians of 
the Poor of the Hackney Union).—Refused. 

Hampstead.—A block of residential flats on the 
northern side of Finchley-road, Hampstead, at the 
corner of West Hampstead-avenue (Mr. J. Reynolds). 
Refused. 

Hampstead.—Frontages of two houses numbered 
79 and 81, on the south side of Greencroft-gardens, 
Hampstead (Mr. W. H. Cove).—Refused. 

Hampstead.—Houses on the eastern side of Ford- 
wych-road, Hampstead (Mr. J. Phoenix, for Messrs, 
Bridge & Neal).—Refused. 

Islington, North.t—A building on the west side of 
Stroud Green-road, Islington, between Nos. 101 and 
109 (Messrs. Edmeston & Gabriel for the Aylesbury 
Dairy Company).—Refused. 

Kennington.t—Buildings with oriel windows on 
the south side of Kennington Oval, Kennington, on 
the site of No. 55 (Mr. C. Barker for the Duchy of 
Cornwall).—Retused. 

Peckham.—A one-story shop on the north side of 
Hanover Park, Rye-lane, Peckham (Messrs. H. 
Jarvis & Son for Messrs. Jones & Higgins, Limited). 
—Refused. 

Strand.— An exit staircase from the dressing- 
rooms at the Avenue Theatre, on the eastern side of 
Craven-street, Strand (Mr. W. G. R. Sprague for 
Mr. C. Hawtrey).—Refused. 

Wandsworth.;—A one-story shop upon part of the 
forecourt’‘of No. 84, Upper Richmond-road, Putney 
(Mr. A. Chasemore for Mr. H. Durbin).—Refused. 

Westminster.—A three-story oriel window at No. 
26, New Tothill-street, Westminster, at the corner of 
Dacre-street (Mr. P. Hoffmann for Mr. C. M. Owen). 
—Refused. 

Woolwich.—A building on the west side of Yateley- 
street, Woolwich, to abut also upon Bowater-road 
and Siemens-road (Messrs. Siemens Brothers & Co., 
Limited).—Refused. 


Width of Way. 

Strand.—An addition at the rear of No. 5, Strand, 
at less than the prescribed distance from the centre 
of Northumberland-street (Mr. W. Woodward). — 
Consent. 

Finsbury, Central.—That the Council do make no 
order with respect to the application of Messrs. 
H. Wakeford & Sons for Mr. H. Leach, for consent 
to the erection of a granite pilaster to the ‘‘ George 
the Fourth” public-house, No. 39, Goswell-road, 
Clerkenwell, at less than the prescribed distance 
from the centre of Great Sutton-street.)—Agreed. 

Hackney, Central.—That the Council do make no 
order with respect to the application of Mr. A. 
Brown, for consent to the erection of two-story 
workshops at the rear of Nos. 1 to 5, Wilman- 
grove, London Fields, Hackney, to abut upon 
Appleby-road.—Agreed. 


Space at Rear. 


Hampstead.—That the Council do, in the exercise 
of its powers under|Section 41 (1) (vi.) of the London 
Building Act, 1894, allow a modification of the 
provisions of that section with regard to open 
spaces about buildings, so far as relates to the pro- 
posed erection of a block of residential flats on the 
west side of Cannon Hill-road, West End-lane, 
Hampstead, with an irregular space at the rear 
(Messrs. Boehmer & Gibbs for Mr. E. iJ. Cave.)— 
Agreed. 

Deviation from Certified Plans. 


Strand.—Certain deviations from the plans 
certified by the District Surveyor, under Section 43 
of the London Building Act, 1894, so far as relates tu 
the proposed erection on the site of Nos, 1 and 2, 
Northumberland-street, Strand, of an annexe to the 
Grand Hotel, Northumberland-avenue (Mr. W. 
Woodward for the Gordon Hotels Company.)— 
Consent. 

City of London.—Certain deviations from the 
plans certified by the District Surveyor, under Sec- 
tion 43 of the London Building Act, 1894, so far as 
relates to the proposed rebuilding of the “ King’s 
Arms” public-house, Water-lane, City (Mr. H. M. 
Wakley for Messrs. Reid & Co., Limited).—Consent. 
Hampstead.—Certain deviations from the plans 
certified by the District Surveyor, under Section 43 
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to the proposed rebuilding of the “Horse and 
Groom ” public-house, No. 68, Heath-street, Hamp- 
stead (Mr. K. D. Young for Messrs. Young & Co.’s 
Brewery, Limited).—Consent. 

Strand.—Certain deviations from the plans cer- 
tified by the District Surveyor, under Section 43 of 
the London Building Act, 1894, so far as relates to 
the proposed rebuilding of the “‘Green Man and 
French Horn” public-house on the site of No. 96, 
Dean-street, and No. 1, Titchfield-street, Soho (Mr. 
W. T. Farthing for Mr. W. Sumpton).—Refused. 

Chelsea.—Certain deviations from the plan certified 
by the District Surveyor under Section 43 of the 
London Building Act, 1894, so far as relates to the 
proposed rebuilding of the “ King’s Arms” public- 
house, No. 51, Sloane-square, Chelsea, at the corner 
of a roadway leading into Eaton-square (Mr. J. K. 
Cole and Mr. K. Wood for Mr. J. King).— Refused. 


Width of Way and Construction of Building. 


Mile End.—A covered playground at the Port- 
man-place School, Globe-road, Mile End Old Town, 
at less than the prescribed distance from the centre 
of Allas-road (Mr. T. J. Bailey for School Board for 
London).—Consent. 

Hoxton.—Two covered playgrounds at the 
Wellington-street School, Hackney (Mr. T. J. Bailey 
for the School Board for London).—Consent. 

Whitechapel—A temporary wood and iron cor- 
ridor to connect two of the temporary school build- 
ings on the west side of Vallance-road, Whitechapel 
(Mr. T. J. Bailey for the School Board for London). 
—Consent. 


Formation of Streets, 


Lewisham.—That an order be issued to Mr. H. 
Porter, sanctioning the formation or laying-out of a 
new street for carriage traffic, to lead from Adams- 
rill-road to Perry-rise, Lewisham (for Mr. A. J. 
Dorrell). That the name Adamsrill-road (in con- 
tinuation) be approved for the new street.—Agreed. 

Wandsworth.—That the Council do approve of a 
variation from the plan, sections, and particulars 
sanctioned on February 28, 1898, for the formation 
or laying-out for carriage traffic of new streets to 
lead out of Hotham Villas-road, the formation of an 
extension of that road into Erpingham-road, and the 
widening of portions of Worple-road, so far as 
relates to the proposed widening of part of Hotham 
Villas-road (Mr. W. Rivett-Carnac).—Agreed. 

Brixton.—That an order be issued to Mr. J. 
Fasnacht, refusing to sanction the formation or 
laying-out for carriage traffic of new streets upon 
the Lambeth Wyke estate to lead out of Holland- 
street and Hackford-road, Brixton (for Capt. T. T. 
Jennings, R.N.).—Agreed. 

Fuham.t}—That an order be issued to Mr. W. C. 
Poole, refusing to sanction the formation or laying- 
out for carriage traffic of a street 45 ft. wide in 
continuation of Woolneigh-street, Wandsworth 
Bridge-road, Fulham (for Messrs. Allen & Norris).— 
Agreed, 

Working Class Dwellings. 

Bermondsey.—That the Council do make an order 
as follows—Whereas Messrs. N. S. Joseph, Son, & 
Smithem, of Moorgate Station-buildings, 45, Fins- 
bury-pavement, E.C., on February 8, 1899, under the 
provisions of Section 42 of the London Building Act, 
1894, delivered on behalf of the trustees of the 
Guinness Trust, at the County Hall, a plan of an 
intended dwelling-house, to be inhabited by persons 
of the working class and proposed to be erected, 
not abutting upon a street, on a site at the rear of 
houses on the east side of Weston-street, Ber- 
" Now the Council, in the exercise of 
its powers under Section 42 of the said Act, but in no 
way otherwise than under such section, does by this 
order sanction the said plan... . .—Agreed. 


Mcans of Escape at Top of High Buildings. 

Sirand.—That Messrs. White & Co, be informed 
that the Council, in the exercise of its powers under 
Section 63 of the London Building Act, 1894, is not 
prepared to grant a certificate in respect of the 
means of escape in case of fire to be provided for 
the persons dwelling or employed on the topmost 
floor of a building proposed to be erected on thesite 
of Nos. 173 to 179 (inclusive), Strand, and No. 2, 
Norfolk-street.—Agreed. 


Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. 

Greenwich.—That the Council do approve of the 
plans submitted with the further application of Mr. 
F. Forbes Glennie, on behalf of the Blackheath and 
Greenwich District Electric Light Company, 
Limited, for the construction of a generating station 
and works on the north-west side of Blackwall-lane, 
East Greenwich.—Agreed. 


Height of Buildings. 


Wandsworth.—A theatre building on the east side 
of Balham-hill, Balham, with a portion of the flank 
of such building to exceed in height the width of the 
new street (to be named Yukon-road), on the side 
thereof (Mr. W. G. R. Sprague for the Royal Duchess 
Theatre Company, Limited).—Consent. 

Dulwich.—The south wall of the Camberwell 
Palace of Varieties at the rear of the “ Golden Lion” 
public-house, No. 23, Denmark-hill, Camberwell, to 
abut on a proposed street to be named Orpheus- 
— a E. A. E. Woodrow for Mr. Venner).— 

efused. 


Conversion of Building. 

Hoxton.—That the Council do, in the exercise of 
its powers under Section 211 of the London Build- 
ing Act, 1894, allow the conversion of a proposed 
warehouse on plots 6 and 7, Boundary-street, High- 
street, Shoreditch, between Old Nichol-street and 
Church-street, into a dwelling-house (Messrs. Ford, 
Son, & Burrows for Messrs. J. Rotherham & Co., 
Limited),—Agreed. 
Cubical Extent. 

Whitechapel.—That, subject to the provisions of 
Section 76 of the London Building Act, 1894, con- 
sent be given to the erection at the Albion Brewery, 
Brady-street, Whitechapel-road, Whitechapel, of 
additions on the roof of the existing ale-store to 
exceed in extent, together with such ale-store, 
250,000 but not 450,000 cubic feet, and to be used 
only for the purposes of the trade of a brewer (Mr. 
R. Spence for Messrs. Mann, Crossman, & Paulin).— 
Agreed. 

The recommendations marked ¢ are contrary to the 
views of the Local Authorities. 


—_ 
es 


THE BUILDING TRADE DISPUTE. 


A MEETING of the members of the National 
Association of Master Builders was held at the 
Midland Hotel, Derby, on the 2nd inst., Mr. 
Alderman Holdsworth, of Bradford, presiding. 
There were present representatives from 
Plymouth, Leeds, Derby, London, Bradford, 
Birmingham, Sheffield, Cardiff, Nottingham, 
Liverpool, Leicester, &c. The proceedings 
were private, but the speakers contended that 
unless there existed a determination on the 
part of the Association of Operative Plasterers 
to persist in the objectionable practices com- 
plained of, there could be no reason why the 
assurance required of them should not be im- 
mediately given. Therefore, failing the under- 
taking that these practices should be discon- 
tinued, the Master Builders’ Association were 
fully justified at once in declaring a lock-out 
against the Operative Plasterers’ Association, 
and that the lock-out should continue until 
such assurance was given. The meeting lasted 
over two hours, and eventually a resolution was 
carried to the eftect that no existing rules 
sanctioned the practices objected to, and, whilst 
the employers were willing to meet the men in 
conference, provided they first submitted their 
proposals in writing, yet, in view of the fact 
that all their original requirements were still 
persistently refused, the lock-out declared for 
March 6 could not be withdrawn. 

On the 3rd inst. the result of the ballot taken 
of the members of the National Association of 
Operative Plasterers was announced. In 
regard to the first question as to whether the 
members approved of the action already taken 
by the Executive Committee, 10,211 voted in 
the affimative and 36 against. On the second 
point balloted on, viz., “Are you prepared to 
submit to the terms of the employers ?” 36 
were in favour of the masters’ proposals, and 
10,176 against. As tothe limitation of appren- 
tices almost all the branches state there is no 
restriction. The last question asked was 
whether any of the branches had been guilty 
of any of the “objectionable practices” com- 
plained of by the masters, and 158 branches 
say “ Decidedly no,” while four branches admit 
that under extreme pressure they have com- 
mitted the offences referred to. Mr. M. Deller, 
the general secretary, further added that 
they never objected to work with non- 
unionists, but that their members had been 
ordered to leave work where “ blacklegs” had 
been given employment. 

On the same day Mr. T. Costigan, Secretary 
of the Central Association of Master Builders, 
addressed a letter to all the members of the 
Master Builders’ Association, requesting that 
all members of the National Association of 
Operative Plasterers, after having received 
rule, notice of one hour, be paid off, and that 
on Monday morning only plasterers giving 
a definite verbal assurance that they were not 
members of the union should be employed. 
On Saturday members of the Plasterers’ Union 
employed by building firms connected with the 
Association in London and the provinces were 
paid off. : 

The newly-formed Employers’ Parlia- 
mentary Committee, which resulted almost 
directly from the engineering trade lock-out, 
but which has no connexion with the Master 
Builders’ Association, has promised to afford 
the master builders whatever help it can, 
financially or otherwise. 

The Master Builders’ Association of Leicester 
have locked out the whole of the unionist 








plasterers in their employment, Altogether 





—— 


about 100 of the operatives are directly affected 
by this decision. 

Notices by the master plasterers of Liverpool 
and district came into effect on Monday, and it 
was stated that, as a consequence, between 300 
and 400 plasterers have been thrown idle. 

The building trade in Wolverhampton is 
brisker than it has been for several years Past 
and a number of important contracts are in 
hand. The plasterers’ lock-out is, therefore 
not being joined in by all the master builders. 
Some of the associated building firms, however 
locked out about fifty men, and more may 
follow. 

At Birmingham 156 plasterers were locked 
out on Monday, which is less than a third, it 
is stated, of the total number employed. 

So far as Leeds is concerned, the attempt, it 
is stated, of the London Masters’ Executive to 
secure a lock-out of the men is but Partially 
successful. A number of local masters are not 
members of the Federation, and have resisted 
pressure to join the movement. As a result 
only 50 per cent. of the Leeds plasterers have 
been paid off—the others remain at work. 

About 120 unionist plasterers are affected in 
Cardiff by the lock-out, but this is compara- 
tively a small proportion of the plasterers 
engaged in the town. 

Nearly the whole of the 400 plasterers, with 
about ten exceptions, locked out by the masters 
at Plymouth have, it is stated, found employ- 
ment with speculative builders not members of 
the Masters’ Federation. The men are being 
paid by their new employers in the majority of 
cases at the rate of 8}d. per hour. 

The members of the local branch in Notting- 
ham of the National Association of Master 
Builders were quite unanimous in supporting 
the action of the Association, and the necessary 
notices were given to the operatives. It was 
officially stated that the number of men affected 
was between eighty and ninety, but the returns 
were not complete, and it is thought that this 
number will be considerably augmented. 


—_ 
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PRECAUTIONS IN FOUL SEWERS. 


THE Corporation of Salford have issued the 
following regulations, drawn up by their 
Borough Engineer, Mr. Corbett, for providing 
for the safety of men employed in sewers in 
which foul gas may have collected. They 
may be useful for adoption in other districts :— 

“ Whenever men have to go down into an old and 
foul sewer or cesspool the following precautions 
must be taken :— 

1. Open the lids of two adjacent manholes so as 
to provide a down-cast and an up-cast shaft ; or if 
only one manhole is available and there is no other 
outlet by an open sewer or vent-pipe, place a 
wooden tube about a foot square down the one 
manhole for use as a down-cast shaft. 

2. Use one manhole, or the wooden pipe above 
described, as a down-cast shaft, by means of a heavy 
shower of water from a large watering can witha 
rose jet, or else from a rose jet on a hose pipe from 
the Town's water mains. 

3. Where there are two manholes near together, 
use one for the downcast shaft, by means of the 
shower of water above described; and use the 
other for the hoisting and working shaft. 

4. Test the air in any shaft before men go down 
it, by lowering a lighted candle down it. If the 
light burns dull, even without going out, the shaft 
must not be entered. Ventilate the shaft as before 
described and test it again, and do not enter it until 
a light will burn brightly in it. ; 

5. Beware of any mixture of combustible or a 
plosive gas in the sewers and their manholes, and i 
any signs of such gases are found, obtain skilled te 
and safety lamps from some colliery, and let those 
men direct the work, giving them the help of venti- 
lation, &c., as before described. 

6. When a man has to descend a risky manhole or 
shaft, he must have a strong rope properly tied 
about his shoulders, so that he could be lifted by it, 
and the ropes must be kept in hand ready to lift him 
up if he becomes overpowered by the gas. b 
When a man has to crawl along a risky sewer he 
must have a short rope securely tied to his ann 
and a rope from it to mene. a - to draw him bac 
if he becomes overpowered by the gas. 

" 7, In any case ‘al special difficulty or — 
report the case immediately to the Borough i 
neer, so that he may take ‘the responsibility o! 


work.” 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


MODERN HOUSE CONSTRUCTION. — 
Sutcliffe. Divisional-vol. IV. (Blackie 
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ABERDEEN CORPORATION ELECTRIC a 
On the advice of Mr. J. A. Bell, electrical hu one : 
the boiler and engine equipments are to be incr 


By G. Lister 
& Son). 








at a cost of 7,500/. 
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Correspondence, 


To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 











OUR TRADE DISPUTES. 


sir,—Although the plasterers are simply going 
straight against the agreed rules, and the situation 
does not admit of discussion, it may not be 
altogether out of season to urge a point which, 
although it has, no doubt, occurred to many, I have 
never yet seen mentioned in print. 

To work to the many sets of regulations that have 
been formulated during the past ten years or so has 
been a source of constant trouble to masters and 
men; but what must it have been to the general 
foreman! And, far beyond these vexatious regula- 
tions—which have been so many successive victories 
for the Unions—the resulting arrogance and grow- 
ing incompetence amongst the men must be, and, 
I know, is, well nigh intolerable to the man 
who still aims at “ bringing his job out right” 
by fair means. On the one side, he is still 
expected by his employer to exercise sufficient good 
selection and management of the men to make the 
joba financial and structural success, against what 
has become tremendous odds; by the other side he 
is laughed at, and cannot even call a man to order 
in the mildest manner without an almost certain 
demand to be “brassed up.” He sees many of the 
regulations are bad, but has no voice in the matter ; 
and yet his living and reputation depend upon his 
getting along with both sides. 

Has he ever been asked his opinion upon the 
various agreements entered into between the 
parties, or consulted in any way upon the question ? 
Ithink not. At any rate not officially and collectively. 
And yet, whose position so qualifies him to judge of 
the whole question? An architect was once 
appointed referee—the result is not forgotten. In the 
last case the opponents “settled” between them- 
selves rules that are hated on the one side and 
despised on the other. 

Now, ifsmasters and men both invited the general 
foremen to express their views upon the whole 
question, with a view to the rules being adjusted by 
them, I believe the foremen would rise to the 
occasion and show that judgment was ready to be 
delivered from the most competent source, and that 
interest, and not fighting-power, had been enlisted 
equally by both sides. 

When it was felt that this had been accomplished, 
surely the ensuing verdict would be better respected 
than those obtained heretofore. 

A BRITISH BUILDER. 





THE NEW BRIGHTON TOWER CASE. 


SiR,—My attention has been called to your 
“Note” on the New Brighton Tower case in your 
issue of February 18 on page 161, wherein you quote 
from the Manchester Guardian, which I am very 
sorry to see has not stated the facts as clearly as 
they should have been stated. I send you herewith 
a copy of my agreement with the New Brighton 
Tower Company, from which you will observe that 
I had to act as architect for the company, and 
receive from them the usual commission of 5 per 
cent. You willalso note that this commission does 
not include remuneration for the extra labour and 
skill in designing elaborate fittings, furnishings, and 
decorations. Clause 5 you will find provides that 
should material alterations or deviations from the 
designs be made I shall be entitled to charge a 
special fee. Clause 6 also provides that as I had 
supplied builders with quantities on which to form 
their tenders I should be entitled to be paid by such 
builders the usual surveyor’s charges and commis- 
sions for quantities. These are the only charges 
that I have made to the builders, and they are the 
Only commissions of any shape, manner, or form 
that I have ever been paid by them. 

My firm has been in existence for over thirty 
years, and during that time I can honestly state that 
Wwe have never received a commission from any 
strates other than the 24 per cent. for quantities. 
It was in order to remove any question that I 
insisted upon having clause 6 inserted in my 
agreement. 
> ing company are now contending that I had no 
ro to charge quantities on excavations and on 
aoe work for the cycle track, and it is this 
salto say that, as a matter of law, I am not 
tae am sorry that I had not noticed the way that 
= — of the case was put in the Manchester 
— tan or I should certainly have asked them to 
a — it. I send you herewith a verbatim account 
aan case, and trust that you will kindly put the 
a right in the next issue, as I perfectly agree 
ps he that for an architect to receive commis- 
me aan contractors is a most unprofessional and 
ifiable proceeding, but so long as the practice 
the 8 g00d, as it does in the North of England, for 
jor Be sme charge to be added to the builders” 
jm ates, I fail to see that there is anything unpro- 

Sonal in receiving these charges from the con- 


tractors, provided that you do so with the full 


knowledge and consent of your clients. 
course the Manchester Guardian puts it as 


though I had to be paid some usual architect’s comp 





mission by the contractors for any additional work 
or deviations from the original plan. This, of 
course, is altogether wrong, and is, as you will see, 
an absolute misstatement of the facts of the case, 
and Iam sure there is no one will regret it more 
than the Manchester Guardian people. 
FRANCIS WM. MAXWELL. 

41, Corporation-street, Manchester, March 2, 1899. 

*,* The above letter arrived too late for publica- 
tion last week. 


BREWERY FLOORS. 


S1R,—In answer to the inquiry of “ Doubtful ” in 
your issue of the 4th, the most suitable material for 
the floors of racking-rooms, and one which has been 
thoroughly tested and employed by a well-known 
firm of brewers and distillers at Dublin, is laminated 
opaline (not to be confounded with opalite), em- 
ployed in 1 in. thickness and in large slabs, so as to 
avoid many joints. This material is acid proof and 
of the greatest cleanliness. If ‘“ Doubtful” will 
apply to Messrs. Adams & Co., Sanitary Engineers, 
Leeds, that firm will without doubt be happy to 
afford all particulars of this material and its use for 
the above purpose. ARCHITECT. 








CHARGES FOR LAND SURVEYING. 


SiR,—Will you or one of your readers kindly in- 
form me what is the usual scale of charges for small 
surveys and also for plotting the same ? 

ENQUIRER. 





—_ 
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The Student's Column, 


ARCHITECTURAL HYGIENE: 
X.—SANITARY FITTINGS (Continued). 


ROUGH CLOSETS or Latrines are, on 
account of ease and economy in work- 
ZS; ing, often used in factories, schools, 
and barracks. They merely consist of a glazed 
stoneware channel, raised at one end so as to 
leave a water area of sufficient size and depth 
to prevent the soil becoming objectionable. 
The illustration (fig. 117) shows one of Messrs. 
Doulton’s manufacture. It is made in salt 
glazed stoneware, and the partition walls, if 
used, would come over the joints of the trap. 
The closet is flushed out by means of an auto- 
matic flushing tank, which should hold enough 
water to thoroughly displace the water in the 
trough and flush out the contents. An § or 
P trap is placed at the end of the range and 
should be ventilated at its outgo. 

It will be seen that there are no risers to the 
seats, so that the trough can be thoroughly 
cleaned internally and externally. 

Automatic Flushing Closets are now much 
used in public buildings, &c. By means of 
weight the seat is raised on the user rising ; 
this has the effect of starting the siphon in the 
water-waste preventer, and also renders the 
closet ready to be used as a urinal. The auto- 
matic flushing may also be effected by means 
of the shutting of the door, &c. 

3. Flushing Cisterns and Water Waste Pre- 
venters—These are now used to all ordinary 
wash-down closets and urinals which are fitted 
with § or P traps. They are of several 
varieties, and some illustrations are given. They 
usually, by the regulations of the water com- 
panies, contain only two gallons, but wherever 
possible three gallons should be _ provided. 
The best are those which work on the siphonic 
principle, so that the chain attached to the 
plug only requires pulling, and even if let 
go immediately the contents of the cistern 
are at once discharged. It is a great advan- 
tage over the ordinary valve, which required 
the chain to be held until the contents of the 
cistern were emptied (see fig. 114). 

Fig. 115 shows a flushing cistern of the 
ordinary plug siphon type. By raising the 
plug by the chain, the water rushes through 
the opening, and starts the siphon by raising 
the water over the top of the siphon bend ; 
the siphonage, once being started, continues 
until all the water is drawn through. The 
cistern is then refilled from the supply cistern, 
until it reaches just below the top of the bend, 
when it is stopped by the ball valve. It is then 
ready for use again. It is not always a waste- 
preventer, as, if the valve leaks, the water may 
waste down the flush pipe into the pan. 

Another form is that shown in fig. 116, 
which is an ordinary dip. In this case the 
chain, being pulled, lifts the disc in the en- 
larged mouth, which forces the water over the 
bend, and creates a vacuum which starts the 
siphonage, and empties the cistern, which 
again refills to the proper height. This is a 
waste-preventer, because the water would 
come out at the overflow before discharging 
down the siphon. 












4. Soil Pipes and their Ventilation—Lead 
soil-pipes should be made of strong hydraulic- 
drawn lead ; they should be at least of 8-lbs. 
thickness (i.e. weighing 8lbs. to the square 
foot). Thus, a 4-in. pipe should weigh rather 
more than 8lbs. to each foot of its length. 
Soil-pipes should be as straight as possible 
from the bottom to the top; they should be 
placed on an external wall, and not in chases 
in the wall, because they are difficult to repair 
in that position. 

Although 8-lbs. lead is required for a soil- 
pipe, the portion above the topmost water- 
closet or sets of water-closets, and which is 
used merely for a ventilating pipe, need not be 
made out of stouter material than 6-lbs. lead. 
Some authorities advise as little as 3-lbs. lead, 
but even 4-lbs. lead is nearly too thin to retain 
its shape. When inside a building the London 
County Council requires the soil-pipe to be con- 
tinued upwards of the same substance, and this 
should always be done in the best work. 
Joints in lead pipes should be “wiped ” joints, 
which are made by the plumber in the fol- 
lowing way (see fig. 118) :—A socket is formed 
on the upper end of the lower of the two 
pipes to be joined, by means of the “turning 
pin,” the spigot of the upper pipe is rasped off 
to a feather edge, so as to fit into the lower 
pipe. The pipe ends, for a distance of about 
4 in. to 9g in., are then covered with a mixture 
of size, lampblack, and powdered chalk, called 
“soil” or “smudge,” which prevents the solder 
tinning (adhering) to the pipe beyond that part 
that the joint is to occupy. The extreme ends 
of the pipes are then cleaned. of the soil by 
scraping. Molten solder is then poured around 
the joint and wiped into shape by means of a 
cloth, the “soil” preventing the solder adhering 
beyond the point desired. Soil pipes are sold 
in such lengths that a soldered joint is gene- 
rally required about every to ft. in height. 

The soil pipes are secured to the wall by 
“ tacks” of 7 lbs. or 8 lbs. lead, often placed about 
5 ft. apart centre to centre, and usually 10 in. 
deep. In best class of work three tacks are 
used to each Io-ft. length of pipe. They are, 
therefore, put on with about 3 ft. 4 in. centres. 
These tacks may be made in pairs or singly, 
and are merely soldered to the back of the soil 
pipe and secured to the wall by two or three 
wall hooks to each tack. Illustrations are given 
in figs. 119 and 120. In better-class work a 
feature is made of the jointing, and what are 
known as “astragal” joints with tacks are 
employed. This joint consists of a combination 
of a wiped solder joint and tacks, hollow lead 
mouldings being soldered on to the face of 
pipe for effect. See fig. 121, which shows a 
section of this joint. 

The soil pipe should be carried well above 
all windows, or, better still, carried up to the 
ridge of the roof ; but there does not appear to 
be any reason why it should rest on the tiles or 
slates of the roof, where it isan eyesore to every 
passer-by. It may be taken up inside the 
rafters, being enclosed in a wooden or other 
casing to prevent it being damaged. The un- 
reasoning extent to which some Local Sanitary 
Authorities through their surveyors will go in 
demanding the execution of their own private 
fads in this direction is remarkable. No harm 
can come of hiding the ugly soil pipe above 
the eaves. It is bad enough, but necessary, 
that our walls should have to carry our soil 
pipes, but to see them sprawling in all direc- 
tions over our roofs without any reason is 
simply to cause an unnecessary eyesore. 

The junction of the soil pipe with the water- 
closet trap has been already dealt with, but its 
junction with the earthenware drain-pipe has 
not yet been referred to. It is one of the most 
important joints in the whole system of drain- 
age. It is effected by means of a brass ferrule 
joint similar to the connexion of the water- 
closet. This already has been explained and 
illustrated. The lead is protected by the brass 
collar, connected to it by solder, and the space 
between the brass and the earthenware flange 
is filled in with neat cement. It will be readily 
understood that sewage is liable to gather at 
this point, and this has led to a patent being 
taken out for the special shaped pipe by the 
Loco Drainage Company, of which an illustra- 
tion is given in fig. 122. In this the sewage is 
deflected down the earthenware drain more 
easily than in the ordinary bend. This pipe 
must, of course, have a proper foundation of 
concrete, as explained under “ Drainage.” 

Above we have merely dealt with lead soil 
pipes, because they are generally considered 
the best. A lead soil pipe is, as a rule, 
smoother, and therefore cleaner than an iron 
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one. It can be bent to any position, the joints 
of wiped solder are perfect, and the lead pipe 
will “ give” a little in case of any settlements. 
Urine, being corrosive, will act on iron more 
than lead. Lead pipes do not require painting, 
whereas iron pipes do. If iron soil pipes are 
used, they should be galvanised to prevent 
rust, and treated with some process, like the 
Bower-Barff, or with Dr. Angus Smith’s solu- 
tion. 

They should be of special thickness, and the 
jointing should be of the caulked lead type, 
made in the following way, as shown in 
fig. 123. Two or three rings of spun yarn are 
placed in the socket to prevent the molten lead 
from getting into the pipe, then the molten 
lead is run in and well caulked into the joint. 
The groove in the socket will check any 
tendency of the lead to come out. 

The comparative advantages of iron and lead 
soil pipes have been frequently discussed. In 
American cities lead soil-pipes are prohibited 
as iron is considered a better material for the 
purpose. It may be so in the States because 
the climatic conditions necessitate that the soil 
pipes be placed inside the building ; in which 
position lead is more likely to be damaged. In 
several instances we have come across cases in 
which nails have been driven through floor- 
boards and casings and have thus perforated 
lead soil pipes. In one case the soil pipe ran 
through a bedroom, and holes had been made 
in it, evidently by a carpenter's chisel, while 
putting up the casing. 

In consequence of this liability to damage 
many consider it advisable that soil pipes when 
placed internally should be of iron. 

5. Baths and thcir Wastes—Baths are made 
of various materials, such as enamelled iron, 
copper, and porcelain. The wooden enclosure, 
which was considered so necessary a few 
years back, is now almost discarded, and rightly 
so. We have already insisted on the advan- 
tage of doing away with all “casings,” and 
the subject need not be further pursued. “ Out 
of sight out of mind” is a saying which every 
householder should remember and act up to. 
The bath should be washed periodically both 
outside and inside in order to keep it clean 
and wholesome. 

The floor may be laid with tiles on concrete, 
or with mosaic, and should be sloped to an 
outlet pipe and provided with a skirting all 
round. 

A bath-room should, if possible, have a fire- 
place for ventilation. A section is given of a 
bath on a first floor, which shows the usual 
treatment (fig. 124). In this case the bath is 
of porcelain, and stands on four legs without 





any casing. It is fitted with 14 in. lead waste 
(it never should be less), having 14 in. anti-D 
trap (ventilated to prevent siphonage), dis- 
charging into a 2-in. main waste which is 
carried up and ventilated. 

The overflow is a 2-in. pipe, and is carried 
into the lead safe. When the floor is not 
impervious, there should be placed under the 
bath a lead safe, bossed out of 4-lb. lead, with 
2} in. left at the edges and the slopes to throw 
the water towards the outlet, and having a 
2-in. overflow direct to the open air with 
brass flap at the end. 

The waste from a bath is often delivered over 
a rain-water head, and this system is preferred 
by many; but if this happens to be near a 
window, the effluvia from the dirty water is 
often offensive. 

In confined situations especially, as, for 
instance, in the light and air wells of blocks of 
flats, these rain-water heads give off very 
objectionable smells. It is perhaps, therefore, 
better to connect branch wastes from baths 
and basins to main waste by means of Y 
junctions rather than discharge them into 
successive hopper heads. 

According to the Metropolis Water Act the 
supply pipes must come into the bath above 
the water line, but this is too high for the hot- 
water service, and causes the room to be filled 
with steam. It is therefore better that the hot 
water should be brought in at the bottom of 
the bath. 

Bath fittings are too numerous for us to enter 
upon, except to mention that valves are prefer- 
able to screw-down cocks. In order that the 
bath may be quickly filled supply pipes of not 
less than 1 in. diameter should be used for up- 
stair baths, and not less than ?in. for down- 
stair baths. 

Of course the size depends really on the 
height of cistern and hot-water tanks, and con- 
sequent head of water ; but those mentioned are 
generally ample. 


6. Lavatories and their Wastes,—Lavatories 
are of several types, and are usually made in 
glazed earthenware, but may be roughly 
divided into 


a. Ordinary basin with plug. 
b. Tip-up lavatories. 


The latter are much used and preferred by 
many, as they have the advantage of emptying 
the basin quicker. The receiver, in which the 
dirty water is thrown, should be cleaned 
periodically, as the smell arising from decom- 
posing soapsuds is most unpleasant and 
unhealthy. 





An illustration is given of an improved type 





of lavatory, figs. 125 and 126, showing the 
treatment of the waste, which should dis- 
charge over an open rainwater head or into a 
gully trap (if on the ground floor), and which 
is therefore entirely disconnected from the 
drain. The anti-D trap should be ventilated 
in order to prevent siphonage. If several 
lavatories occur in stories one above the other, 
the wastes from each should be taken intoa 
main waste pipe which is carried up and 
ventilated and which discharges inte an open 
gully at the bottom. 

In this case, the traps to each lavatory are 
ventilated into a main ventilating pipe, which 
is carried up and connected with the main 
waste 6 ft. above the highest fitting. 

The waste pipe from a single lavatory should 
be at least 1} in., or even 14 in., in diameter. 
The overflow is always a cause of annoyance 
in consequence of the difficulty of keeping it 
clean. The illustration, fig. 127, shows one of 
Mr. Hellyer’s lavatories in which the back part 
of the basin is recessed to receive a trumpet 
plug of gun metal, which also forms the over- 
flow, the water falling over the top when it 
reaches that level. This is readily removed 
for cleansing purposes. 

Care must be taken in bath and lavatory 
fittings that the plug and washer give a clear 
way of 1} in. for the outlet, as shown in 
fig. 128. ‘ 

In a range of lavatory fittings, as in a school 
or club, each fitting should be trapped by 
means of an anti-D trap, which should be 
ventilated, as shown in fig. 129, to prevent 
siphonage. : 

7. Urinals are not as a rule necessary in a 
private house. The wash-down closet = 
hinged seat should be placed in the groun 
floor water-closet, and this answers the put- 
pose of a urinal. ate : 

One great point in sanitation is not to In- 
crease the number of sanitary fittings more 
than isnecessary. If a water-closet will me 
the purpose of a urinal, as it may do peeod 
well, let it be used for such a purpose. Urinals 
where used should be trapped like other sanl- 
tary fittings, fig. 130, and the waste-pipe — 
tilated exactly like a soil-pipe. Fig. 131 = 
Mr. Hellyer’s “ Wide-fronted ” basin 1 silt. 
with the traps ventilated by an anti-siphow. 
age pipe, which should be carried up 4 th : 
the topmost fitting and then connected to 
ventilated waste-pipe. : 

Urinals wnt Ss discharge into an — 
glazed half-pipe. This latter should be trape “ 
at its lower end and the trap ventilated. oe 
is sometimes preferred, as it can be m 
easily cleaned down. 
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g, Sinks and their Waste.—This part of our 

subject may be divided into three parts— 
(a) Scullery Sinks. 
(b) Housemaids’ Sinks. 
(c) Butlers’ Sinks. 

(a) Scullery sinks are best when made of 
lazed stoneware, SO as to be easily cleaned. 
The old-fashioned York stone sink is bad ; 
it absorbs the grease, and is impossible to 
keep clean. A scullery sink is generally 
about 3 ft. by 2 ft, the height of the top 
edge being 2 ft. 6 in. from the floor, and 
it may be supported on half-brick walls ren- 
dered with Portland cement. Some makers, 
however, now make white glazed ware pedes- 
tals, 20 in. high, on which the sink can rest, as 
in fig. 132. The bottom of the sink should have 
a good fall towards the outlet, which is placed 
in the corner of the side adjacent to the outer 
wall, and should be provided with a 34-in. bell- 
mouthed “cobweb” grating to arrest the 
solids. The waste should be at least of 2 in. 
internal diameter, and should be trapped with 
an anti-D trap, fitted with inspection screw in 
case of blockage, and should discharge into an 
open pipe connected at its lower end witha 
trapped gulley so as to be disconnected from 
rain. 

, One difficulty to be contended with is that 
the grease, which naturally is shot down the 
scullery sink, if it is allowed to enter the drains, 
is liable to clog them, as explained in the 
chapter on house drainage. 

(b) Housemaids’ Sinks—The housemaid’s 
sink is usually fitted up in connexion with a 
slop sink for the emptying of dirty water. It 
is true that the slops from the bedrooms can 
be thrown down the water-closet in an ordinary 
house, and bearing in mind the value of not 
multiplying sanitary fittings more than possible 
in small houses, this can be done with advan- 
tage provided the closet basin is provided with 
a lift-up seat, or with a “slop top.” Fig. 133 
shows an ordinary slop sink in slate with an 
earthenware pan and trap with tap in back 
slab. Fig. 134 shows a Doulton’s combined 
wash-up and slop sink. It has an earthenware 
basin and trap and supply valve for hot and 
cold water. The wash-up sink is provided 
with a wooden grating to prevent crockery 
being broken against the hard slate bottom. 

(c) Butlers’ Sinks are asa rule lined with lead, 
the sides being of 7 lbs. lead, and if they are to 
have much hard work the bottoms being of 
10 lbs. lead. 

They can be obtained of glazed earthenware, 
but it is found that in consequence of the un- 
yielding nature of this material, breakages are 
more frequent than if of wood lined with lead 
as described. Some are now made of copper 
lined with tin. A butler’s sink is fitted with 
hot and cold water with bib taps, and should 
be about 15 in. deep. This depth is required so 
that bottles or decanters may be held under- 
neath the taps. The waste pipes should be 
fitted with anti-D traps to which a screw inspec- 
tion cap is attached. 

Where a lead waste pipe has a large amount 
of hot water continually passing through it, 
the joints are sometimes constructed on the 
principle shown in fig. 135. This is known as 
a “telescope” joint, and allows for expansion 
and contraction of the pipe. This is obtained 
by means of a solid rubber ring passing round 
the inside of the upper pipe, and allowing it to 
move up and down in the socket of the lower 
one. 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. GeorGE PEARSON. — Mr. George Pearson 
died at his residence, Brickendonbury, near Hert- 
ford, on the 3rd inst., after an illness of several 
weeks’ duration. Mr. Pearson was formerly head 
of the firm of contractors, Messrs. S. Pearson & 
Son, of Westminster. He was born in 1834. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


RESTORATION OF MALMESBURY ABBEY.—On the 
28th ult. the first meeting of the committee appointed 
‘o consider the proposed restoration of Malmesbury 
Abbey was held at the Town Hall, Chippenham. 
The draft statement for the consideration of the com- 
mittee was presented, and among other matters it 
contained the following :—“ It was resolved, first, to 
padertake the restoration of the church as now used 
rd a parish church ; next, to make the ruined por- 
= 1 a the great abbey church safe from further 
ter: ; and, lastly, if it should seem advisable and 
unds were forthcoming, to rebuild the three west- 





Ward bays of the nave, which were almost entirely 


destroyed in the sixteenth century by the fall of the 
Western tower. 


The present arrangement of the 





interior dates from 1822. Owing to the excellent 
character of the stonework, the church has been 
maintained for a long time in good repair, and 
little else has been done to the fabric beyond the 
renewal of the outer roofs. But the time has now 
come when something must be done to prevent 
impending mischief of a more serious character. 
The flying buttresses to the nave-vault have in 
places suffered much from long exposure to the 
weather, and several of these are in so dangerous a 
condition that it may be necessary to rebuild the 
arches. This will not, however, be done unless it 
is found impossible to repair them otherwise. As 
there are in all eleven flying buttresses, the cost 
of making them sound will be considerable ; and 
if taken in hand one at a time a large sum 
will have to be expended in the necessary shoring, 
cradling, and scaffolding. The vaulting throughout 
the church fortunately seems to be in good con- 
dition. After the buttresses, the bases of all the 
walls will need repair, and the parapets must be 
made secure in places. All the drainage, too, must 
be thoroughly attended to and probably renewed ; 
and new lead gutters and down spouts must be 
provided. The roof timbers appear to be in sound 
condition throughout, but in the case of the aisles the 
laths which carry the stone slate covering are now 
rotten, and on both sides of the church it will be 
necessary to strip the roofs and rehang the slates. 
If funds are forthcoming, it will be desirable to sub- 
stitute lead for the poor blue slates at present cover- 
ing the nave roof. There are minor repairs, 
such as the repairs of the stone staircase to the 
room over the porch, &c. Another matter demand- 
ing consideration is the treatment of the ruins of the 
transepts and central tower, which have been pre- 
served as supports to the east end of the church. 
All loose or dangerous parts of these must be made 
secure and the tops of the walls protected from the 
action of the weather.” A draft of the public 
appeal was considered by the committee and ap- 
proved. Mr. Harold Brakespeare, the architect 
appointed to carry out the restoration of that portion 
of the abbey required for use asa parish church, 
having reported on the building and the work 
necessary to putit in proper repair, a resolution was 
adopted that Mr. Brakespeare be requested to pre- 
pare the plans and specifications for the work. 
After some further business had been disposed of, 
the meeting was adjourned to a date in April. 
REOPENING OF WEST STAFFORD CHURCH, 
DORSETSHIRE.—The restoration of this church has 
just been carried out. Little is known about the 
original building, the date of which is placed 
towards the close of the thirteenth century. But an 
extensive restoration was carried out in 1640. The 
carved oak screen, pulpit, and seats are doubtless of 
this date. Before that time the church was quite 
narrow, the marks of the old roof being still dis- 
cernible cn the stones of the tower arch; but the 
church was then widened by an addition on the 
north. This accounts for the present awkward 
position of the tower arch, which, instead of being 
in the middle of the west end, now appears quite on 
one side. By the building of an extension 16 ft. to 
the eastward, sitting accommodation is now pro- 
vided for 140 persons—an increase of forty seats. 
More room has also been made in the pews. Mr. 
C. E. Ponting, the Diocesan Architect, has been 
engaged in the restoration. Under his direction, 
the work has been carried out by Mr. Hoskings, 
builder, of Hungerford. The walls have been re- 
pointed, and a dry area has been constructed 
aroundthem. During the recent violent storms por- 


tions of the ivy clinging to the tower have been 


torn from their grasp, and revealed serious injury to 
the joints of the stonework. The gaps have been 
plastered up ; but while the ivy is retained, through 
affection for old sights and memories, the condition 
of the tower can never be considered satisfactory. 
The chief piece of work is the extension, which is 
built in memory of Canon Smith, the late Rector of 
West Stafford. The church had no chancel, archi- 
tecturally considered, and it has been determined 
not to build one, but simply to extend the nave 
eastward, and to convert the further end of the 
extension into a ritual chancel. For this purpose 
the screen, which used to bisect the monument to 
John Gould, has been moved forward a correspond- 
ing distance, together with the pulpit and its 
sounding-board. This has allowed of more room in 
the nave for new pews. It was desirable that they 
should correspond, as far as possible, with the old 
oak pews, and the swinging doors of the latter, 
which were removed for the sake of convenience, 
have served as pew ends for the new pews, the 
carving of doors and pew ends being of the same 
pattern. A reredos of oak, in keeping with the old 
woodwork of the church, has been erected. Within 
the chancel is the new altar tomb, with the recumbent 
statue of the late Canon Smith, carved in English 
alabaster. The figure is lifesize. This work has been 
carried out by Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons, of Exeter. 
A new oak seat has been placed beside the altar, and 
a reading desk and seat. The old brass candelabrum 
hanging in the chancel has been repaired, and also 
the sconces fixed to the chancel screen and pulpit. 
Three ancient brasses found over vaults in the old 
chancel have been removed and affixed to the walls 
of the nave close to the screen. While the workmen 
were scraping the walls they came upon remains of 
black lettering over the south door and on the 
opposite wall, the words being portions of the Ten 











Commandments and the Creed. The old waggon- 
headed roof, with its oak ribs, has been extended 
over the east-end addition, with an increase of orna- 
mentation in the woodwork. A number of improve- 
ments have been effected in the basement of the 
tower. The west door leading into it was hitherto 
fastened permanently and converted into a cup- 
board ; but it has now been reopened, and will be 
used as an entrance. An oak screen has been put 
across the lower part of the tower arch, thus 
making a little vestry, from which a new flight of 
steps, also of oak, lead up to the gallery.—Dorset 
Chronicle. 

MALVERN COLLEGE NEW CHAPEL.—A new 
chapel has been erected as an addition to the 
buildings of Malvern College. The new building 
provides accommodation for 500 boys, besides 
masters and visitors, The style is Perpendicular. 
The chapel is 118 ft. in length internally, by 33 ft. in 
width, exclusive of a narrow aisle on the south side, 
originally designed for future extension, but by a 
subsequent decision of the council carried out in the 
present building. Over the vestibule is a gallery 
14 ft. wide, in which will be placed an organ pre- 
sented by the Society of Old Malvernians. The 
materials used in the construction are Milton 
stone with Bath stone dressings externally, 
and Bath stone internally, except where the 
walls will ultimately be covered with panelling 
or other applied decorative work. The present 
chairs are to be replaced with oak seats, and there 
will be no pulpit. The architects were Sir Arthur 
Blomfield, A.R.A., & Sons, and the contractors 
Messrs. Collins & Godfrey, of Tewkesbury. The 
amount of the contract, exclusive of fittings, was 
10,4701. Much of the decorative work for the 
interior is now in the hands of the carvers. The 
total cost of the chapel will be about 14,000/. 

ST. MICHAEL’S PARISH CHURCH, BELFAST.—On 
the 4th inst. the foundation stones of this church 
were laid. The site is in Craven-street, off the 
Shankhill-road. The dimensions of the church will 
be 104 ft. by 74 ft. It will accommodate between 
seven and eight hundred people, while the plans 
provide for the erection of a gallery, which will seat 
about one hundred and fifty more. The style is 
Gothic and the material used will be perforated 
brick, with Dumfries red-sandstone dressings. The 
inside columns are to be built of white bath-stone, 
and all the internal woodwork will be pitchpine. 
The builder is Mr.. James Kidd, and the architect 
Mr, Samuel P. Close, of Belfast. 

PROPOSED RESTORATION OF SURFLEET CHURCH. 
—A movement is on foot at Surfleet, South Lilcoln- 
shire, for the restoration of the Parish Church. 
The building has been examined by Mr. C. Hodgson 
Fowler, F.S.A., of Durham, who estimates that the 
proposed work will cost about 2,000/, 

NEW CHURCH, HANDFORTH.—On the 3rd inst. 
the new parish church of St. Chad, Handforth, was 
consecrated. The new building takes the place of a 
church built about fifty years ago and found to be 
unsuited to the present requirements of the parish. 
The style of the church is fifteenth century with 
modern detail. The walls are faced with red brick, 
with Alderley stone dressings to windows, door- 
ways, and buttresses. The roof is covered with 
Statfordshire tiles of a dark brown colour. The 
interior woodwork, including the open timbered 
roof, is of pitch pine. The accommodation is for 
300 and the total cost about 4,0o00/.. Mr. Thomas 
Browne, of Chester, is the builder, and the work 
throughout has been carried out from the designs of 
Mr. John Brooke, architect, of Manchester. 

SCHOOLS AND WORKSHOPS FOR THE EASTERN 
COUNTIES ASYLUM FOR IDIOTS, COLCHESTER.— 
A block of buildings, to be used as schools and 
workshops, is to be erected at Colchester in con- 
nexion with this building. The new schools will 
have a ‘frontage of 84ft., and a height of about 
25 ft. to the eaves; the depth is 47 ft. The hon. 
architects are Messrs. F. & W. Chancellor, of Chelms- 
ford. The building is to be of white brick with 
Portland stone facings. Mr. Fred Bennett (Ipswich) 
is the contractor, Mr. J. Noller foreman of works, 

PROPOSED NEW POORHOUSE, ABERDEEN.—Mr. 
W. Kelly, architect, Aberdeen, has been requested to 
advise the City Parish Council as ‘to altering and 
extending the East Poorhouse, or building a new 
one on another site, to take the place of both the 
existing poorhouses. 

CO-OPERATIVE PREMISES, NEw HIRST, NORTHUM- 
BERLAND.—On the 4th inst. the new branch 
premises which have been built at New Hirst for 
the Ashington Equitable Co-operative Society were 
opened. The premises are of red brick with stone 
dressings. On the ground-floor are departments for 
the various trades, and on the first-floor are the store- 
rooms. The buildings have been erected from plans 
by Mr. Osborne Blythe, of Alnmouth. 

CONGREGATIONAL HALL AND SCHOOLS, WEST 
BRIDGFORD, NOTTS.—The Friary Congregational 
Hall and Schools, which have been erected at the 
junction of Musters-road and Millicent-road, as the 
first part of a scheme which includes the erection of 
a church, were opened on the 2nd inst. The build- 
ings are of red brick with stone facings. The plans 
of the hall were designed so as to constitute an 
adjunct to the proposed church. There are four 
entrances to the hall, with lobbies, two being from 
Musters-road and the others from Millicent-road. 
The dimensions of the hall are 56 ft. by 25 ft., ten 
class-rooms having been provided at the side, with 
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folding partitions.’ The superintendent’s apart- 
ment, library, &c., are located near the boys’ main 
entrance. The architects were Messrs. R. C. & 
E. R. Sutton, of Nottingham, and the building was 
erected by Mr. W. Maule, of the same town. 

NEW THEATRE, EALING.—This building is being 
erected on the site of the old Lyric Hall in the 
Broadway, close to the Great Western and District 
Railway-stations. Entered direct from the Broad- 
way is the outer vestibule (32 ft. by 21 ft.), the right 
hand of which branches to the grand corridor, from 
which, ascending a few steps, is reached the recep- 
tion lounge, which will run, at the rear of the grand 
circle, across the entire breadth of the theatre. 
From either side of the grand circle access is 
obtained to the stalls, and to the balcony or family 
circle access is likewise gained from the outer vesti- 
bule. A corridor direct from the Broadway will 
lead to the pit. The theatre is being constructed to 
seat 1,400 persons, and is being built without 
columns, and an uninterrupted view of the stage 
will be given from all parts of the auditorium. 
Special attention is to be paid to the stage, 
which has a superficial area of 2,700 ft. The 
whole building is to be of entirely fireproof 
construction, and electricity alone. will be employed 
for illumination and stage effects. The artists’ 
dressing-rooms (which are ina self-contained block, 
and separated from the main building by fireproof 
doors) will be well appointed and up to date. The 
County Council’s rules relative to exits are being 
rigidly observed, and the site is well situated for 
these. The entrances to every portion of the 
theatre are to be duplicated by a similar number of 
special exits to be used in case of emergency. The 
domed ceiling and the fronts of the grand and upper 
circles will be treated in the early Grecian classic 
period ; panels of Wedgwood representing Thespian 
subjects, divided by small Corinthian columns, are 
to be introduced in the grand circle front, whilst 
Grecian vases alternate with the upper circle panels, 
the figures of which, in low relief, will represent 
the Fine Arts. The proscenium frame being square 
and gilded solid, will resemble a huge picture frame. 
On the eastern side of the theatte is planned a wide 
corridor, leading direct from the Broadway to the 
restaurant. At the end of this corridor is reached 
the reception hall, surmounted, at a height of 50 ft., 
by a glass dome, and surrounded by a marble bal- 
cony on the first-floor level, from which ascends the 
marble staircase to the principal rooms on the first 
and second floors. From the ground floor are 
entered the Montagu rooms, constituting the prin- 
cipal ball-room suite. The ball-room will have a 
dancing space of 65 ft. by 35 ft., exclusive of a per- 
manent orchestra platform at the north end, and 
ante-rooms on the east side. The ball-room floor 
will be laid on springs and the walls lined with 
fitted mirrors. The Perceval rooms, at the end 
of the building, will form a suite for small social 
gatherings and suchlike functions. The Leopold 
rooms occupy the entire Broadway frontage on the 
first floor, the largest room measuring 40 ft. by 35 ft. ; 
adjoining this is a reception-room and ante-rooms ; 
French casement windows connect with an open 
balcony overlooking the Broadway. The masonic 
temple occupies the second floor of the Broadway 
frontage, and includes an organ chamber. In addi- 
tion to the suites mentioned there will be included 
in the building a grill-room, café, billiard-room, 
buffet, and reading-room. The kitchens, larders, 
glass and silver pantries, services, &c , will be in the 
central top portion of the building, and connect 
with service and wine stock rooms on each floor, 
whilst the basement will contain an extensive range 
of cellarage. The building is being erected from 
plans by Mr. G. H. Pargeterand Mr. Walter Emden, 
(who is the consulting architect for the theatre por- 
tion), and Messrs. Beer & Gash, of Wharf-road, City- 
road, are the contractors for the whole block. The 
Broadway elevation is being built in biscuit-coloured 
terra cotta, by Messrs. Doultons, and the back eleva- 
tion is being treated in brickwork. 

NEW BETHEL, LOWESTOFT.—A new Bethel has 
been erected at Lowestoft, on Battery Green, near 
the Fish Markets. The architect was Mr. F. W. 
Richards, of Lowestoft, and Mr. C. R. Cole, of 
Lowestoft, was entrusted with the contract. The 
buildings comprise a chapel, 72 ft. Gin. long by 36ft. 
wide, a school-room 35ft. by 20ft., with reading- 
room 20 ft. by 15 ft., and a room measuring 20 ft. by 
12 ft., for small meetings. There are also a kitchen 
and lavatory. Accommodation is provided for 800 or 
goo people. The building is of red brick, and the 
heating is by hot water apparatus, fixed by Messrs. 
Waller & Smith, of Lowestoft. The cost of the 
building and land is about 4,420/. 

NEW RAILWAY HOTEL NEAR PETERHEAD.—The 
new hotel at Cruden Bay, for the Great North of 
Scotland Railway Company, was opened on the rst 
inst. The building, which is constructed of the red 
granite found in the district, is situated about half a 
mile from the recently-opened branch railway from 
Ellon to Boddam (near Peterhead), with which it 
will be connected by a narrow-gauge electric rail- 
way. The south frontage measures 120 ft., the 
central tower is 84 ft. high, and there are eighty 
bedrooms. There are tennis-courts on the grounds, 
and an eighteen-hole golf-course has been laid out 
on thelinks or downs adjoining. The total cost is 
understood to be about 40,o00/. The plans were by 
Mr. John J. Smith, architect to the railway company. 
The lift was supplied by the Otis Elevator Company, 





London ; tiles, sanitary apparatus, &c., by Messrs. 
Doulton & Co., Lambeth ; patent glazing by Messrs. 
Helliwell, Brighouse ; and locks and brass work by 
Mr. N. F. Ramsay, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; while, as 
previously mentioned in the columns of the Builder, 
the contractors for the other works were all trades- 
men in Aberdeen. : 

PROPOSED TOWN HALL, ILFORD.—It ‘is pro- 
posed to erect a town hall at Ilford, from plans 
prepared by Mr. B. Woollard. The plan is arranged 
so that the offices and town hall form one block, 
but so planned that the hall can be entirely shut 
off from the offices. The offices are entered from 
the High-road, and contain,.on the ground floor, 
surveyor’s, rates’, medical officer’s, and sanitary 
inspector’s offices, and spare rooms, with staff lava- 
tory, fireproof muniment room, and plan room, 
with grand staircase to upper floor, and second- 
ary stair and entrance in Oakfield-road, leading 
to the back of the council chamber. The first floor 
contains clerks’ offices, committee-rooms, and council 
chamber, with ante-room and lavatory ; and on the 
floor over, rooms for the caretaker are arranged. The 
town hall is entered from the High-road, and 
has also exits in the Oakfield-road and the 
back roads, which could serve as entrances. On 
either side of the main entrance is a _ cloak- 
room. The hall is about 57 ft. by 74 ft., and has a 
stage at the fire-station end 33 ft. wide, with two 
retiring-rooms on the same level, separated by a 
corridor, and one below on a level with the back 
road, by which they can be entered. Under the 
stage there is a large chair store. The hall is about 
36 ft. high, and has a large curved ceiling, through 
which the light is admitted. There is a small 
gallery over the entrance-hall and cloak-rooms. 
There are exits at both ends and in the centre. The 
elevations are to be of stone. The large central 
pavilion will contain a room in connexion with the 
clerks’ block, and is also intended for a large tank 
for water to supply the hydrants for first aid in case 
of fire. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


CASTLE EDEN AND WINGATE MILL, &c., WATER 
SUPPLIES.—The contract for supplying these places 
with water has been let to Mr. Thomas Bell, con- 
tractor, of Market Weighton, Yorkshire. The water 
for Castle Eden is pumped from the sandstone at 
Wingate Colliery into a reservoir at sufficient alti- 
tude to command the district. There will be from 
three to four miles of cast-iron water mains with 
the necessary air, stop and scour valves, and the 
water will be distributed by means of Kennedy’s 
self-closing, anti-freezing pillar wells. The water 
for Wingate Mill supply, &c., is obtained from the 
sand-feeder underlying the limestone, and will be 
pumped into a tank by a forcing set of pumps 
attached to the main pumping engine but distinct 
and separate from the other pumps. The analysis 
certifies the water to be good and wholesome. 
After reaching the small tank, the water will be 
again pumped into two iron storage tanks, 
to be erected at Wingate Mill, of capacity equal to 
several days’ supply. The tanks will be elevated 
above ground so as to afford ample pressure and 
the water will be distributed in cast-iron main with 
the necessary valves, &c., over the villages. The 
engineers are Messrs. D. Balfour & Son, civil engi- 
neers, of London and Newcastle, and the resident 
engineer is Mr. G. H. Humble. 

BACTERIAL FILTER BED, TONBRIDGE.—Theé Ton- 
bridge Urban District Council, at the suggestion of 
their Engineer and their Medical Officer of Health, 
have sanctioned the construction of a small experi- 
mental bacterial filter bed at the lower part of the 
sewagefarm. In constructing ita portion of the old 
storm bed was utilised, the three walls being raised to 
the necessary height, and an entirely new wall built 
on the west side, the finished size of the filter being 
45 ft. long by an average width of 25 ft., and 
4 ft. 6 in. in depth. The floor was formed of cement 
concrete, laid to proper levels, to an outlet governed 
by a screw-down valve, and discharging into one of 
the existing brick effluent carriers. The floor of the 
bed has acentre line of 4-in. agricultural pipes, and 
eighteen rows of 2-in. pipes on either side, laid 
herring-bone fashion. These pipes are packed 
round with large pieces of the coke. The next 
portion of the filtering medium is 15 in. of 
I%in. coke, then 9 in. of %-in. coke, and then 
about 6 in. of fine coke breeze. There are 
eight ventilating pipes, and the bed is charged from 
the precipitation tanks with a head of 4 ft. 6 in., the 
sewage being distributed over the entire surface of 
the bed by means of iron pipes, which have about 
350 perforations. The sewage received on the bed 
has been—(r) roughly screened (2) passed through 
a channel, where it has been in contact with 
alumino-ferric and (3) passed through a sedimenta- 
tiontank. This partially treated sewage is received 
on to the bed, and allowed to remain for two hours, 
then run off, and the bed left empty to aérate for 
two hours, before a fresh charge is received. In 
this way about three charges can be dealt with 
during the day and the filter left empty during the 
night. After the bed had been made water-tight, 
and filled in with coke breeze, sewage was begun to 
be treated on November 17, 1898. The con- 
structive arrangements and regulation have been 
carried out by the Engineer (Mr. Bradley), and the 
Resident Engineer (Mr. J. W. Ashby), and the Medical 
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Officer (Mr. |Tew) has already made a number of 
analyses. After the filter has accumulated q 
sufficient bacterial activity, which should be reached 
in about three months from the commencement of 
its use,'he’ proposes making further chemical com. 
parisons between the tank sewage and the filter 
effluent. 

NEW DusT DESTRUCTOR FOR WHITECHAPEL, — 
At a recent meeting of the Whitechapel District 
Board, the Electrical Committee recommended that 
the amended offer of Messrs. Manlove, Alliott, & 
Co. for the erection of a new destructor for this 
district, at the cost of 17,740l. 16s., be accepted, 
The report was adopted. 

IRON SAND FOR SEWAGE FILTRATION.—Mr, 
G. W. Rogers, A.M.Inst.C.E., writes that Messrs, 
Wake & Hollis, of Skerne Iron Works, Darlington 
have obtained permission from the Urban District 
Council to make further experiments with their 
carbonaceous iron sand under his supervision 
excellent results having been already obtained in 
the filtration of sewage with this material. The 
carbonaceous iron sand being a by-product from 
the various separating plants of Messrs. Wake & 
Hollis, can be obtained at a comparatively low price 
and in large quantities. The works can be inspected 
and results shown by appointment at any time to 
those interested. 

SEWERAGE WORKS, NEWPORT PAGNELL, Bucks, 
—A Local Government Board inquiry was held 
recently at the Urban Council Offices at Newport 
Pagnell by Mr. E. A. Sandford Fawcett, Inspector, 
for sanction to a loan for 9,000l. for works of main 
sewerage and sewage disposal. The scheme has 
been designed by Messrs. D. Balfour & Son, civil 
engineers, London and Newcastle-on-Tyne. The 
whole of the town is to be properly sewered with 
fireclay, socketted pipes, and where subsoil is wet, 
Hassall’s water-tight jointed pipes are to be used, 
especially adjoining the Rivers Ouse and Ouzel. 
The sewage will discharge into an underground 
storage tank, from which jit will be lifted by 
centrifugal pumps driven by gas engines in duplicate 
and forced through a rising main to the disposal 
works, where it will be specially treated by chemical 
or bacteriological tanks and land. Special means 
are to be taken also to prevent the flooding of the 
town during heavy rains by means of relief 
culverts. 


—_ 
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FOREIGN. 


NEW HOTEL, RANGOON.—A large hotel is being 
erected by Mr. J. W. Darwood on the Strand 
between Lewis-street and Thirty-eighth-street. The 
entrance is in the Strand, through an entrance-hall, 
leading to the large central hall, 130 ft. by 33 ft., con- 
taining the staircase and the office. On the right 
of the hall is a reading-room, situated so that it can 
be used as a waiting-room for people calling upoa 
visitors of the hotel ; and on the left is the drawing- 
room, opening also into the dining-room and hall. 
The former is a large room on the left of the draw- 
ing-room, at the corner of the Strand and Thirty- 
eighth-street, opening on to a wide verandah on 
two sides. On the Lewis-street front, behind the 
reading-room, are the billiard-rooms andthe bar. 
The latter is a very large and well-designed room, 
and the former, in addition to containing space for 
six tables, has ample room for spectators. Opening 
off the billiard-room are lavatories and water- 
closets fitted up with the latest and best appliances. 
At the back of the billiard-room is a side entrance 
for luggage. Beyond this are the assistants’ bed- 
rooms and visitors’ servants’ rooms and bath-rooms 
opening on toan area, upon the other side of which isa 
block containing the kitchen, hotel servants’ quarters, 
stabling for six horses, and the electric light installa- 
tion buildings, with boiler room, fuel store, &e. 
The central hall runs through the full height of the 
building, namely, three stories, and is covered in 
with decorative open timber skylight and ventilator, 
the rooms on both the upper floors being approached 
by corridors opening off a gallery running round 
the hall. With the exception of about twenty bed- 
rooms the rooms are designed with sitting-room, 
bed-room, dressing-room, bath-room, and water- 
closet en suite, every two sets of rooms having 4 
separate approach corridor, and each provided with 
verandahs. The rooms are all large, the smallest 
being 24 ft. by 15 ft., and are lofty and provided 
with ventilating panels in the frieze. In a city like 
Rangoon, where the summer temperature often con- 
tinues above 100 deg. in the shade for long periods, 
lofty rooms are necessary to allow for the swing : 
the punkahs, which must be kept going day an 
night in all rooms. The provision of a bath-room 
and water-closet to each room may appear ——, 
gant, but in Singapore it was found necessary an 
adopted, and has since been copied in most Eastern 
tropical hotels and houses. Externally the building 
has been treated plainly ; the lower part has a veran- 
dah in front of the main rooms, consisting of — 
of elliptical arches between piers supporting carvet 
brackets carrying an architrave, frieze, and bold cor 
nice, above which is an order of Corinthian columns 
in couples running through two stories, with re 
wall spaces and windows between. Along the w _ 
length of the front a wrought iron portico ay 
built, covering the footpath. Internally Pst 
principal rooms will be treated with a re 
panelled dado, 8 ft. high, with Burmese = & 
the walls above being plain finished, wit 
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polished “chunam” finishing coat to receive paint, 
the whole surmounted by an enriched plaster frieze 
and cornice, and lighted by large arched opening 
filled with glazed screens, the arches springing from 
the top of the panelling. Theceilings are of teak, 
panelled and moulded, the constructional beams 
being exposed. The main staircase is of teak. 
Throughout the interior of the building, wherever 
carving occurs, Burmese will be employed to carry 
it out, and the work will be of Burmese design, as 
it is found that whilst they are really good carvers 
of this style of work, they fail at any other, no 
matter how carefully full-size details are prepared ; 
therefore, each carver will design his own particular 
work, the architect simply giving him the subject. 
The whole of the building will be lighted with 
electric light, and all rooms will be fitted with 
electric fans, which will be constantly working 
through the ‘hot season. The building has been 
designed by Messrs. Swan & Maclaren, of Singa- 
pore, and is being built by Messrs. Deacon, Clark & 
Co., of Rangoon. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
Owing to failing health, Mr. Henry Knight has 
retired from the firm of Henry Knight & Son, 
builders, of 16, Bruce Grove, Tottenham. The 
remaining partner, Mr. Henry Avory Knight, will in 
future carry on the business under the present title 
at the same address. 

SANITARY INSPECTORS,—In the House of 
Commons on the 2nd inst.,in reply to Mr. Hob- 
house, Mr. Chaplin said: An association has been 
fermed, with the concurrence of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, for holding examinations of persons 
desirous of obtaining certificates of competency for 
the office of sanitary inspector or inspector of 
nuisances. The association has been registered as a 
company with limited liability. One of the objects 
of the association is to prescribe such course of 
study and technical training as may be calculated to 
ensure the fitness of persons desirous of qualifying 
for the offices above mentioned. Several bodies, 
some of whom provide instruction for those who 
desire to become sanitary inspectors, will be repre- 
sented on the examination board, and representa- 
tives may be elected by such additional bodies as 
may from time to time be approved by the Local 
Government Board. 

ABERDEEN MASTER MASONS’ ASSOCIATION.—The 
annual dinner was held on 3rd inst. in the Imperial 
Hotel, Aberdeen. Mr. John Fyfe, granite merchant, 
occupied the chair, and the croupiers were Mr. John 
Morgan, President of the Association, and Mr. 
Robert Slessor. The toast of ‘The Architects” 
was responded to by Mr. James Souttar, President 
of the Aberdeen Architects’ Association, who spoke 
on the evils of jerry-building. 

BYRON STATUE FOR ABERDEEN.—The sub- 
committee in charge of this movement recommend 
that Mr. Pittendrigh Macgillivray, A.R.S.A., Edin- 
burgh, be appointed as sculptor, and that he should 
also report as to the most suitable site for the 
proposed statue. 

THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT.—Civil Service 
estimates relating to Public Works and Buildings 
show an increase of 2,000/. for the Houses of 
Parliament. The total vote for that building is 
36,0001. A hydraulic lift in the Speaker’s residence 
will cost 1,000/.,and the reconstruction of Members’ 
Staircase to the terrace 500/. The total for lighting 
for the coming year is 5,900/., of which 2,600. is for 
gas and 3,300/, for electric current. 

HULL ELECTRIC LIGHTING.—At the Town Hall, 
Hull, on the 28th ult. Mr. H. H. Law, Local 
Government Board Inspector, held an inquiry into 
the merits of an application made by the City 
Council for sanction to borrow 16,000/. for electric 
lighting purposes. The Town Clerk said the Pro- 
visional Order for electric lighting was obtained in 
1890. The present population was estimated at 
234,270 ; the annual assessable value of the city at 
909,544/. ; whilst the loans for all purposes amounted 
to 1,197,298/. Mr. Barnard (electrical engineer) 
said the total capacity of the present works was— 
Dagger-lane, 22,000 lamps of eight-candle power ; 
Sculcoates-lane, 29,666 ; total, 51,666. There were, 
however, equivalent to 69,350 eight-candle power 

mps connected with the mains, and, in addition 
notice had been received of about 5,800 such lamps 
now being fitted up. The present plant was entirely 
inadequate to meet the demand in the near future. 
ps was no opposition to the application. 

HE LYCEUM THEATRE.—A company is ab 
be formed to purchase, for 275,0001., "dha piace 
estate—covering 22,700 ft. superficial, and valued at 
260,000l.—of the theatre together with rentals of 

shops and cellars in Exeter-street, and the interest 
of the present lessee, Sir Henry Irving. It is not 
commonly known that the Lyceum is one of the 
oldest established playhouses in London. It was 
originally built in 1765, after James Payne’s designs 
a8 an academy and show-room under that name, for 
: Society of artists, from whom Garrick bought the 
age to prevent its conversion into a play-house. 
n 1790, one Lingham, of the Strand, a breeches- 
maker, bought the premises and opened them for 
musical performances. In 1794-5 Lingham leased 
seg adjoining land to Dr. Arnold, who there 
uilt a theatre which was subsequently devoted to 


exhibitions of paintings, musical, equestrian, and other 
entertainments. In 1803-4 Winsor showed there 
some experiments in gas-lighting. In 1809 Mr. S. A. 
Arnold enlarged the building and opened it as the 
English Opera House. It was rebuilt, from Samuel 
Beazley’s designs, in 1816, and consumed by fire on 
February 16, 1830. The theatre was again rebuilt 
ata cost of 35,000l. by Beazley, westwards of its 
predecessor, whose site was taken for the laying 
out, in 1830-1, of Wellington-street, and opened 
with English opera on July 14, 1834. Thirteen 
years afterwards the interior was richly decorated 
for Madame Vestris, who there made her last 
appearance in Planché’s extravaganza, ‘“ Once 
Upon a Time.” In 1891 the late C. J. Phipps 
carried out some alterations of the interior, and 
enlarged the building by taking in the two 
restaurants that stood on either side of Beazley’s 
portico. Beazley also built a new green-room, 
in 1838, and,a room at the Lyceum for the 
“Sublime Society of Beefsteaks,” founded by 
Rich and Lambert at Covent Garden Theatre in 
1735, who had migrated thence to the (old) Lyceum 
in S. Arnold’s day, and, after a sojourn (1830-8) at 
the “ Bedford Head,” returned to the new Lyceum, 
erected in 1831-4. The society’s effects were sold at 
Christie’s rooms in 1869, but we understand that 
their room at the Lyceum has been restored, and 
that the meetings are revived. The old set of 
chairs belonging to the society were bought at the 
sale by the late Dodgson Foster, and removed to the 
board-room of M. B. Foster & Co., Maryleboue-road. 
The premises to be acquired by the new company 
comprise No. 21, Wellington-street, and five shops in 
Exeter-street, with frontages of 130 ft. to Wellington- 
street, 140 ft. to Burleigh-street, and 160 ft. to 
Exeter-street. 

SALES OF BOOKS AND TOPOGRAPHICAL DRAW- 
INGS.—Amongst the books recently sold at Hodgson 
& Co.’s auction rooms we may notice the following : 
—Symond’s Renaissance in Italy, 7 vols., 181. 15s. ; 
Pilkington’s Dictionary of Painters, 15/.; Dugdale’s 
Monasticon, 8 vols., 18/.; Ackermann’s Microcosm 
of London, 3 vols., 1o/. 1os.; Surtees’s Durham, 
4 vols., 26/.; Nicholl’s Leicester, 4 vols., 391. Ios. ; 
Whitaker’s Richmondshire, 2 vols., 12]. ; and of the 
Kelmscott Press issues, a parcel containing Tenny- 
son’s Maud, Morris’s Gothic Architecture, Amis and 
Amiles,and some German fifteenth century wood- 
cuts, 4 vols., 10/. At Sotheby’s rooms :—Gazette 
des Beaux Arts, 35 vols., 10/.; C. Blanc’s Histoire 
des Peintres, 11/. 10s, ; and some prints by Barto- 
lozzi and others, 96/. In the dispersal of the late 
J. Holbert Wilson’s collection (second portion) of 
engravings and drawings illustrative of the domestic 
history of London and the environs were comprised 
Payne’s Somerset House, terrace front, 14/. 15s. 
(Colnaghi) ; G. Hunt’s aqua-tint of the Elephant 
and Castle tavern, after S. J. E. Jones (1826), 23/. 
(Lee) ; Hollar’s Execution of the Earl of Stratford, 
with a black-letter ballad and the Earl's “last 
speech” on the scaffold, 22/. (Noseda); John 
Norden's London Bridge in 1597, a very rare speci- 
men of the first state before the plate was reduced, 
30l. (Jones); T. Hosmer Shepherd’s Cheyne-walk 
and old Chelsea Church, 19/. (Sotheran) ; old Spring 
Gardens, 1o/. 15s. (Lee); Rowlandson’s Salutation 
Tavern, Greenwich, on an Easter Monday, 30/.; 
the oid Eel-pie House, Twickenham, 23/. Ios., with 
water-colour views of Rag Fair, Putney Bridge, 
Rotherhithe, and Wapping Old Stairs, and (by T. H. 
Shepherd) of the Fleet Prison. 

LONDON ALMSHOUSES.—The Hackney Vestry have 
in view the purchase, for purposes of a public re- 
creation ground, of the site of the Ironmongers’ Com- 
pany’s almshouses and their chapel in Kingsland- 
road, at the corner of Pearson-street. The premises 
were built on the foundation of Sir Robert Geffery 
(1703), who by will directed that the greater portion 
of his estate should be converted into money and 
that the Company should therewith buy land and 
erect an almshouse for as many poor persons as the 
rents and proceeds—after allowance made for pay- 
ing each inmate 61. 15s. yearly—would sustain. The 
existing site was bought accordingly, and fourteen 
houses, with a chapel, were erected thereon. Sir 
Robert also left 4oo/., the interest to form the 
chaplain’s stipend, and the endowment was sub- 
sequently increased under the will (1846) of 
William Wild, who left the Company a sum 
of 3,5002. Consols in trust, of which the dividends 
were to be shared equally by the almspeople ; 
the annual income derived from the Geffery 
bequests (including some charities in Erney 
and Landrake, Cornwall) amounts to about 1,700l. 
The next adjoining premises, in Kingsland-road, 
comprise the almshouses of the Framework Knitters’ 
Company (incorporated in 1663), originally founded 
in 1727 by Thomas Bourne’s bequest of 3,oo00/. for 
the purchase of land and the building thereon of a 
house for twelve of the Company’s poor freemen, in 
favour of whom subsequent donors added a further 
aggregate amount of 2,500/. The land cost 1451., 
the house was built for 800/., and the four charities 
now yield about 134/. per annum. 

THE OLYMPIC THEATRE.—It is stated that the 
lessee has offered to sell to the London County 
Council for 12,000]. his interest—otherwise com- 
puted to be worth 25,o00/.—in the lease of the 
theatre, consisting of an unexpired term of fifty-one 
years, from December 31 last, at a rent of 2,250). 
per annum. The theatre comes within the limits of 





the Council’s plans for the proposed new street from 





High Holborn to the Strand—for which, by the 
way, the name of “ Gladstone-avenue” is already 
suggested. The old Olympic Theatre (whose history 
we briefly described in a “‘ Note,” July 13, 1889) was 
rebuilt by Messrs. Holliday & Greenwood, con- 
tractors, eight years ago, after the plans and designs 
of Messrs. Crewe & Sprague, who made further 
alterations, with redecoration, of the premises, in 
the autumn of 1893, in view of their conversion for 
purposes of a music-hall. The building covers a 
total area of 14,000 ft. superficial, and the stage is 
said to be, in size, second to only that of Drury-lane 
Theatre. 

IRON HOUSES FOR RAILWAY WORKERS. — One 
hundred houses or huts entirely of iron have been 
sent out for the workmen employed on the Uganda 
Railway, it being necessary to have dwellings which 
would sufficiently protect the inmates from wild 
beasts. The houses were made by Messrs. A. J. 
Main & Co., of the Clydesdale Ironworks, from a 
pattern selected in competition and approved by the 
Government engineers in charge of the work. 

INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE.—The Prudential Assur- 
ance Company announce in their Annual Report 
that the premiums received during the year from 
the Industrial branch showed an increase of 
167,165. over the previous year. The Report states 
also that, public attention having been for some 
time past directed to questions of thrift and provi- 
sion for old age, the directors have had under 
consideration how they can further assist those 
policyholders who, from age and diminished earn- 
ings, find some difficulty in maintaining the payment 
of premiums on their policies, and they have there- 
fore made provision for all policyholders in the 
Industrial branch who have been assured for twenty- 
five years to be free from the payment of further 
premiums as they attain the age, of seventy-five. 
This alteration takes effect at once. 

ETRUSCAN ANTIQUITIES.—Concurrently with a 
rearrangement and extension of the exhibited 
objects in the Grzco-Roman basement, British 
Museum, a novel departure has been made. Dr. 
A. S. Murray has fitted up two recesses in partial 
resemblance of rock-hewn tombs ; in one he gives 
us facsimiles of the wall paintings and central 
column of the Etruscan tomb at Vulci, as dis- 
covered in 1833; in the other, which is a copy 
of the Grotto Dipinta, at Bomazo, in Etruria, 
is deposited a sarcophagus, the walls being painted 
with a dado of swimming fish, above which are 
painted an urn, four sea-horses, and human heads.* 
The large semi-circular mosaic pavement, of pro- 
bably the third century, found at Halicarnassos in 
1856, and representing Venus (Anadyomene) with 
two female Tritons is now set up against the east 
end wall, where it can be seen to greater advantage, 
albeit not in its normal position. Another interest- 
ing relic is the large Roman hydraulic wheel, of 
wood, found, with the axle and hub of another, in 
the north lode of the Rio Tinto mines in Spain, 1886. 

THE ESTIMATES: PUBLIC WORKS AND BUILD- 
INGS.—Of the grants for the twelve months from 
the 31st instant we may notice the following :— 
New filter-bed at Kew Gardens, 2,700/.; improve- 
ment of the Roéhampton entrance, with a new 
lodge, Richmond Park, gool. ; wood-paving between 
Marlborough and Buckingham Gates, and lighting 
the roads and footpaths in St. James’s, Hyde, and 
the Green Parks, 5,000l. ; electrical lighting of the 
Natural History Museum, 2,000/., on account—the 
total estimate being 7,500/.; a gallery in the Pre-his- 
toric Saloon, a room for the Waddesdon (Baron Ferdi- 
nand de Rothschild) bequest, and improved lighting 
of other rooms at the British Museum, 1,o0ol. ; 
and a new hothouse at Hampton Court, 500/. The 
increased expenditure for Royal parks and pleasure 
grounds, the Houses of Parliament, surveys, Peter- 
head Harbour, Irish railways, and similar purposes, 
amounts to 23,751/., whilst a decrease of 63,i90l. is 
set against Royal palaces, Marlborough House, 
revenue, and other public buildings in Great Britain, 
harbours under the Board of Trade, and public 
works and buildings in Ireland ; so that there is an 
actual net decrease of 39,439/. from the total, 
1,935,0611., for the official year that ends with this 
month. 

DECORATION OF LIVERPOOL TOWN HALL.— 
Under the direction of Professor Simpson, acting at 
the request of the Finance Committee, and in con- 
nexion with the City Surveyor, the alterations and 
redecorations of the Town Hall are approaching 
completion. For some months the large ball-room 
has been under repair—a new roof being supplied. 
The whole suite of reception-rooms has been 
redecorated, a most pleasing and effective scheme 
of colour being introduced, and it is expected that 
in the course of a few weeks the rooms will be 
available for the use of the Lord Mayor for civic 
hospitality on a larger scale than has been possible 
for some time.—Liverpool Mercury. 

INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. — We 
are informed by the Secretary that as a very large 
number of members and others failed to gain ad- 
mission to the meeting on March 2, Mr. Marconi 
has kindly promised, at the request of the Council, 
to repeat his lecture and demonstration on Thurs- 
day, March 16, in the theatre of the Examination 
Hall on the Victoria Embankment, adjoining 
Waterloo Bridge. Up to 7.45 p.m. admission will 
be only by tickets, to be obtained by members on 
application to the Secretary. 








* Confer Mon. dell’ Inst. I., pl. 42, and IL, pls. 53-4. 
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EASTBOURNE MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—At the annual meeting of this Association, held at 
Hermitages Rooms on the 28th ult., the report and 
balance-sheet for the past year were received and 
adopted, with thanks to the retiring officers. The 
committee for the year was elected as follows: Mr. 
Joseph Martin, President, re-elected ; Mr. E. Corn- 
well, Vice-President, re-elected ; Messrs. M. Martin, 
Stanbridge, Winter, Breach, Miller, Bainbridge, and 
Lacey. It was unanimously decided to join the 
South-Eastern Counties Building Trades Employers’ 
Federation. : 


_ 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


THE PLASTERERS’ DISPUTE, AND ITS EFFECTS 
ON THE MANCHESTER DISTRICT.—What will be the 
exact effect in Lancashire of the lock-out, an official 
of the union told one of our correspondents, is a 
matter which cannot be calculated. In London, it 
will mean every man in the trade, but in the country 
things are different. There are many travelling 
plasterers who take a job, here, there, and every- 
where, avoiding the districts where there are branches 
of the union, and there are also large numbers of 
plasterers in many of the towns in the immediate 
meighbourhood of Manchester who are not members 
of the union, and who will not be affected by the 
dispute. In Manchester and Salford 600 men are 
members of the union, and the whole of these who 
are in the employ of the federated firms will be 
sufferers. In Oldham, on the other hand, the union 
is weak, only about fifty men in the trade being 
members of the union. Bolton has about 120 and 
Bury nearly 100, while Stockport has about sixty, 
and at Padiham, Warrington, Southport, and 
Blackburn there are prosperous branches.—Maun- 
chester Evening News. 

STAFFORDSHIRE BUILDING TRADES.—The build- 
ing trade throughout North Staffordshire is showing 
a general improvement, and there are now more 
encouraging signs of its continuance than for some 
weeks past. There isa great demand all over the 
district for a better class of artisans’ dwellings, and 
a number of builders are directing their attention to 
this particular class of buildings. Bricklayers have 
a small percentage of men out of work, but joiners 
are very busy in all towns, and in some instances 
overtime is being worked. Painters are slack, and 
are not averaging more than four and a half days 
per week. Plumbers are very busy, full time being 
general. Stonemasons are moderately employed, 
there being no great demand for. masonry at present. 
Labourers of all classes are fully employed. In all 
the brick and tile yards of the district there is great 
activity, and the operatives are working full time. 
At Leek the general condition of the building trade 
is in a fairly prosperous condition, and all classes of 
operatives are well employed. At Crewe trade is 
moderate, and employment is fair. At Stafford all 
classes of operatives with the exception of painters 
are working full time, and they are averaging only 
four days per week. At Cheadle, Tean, and Uttoxe- 
ter the building trade is exceptionally busy, and the 
operatives are working full time, and in some 
instances joiners are working overtime.—Stafford- 
shire Sentinel. ‘ 

ABERDEEN HOUSE PAINTERS.—The strike has 
been ended by the employers conceding a rise of 
4d. per hour in the wages. The men 1esumed work 
on Wednesday morning. 








LEGAL, 
FOREMAN’S ABSENCE—MASTER’S 
RESPONSIBILITY. 


AT Brompton County Court on Friday last week, 
before his Honour Judge Stonor anda jury, a case was 
heard in which Charles Thomas Baldock, a builder's 
labourer, of Battersea, sought to recover damages, 
under the Employers’ Liability Act, from his former 
employers, Messrs. Henry Smith & Son, builders, 5, 
Wetherby-terrace, Earl's Court-road, London, S.W., 
for personal injuries said to have been caused 
through neglect, for which the defendants were 
responsible The claim was for 218/. 8s. Mr. 
Moyses was counsel for the plaintiff, and Mr. Crisp, 
counsel, defended. 

The plaintiff stated that he had been in the employ 
of the defendants for about two years, and on 
August 18 last was helping to repair the inside of 
the roof of the Parish Room adjoining St. Philip's 
Church, Earl's Court. In order to get to the work, 
it was necessary to erect a scaffolding. In accord- 
ance with the instructions of the foreman, Piper, a 
scaffold was formed with two pairs of trestles, 17 or 
16 tt, high, with a plank laid upon the top steps. 
This, however, was not high enough, and at one 
end of the plank was placed a chair, at the other 
end a wooden box and five short pieces of quartering, 
and from the chair to the box was laid another plank. 
Three men who had been working upon this scaf- 
fold had just got down, and plaintiff was about to 
follow, when the top plank slipped, and he fell a 
distance of nearly 30 ft. to the ground. He sus- 
tained serious fractures of the bones of the right 
arm and wrist, and-concussion of the brain, 

Cross-examined : He was positive the foreman 
saw the scaffold with the box and chair, and told 
him to work upon it. 

Other evidence was given in corroboration. 


For the defence, John Piper, the foreman, totally 
denied having seen the scaffold in question, although, 
judging from its description, he considered it to 
have been perfectly safe. His instructions to the 
men were to erect a scaffold with the trestles and 
planks, for he was under the impression that nothing 
more would be required. At the time of the acci- 
dent there was no foreman on the job. 

The three men who had been working on the 
scaffold, just before the accident occurred, each 
stated that the box, chair, and upper plank were 
erected in the foreman’s absence, and without his 
instructions. Each of these witnesses also said 
that the plaintiff missed his footing while in the act 
of descending from the scaffold. 

His Honour said it was for the jury to say (1) 
Whether the plaintiff fell through a pure accident ; 
or (2) Whether there had been a defect in the scaf- 
fold, or otherwise negligence on the part of the 
defendants. 

A juryman: Suppose the foreman were not 
present when the scaffold was erected, would that 
relieve the defendants from liability ? 

His Honour : No; the master would be liable for 
any negligence on the part of his servants. 

The jury found that the scaffolding was an unsafe 
one, and that there was negligence on the part of 
the defendants or their foreman, in allowing such a 
scaffolding to be used. They assessed the damages 
at 125/. 

His Honour gave judgment for the plaintiff 
accordingly, and allowed costs. 





BUILDER'S DAMAGES AGAINST ISLINGTON 
VESTRY. 


AT the Clerkenwell County Court, before Judge 
Edge, on Wednesday, John Boldero, trading as J. 
Winget & Co., builder and decorator, 54, Freeling- 
street, Caledonian-road, made a claim against the 
Islington Vestry for 9/. 15s. for damage doneand loss 
of rent sustained, caused through the workmen 
employed by the Vestry to execute certain drainage 
work leaving plaintiff's premises in an unfinished 
state. 

The action raised a question of considerable 
importance. The Vestry’s workmen went to the 
house, which was sublet to several tenants, to 
execute drainage work, but did it in such a way 
that when they left the premises, owing to the 
damage they had done, the amount sued for was 
expended to put them right again. 

It was denied, on the part of the Vestry, that the 
repairs for which a claim was made had not been 
carried out; but his Honour found against the 
Vestry, and gave a verdict for the plaintitf for 6/. for 
work done, with costs, and allowed plaintiff ros. for 
loss of rent. 





INTERFERENCE WITH ACCESS OF LIGHT: 
DAMAGES AGAINST A BREWERY COMPANY. 


In the Chancery Division of the High Court of 
Justice, on Friday, March 3, the case of Savage v. 
the Wenlock Brewery Company came on for hear- 
ing before Mr. Justice Byrne. The case was origi- 
nally heard betore Mr. Justice (now Lord Justice) 
Romer, and was one for an injunction torestrain the 
defendants from erecting a new building so as to 
interfere with the access of light to plaintiff's pre- 
mises. 18, Red Lion-street, W.C. The court on that 
occasion said that as the damage, if any, seemed to 
have been done, the new buildings being then prac- 
tically completed, the case had better be referred to 
an expert,and it was ordered that the matter be 
referred to Mr. Henry Currey, architect, of 37, 
Norfolk-street, Strand, to ascertain whether the 
plaintiff had sustained any damage by the erection 
of the building, 62 and 63, Red Lion-street, and to 
assess the amount of such damage (if any), and by 
consent of the plaintiff and defendants, the report 
of Mr. Currey and the assessment of the damage to 
be final. 

The report (said Mr. Neville, Q.C., for the plaintiff) 
was as follows : “I am of opinion that the plaintiff 
has sustained some damage by reason of the new 
buildings aforesaid, and [ assess the amount of such 
damage to the plaintiff's premises, 18, Red Lion- 
street, at 251. 

Mr. Neville said the only question that now 
remained was as to the costs. He submitted that 
the costs should follow the result of the reference. 
He wished to point out that the plaintiff's interest 
in his premises was only a six-year’s interest, and 


sented something like a deterioration of the premises 
to the amount of 5/.a year, because, of course, the 
plaintiff could not recover damages in respect of 
any period outside his term. He (counsel) there- 
fore thought that the damage to the premises might 
be taken as representing a very much larger sum, 
and he submitted that in such circumstances that 
when the plaintiff brought his action he was clearly 
entitled to an injunction, and ought now to have 
the costs. 

Mr. Levett, Q.C., for the defendants, argued that 
as the damages awarded by the arbitrator were so 
small, the plaintiff should bear the costs, or else 
that each party should pay their own. 

His Lordship, however, on the principle that the 





plaintiff had succeeded in showing damage to his 





premises by what the defendants had done, ordered 
the defendants to pay the costs, and gave judgment 
for the plaintiff for 25/. with costs. 
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“MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, MARCH ro. 


Architectural Association (Discussion Section).—Mr, 
H. C. Corlette on Colour.” 7 p.m. 

Royal Institution. — Professor H. L. Callendar on 
‘* Measuring Extreme Temperatures.” 9 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students’ Meeting),— 
Mr. H. Lapworth on ‘‘The Construction of the “Elan 
Aqueduct, Birmingham Waterworks.” 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 11. 


Edinbureh Architectural Association. — Visit 
Colinton House, Coiinton Castle, and Redhall. 

Royal Institution.—The Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh on 
‘©The Mechanical Properties ot Bodies.” V. 3 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary 
Officers).—Inspection at Frien Barnet Sewage Works, 


to 


3 p.m. : : 
Institution of Junior Engincers.—Conversazione at 
Westminster Palace Hotel. Reception at 7 p.m. 


Monpay, Marcu 13. 


Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Offcers),— 
Dr. Joseph Priestley on ‘‘ Ventilation, Warming, and 
Lighting.” 8 p.m. 

Bristol Society of Architects.—Mr. G. H. Oatley on 
** Bills of Extras.” 


TuESDAY, MARCH 14, 


Northampton Institute, Clerkenwell. — Lectures on 
Medizval Architecture, by Mr. Francis Bond, M.A. X.— 
** Monks and Monastic Architecture.” 7.45 p.m. 

institution of Crvit Engineers. - Papers to be dicussed: 
(1) “‘ Water-tube Boilers for Marine Engines,” by Mr. 
J. T. Milton; (2) ** Recent Trials of the Machinery of 
War Ships,” by Sir John Durston. 8 p.m. 

Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors.—Mr.E.P. 
Warren on ‘‘ Theory, Practice, and Tradition.” 8 p.m, 

Perth Architectural Association. —Mr. W. M. Page on 
‘SArt.” ‘8ipsms 

WeEpNEsDAY, MARCH 15. 

Sanitary Institute (Demonstraions for Sanitary 
Oficers).—Inspection of Disinfecting and Filtering Ap- 
pliances at the Lambeth Disinfecting Station, Wanless- 
road, Loughborough Junction. 3 p.m. ; 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Ordinary meeting of the members. 8 p.in. ig 

Society of Arts.—Sir Marius Samuel on “Liquid 
Fuel.” 8 p.m. 

British Archeological Association.—(1) Mr. C. A. 
Donelly on ‘‘ The Crannog at Dumbuck.” (2) Mr. C. Dack 
on ** Survival of Old Customs at Peterborough.” 8 p.m. 


Tuurspay, MARCH 16. 

Royal Institution.—Mr. William Poel on “ English 
Playhouses in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth 
Centuries.” = 3 p.m. . 

Society of Antiquaries.—8.30 p.m. 

. fescue i omeice ye Sanitary Officers).— 
Dr. H. R. Kenwood on “‘ Infectious Diseases and Methods 
of Disinfection.” 8 p.m. . 

Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts.-- 
Mr. E. Doran Webb, F.S.A., on “ The Diary or a Sarum 
Worthy of the Seventeenth Century.” 8p.m. |, 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Students visit to the 
Generating Station of the South London Electric Supply 
Corporation, in course of construction. 2.30 p.m. 


Fripay, MARCH 17. 


Architectural cissociation.—Mtr. Reginald T. Blomfield 
on ** Reflections on the English Renaissance.” | 7.30 p.m. 

Glasgow and West of Scotland Lechnicat College 
(Architectural Craftsmen’s Society).—(1) Mr. w. G. 
Peddie on ‘‘ Electric Lighting of Buildings. (2) Mr. G. 
Davidson on *‘ Levelling.” 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 18. 

Royal Institution.—The Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh on 
“The Mechanical Properties of Bodies.” VI. 3 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary 
Officers).—Inspection at Morden Hall Farm, Morden, 
Surrey. .m. " 

Perth a Association. — Visit to Brahan 
House, near Tulloch. 


—_— 
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RECENT PATENTS: 
ACCEPTED SPECIFICATIONS. 


Open to Opposition until May I. 


1897.]—27,876, The Liver Acetylene Gas Co. & Evans, 
Peo dm TT Aovyiens or other Gas Consraeet, oa 
Addition of a Liquid to a Solid ; and [1898] 4,129, ~ 
& De Thiersant, 9,023, Dargue, and 9,384, Kitchen, . y 
lene Gas. [1898.|—1,803, Codds, Electrical gh any 
4,115, sugg & Lofts, Ventilating Cowls. 40472. ron 
Machines for Assorting, Separating, and Grading 3 








' Sprague, Electrical Control of the Hoisting 
, Elevators, &c. 


the consequence was that 25/, must have repre-| ing Machinery. 


rials of Various Sizes by means of ee eral oer 


Rock Boring and ne 

Holders. 5;24?s 
oo. ie, Goddard, 
for Cage Hoists. 
the Size of Fires in 


4,716, Bornet, 
4,850, Ryan, 
Palmer & Candy, Mechanical Fitters. 
: Stopping and Locking Arrangement 
6,318, England, Device for Regulating ate ate 
Kitchen and other Ranges or Grates. 7,283, a _— 
| Miners’ Lamps and Electrical Lighting there es aA 5 
' Hillman, Tool Holders and Tools for the Slide “earth 
Lathes, &c. 8,287, Herriot, Combined eccceagag i > 
Burner and Mantle and Chimuey Lifter or ~—e.. a 
Down & Eck, Ausomatica! — “4 ag a pe kine 
Utensils. 8,604, Tonks, Locks Fitte == eae 
i S < Fro entl 
| and Latching Bolts. 8,717 ite ws 91 Vitreous 


s. 8,767, Fuge, b ; 
= 8,787, Nouken, Centre for Centre-bung is 
dows. 9,053, Myers, Weighing Apparatus. — Pick 
Enamelling Cast-iron Baths, &c. 951475 ype heer 
.and other Tool Handles. 9,155, ee coenTilet 
| Kilns for Burning Bricks, &c.  9,334-5» *° fy sills 
and their Fixing to Ceilings, Walls, &c. 9,379, 


f, 
Construction of Roadways, Footpaths, &e, 9,508 Turners 
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Packings, Joint-washers, and so on, for Pipe, Manhole? 
and other Joints. 9,789, Hirst & Collings, Electroliers and 
Incandescence Electrical Lamp Pendants. 9,895, Davy & 
Thomas- Davies, Raising and Lowering Arc Lamps. 10,046, 
Lilienthal, Fire-proof Floors. 11,447, Sanderson, White- 
lead Paint. 12,193, Pryce, Guards for the Moving Parts of 
Machines, to prevent accidents. 12,292, Swan, Sliding 
Socket Drain-pipe. 14,548, Bowles, Electrical Contact 
Makers. 19,002, Robinson, Woven Wire-fencing. | 20,120, 
Hass, Cupboard and Drawer Locks, and Making the 
Openings for them. 21,329, Fletcher, Stoves. 21,533, 
James, Imitation Mica-marble and Stone. 23,513, Ward, 
and 25,464, Shipman, Rope-traction, Conveying, and 
Hoisting Apparatus. 25,058, Solomon, Electrical Cut-outs. 
25,920, Berth, Cooking Stoves. 26,136, Lehner, Electrical 
Measuring Instrument. 26,143, Toelpe, Apparatus for 
Use in Constructing Concrete Buildings. 26,208, Marks, 
Pipe-joming. 26,662, Newman, Opening and Closing 
Apparatus for Fanlights, &c. 26,804, Binnie, Construction 
of Subterranean Tunnels and Machinery therefor. 27,339, 
von Forell, Production of Cement from Limestone and 
Blast-furnace Slag. 27,484 and 27,550, Lobpitz, Dredging 
Machinery. [1899] 76, Erie Safety Window Co., Frames 
and Sashes. 140, Rockefeller, Adjustable Saw-tables. 3495 
Tuttle, Air Registers or Ventilators. 1,094, Harris, Fire 
Escapes. 1,309, Davies, Device for Trimming Oil Lamps 
and Stoves. 1.481, Pick, Wire Lathing for Applying 
Plaster, &c., to Wall Surfaces. 1,486, Naylor, Construc- 
tion of Marking and Cutting Gauges. 1,682, Armstrong, 
Lining for Lavatory Basins, Sink-wells, &c. 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 
24,707-—ACETYLENE GENERATOR : C. Guy.—A gas bag 
opens, according to the consumption of gas, a slide valve, 
through which granular carbide falls into water in a closed 
tank attached to the carbide holder by means of a hinge 
and packing ring, and also connected by tubes with the 
bag’s interior ; the bag is made to bear against a plate, 
which, whilst held up by a spring, is connected, by a rod a 
lever, with a slotted plate that shifts over another slotted 
plate of the slide valve of the carbide holder; in action the 
bag, partly inflated, holds the valve in such a way that the 
slots register and allow carbide to fall; if the consumption 
decreases the bag’s expansion against the plate closes the 
vaive, and if it expands more the lever releases another 
spring-held lever to open the end of a tube through which 
gas will escape from the tank until the pressure again be- 
comes normal; should the bag collapse altogether the valve 
becomes closed ; the generated gas passes into the lower 
end of a purifier and thence to the outlet. 
24,757-—COOKING RanGEs: C. Milis.—To_ adapt the 
range for use asan open stove the fire-cover is put back 
beneath the top part of the hob, where it strikes against an 
arm which turns a rock-shaft in such a way as to press 
lever arms on to studs made in the side-cheeks of the hood, 
and thus to push the hood forwards into position. 
24,765.—SASH FasTENERS: A. MM. Tyler.—To the 
upper sash is fixed a bracket which has a spindle carrying 
acam and a projecting arm, a flexible arm is attached to a 
base-plate upon the lower sash; a milled head is turned to 
bring the cam and arm into position for unfastening the 
sashes ; upon closing the sashes the flexible arm turns the 
cam and the other arm into the locked position, the 
bracket limits thes motion, either way, of the cam, whose 
under surface may be roughened to engage with the 
roughened surface of the lower sash plate. 
24,78t.—COLLECTION OF HOUSE AND STREET REFUSE, 
&c.: S. ZL. Kinsbruner.—The main object of the inven- 
tion is to prevent the escape of dust when refuse is being 
transferred into a cart or receiver ; the bin is hooked on to 
a closed cart and is then tilted for the discharge of its 
contents, in course (about half-way) of its being overturned 
a projection of the door of the bin engages with the loop 
of the door of a frame hinged at the cart’s bottom edge— 
the latter door being pivotted at its upper edge and con- 
nected by a crank to a flap hinged to the cart’s cover; 
when the bin is turned up about go deg. the two doors are 
automatically opened by the crank arms, the space 
between the frame and the flap is closed with a strip of 
flexible material, and stops support the bin when it is tilted. 
24,815,— MANTLES FDR INCANDESCENT Gas Lamps: 
H. Ottendbruch.—Platinum wires are woven or united 
with the fabric or netting of the mantles in order to 
strengthen them ; in one variety the mantles are corru- 
gated,and the platinum wires radiate from a platinum 
ring fixed around the mantle’s top. 
24,827.—ELECTRICAL INsuLATORS: AH. Kottgen.—The 
screws used for fixing the insulators on walls, &c., go 
through prismatic plugs composed of an easily fusible 
alloy; if two plugs are used, a strengthening plate is laid 
over them, a cardboard washer being placed between the 
plate and the two plugs; the plugs are set by means of 
plaster of Pa-is filled into grooves therein. 
24,862,—HEATING GREENHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, 
&c.: #, Le Poidevin. -From the boiler, placed upon the 
floor, the rising outflow pipe passes to the closed tank 
above, and the down-flow pipe to the warming pipes, a re- 
turn pipe being fitted into the boiler. A tank at the top 
receives the water which is forced out of the closed service 
tank by steam, whence it can flow into the warming 
pipes. 
24,905.—SLow-ComBusTion Stoves: A. Povonyi.— 
The stove body, for the most part, is composed of earthen- 
ware or other badly-conducting material, and the com- 
bustion chamber is made of metal. The stove can be 
arranged so that it is fed with fuel from a room adjacent. 
24,969.— VENTILATING CLosETs: W. Dalton.—An outer 
depending flange that engages with the basin, to which a 
detachable rim is fitted, is perforated to allow access of air, 
and the inner flange is perforated to permit the passage of 
fumes, &c., to pass away to an exhaust pipe. 
25,092.—MINERS’ SaFety Lamps: V7. Ackroyd.—The 
lamp cannot be locked unless the gauze is in position ; the 
flange of the gauze is normally secured by the glass when 
the following ring is screwed up, anda locking-bolt engages 
with a rack beneath the ring when the bottom of the lamp 
1s screwed in ; if, perchance, the gauze is forgotten, a screw 
upon the ring allows the latter to be screwed up until the 
locking-bolt no longer engages with the rack ; so the lamp 
cannot then be locked. 
25,182.—MoupinG Bricks: 7.C. Fawcett, Limited, 
& J. D. Fawcett.—In order that a polish or finish may be 
given to the sides of the brick by causing it to slide within 
the mould whilst being pressed therein, the inventors con- 
trive that a pair of toggle levers shall operate the upper 
plunger in the customary manner, whilst the lower plunger 
Is forced upwards by toggle-joints and springs which act 
upon a lever, the downward motion of the plungers com- 
a pe the springs, causing the lower plunger, with the 
tick upon it, to rise as the upper plunger is raised. 
25,183.—LAMP AND OTHER BRACKETS: C. Darrah & 
7. Gibson.—The invention lies in using flexible metallic 





tubing for the construction of brackets and arms of 
gasaliers, electroliers, &c.: and in stiffening the tubing 
with copper or other stripping, so that the brackets can 
easily be turned to any desired position or angle, and will 
so remain, the adoption of swivel or other joints being 
rendered unnecessary ; the flexible tubing may be retained 
by a sliding clip, or a short length of rigid band, and may 
be lined with a thin copper tube for the passage of gas or 
electrical wires. 

25,252.—COMBINED HEATING AND COOKING STOVE: 
Richmond & Co. and E. ii’. T. Richmond.—A perforated 
plate is fixed over the burners so as to deflect the products 
of combustion over the bottom of the oven placed within 
the stove, whence they pass up the sides to another deflec- 
tor which turns them to the outlets ; on the stove’s top is 
fitted a burrer for toiling water, &c., and the casing 
around the lower burners is made of cast-iron, perforated. 

25,257. — SIPHON DISCHARGE AND WATER-WASTE 
PREVENTERS: M. J. Adams.—The trap is divided into 
passages (two or more in number) by means of webs, the 
device is intended to facilitate the starting of automatical 
siphons wherein a head of water drives out the water-seal. 

25,279.—BRICK - MOULDING Macuines: D. Black.— 
Radial moulds are formed around a wheel that revolves on 
a fixed shaft, and in a fixed casing. the hopper charges 
each mould in its turn, whilst projections upon the wheel 
operate the “‘ doctor ” for levelling the clay, then a cover is 
dropped in to be held in position by its contact with the 
casing’s inner surface, and by the pressure of a plunger 
which is moved by acam; the plunger receives a further 
motion (for thrusting out the brick with its palette or 
cover) from acam upon the sleeve of the shaft, and the 
brick and pallette fal! upon arms operated by the projec- 
tions on the wheel, or by the cam, and are laid upon a 
travelling band; surplus clay escapes through holes in 
the sides of the mould, which are closed at the proper 
times by means of a plate moved by cam surfaces upon the 
casing. In one modification of the machine the compres- 
sion of the clay in the mould is effected by another set of 
plungers, which are carried in slides on the wheel’s outer 
side and are moved by cam surfaces upon the casing ; in 
another modification the sides and top of the brick are 
pressed by plungers that take their motion from inclined 
surfaces upon the casing—the filling hopper may be pro- 
vided with a hollow plunger having a bottom which is 
separately movable. 

25,350.—SIPHON- DISCHARGE AND WATER-WASTE PRE- 
VENTERS: VW’. Ross.—The mechanism, which can _ be 
worked by the hand, comprises a bell to which is attached 
an open tube which slides over the stand-pipe; a bowl- 
shaped float, made in one piece with the bell, is fitted with 
an auxiliary siphon ; the float and bell rise together with 
the rising water until a stop is reached, whereupon the 
water flows over into the bell and, in making its fall, sets 
the flush in action ; the auxiliary siphon being started by 
the flush, empties the float. 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


February 23.— By CHESTERTON & Sons. 
Crouch End.—.io, 12, and 37, Topsfield-parade, 
Wit OG YESS BPs: 7Shig Be SSSA cose cccens sicaces 164;950 
Kew.—Battenberg-rd., f.g.r. 132. 6s., reversion in 
OG WU bc cnevudesetdedeatadesedeyasandudeca 360 
By Jones, Son, & Day. 
Bethnal Green.—273 and 275, Globe-rd., f., r. 





MEbt MPs dsc ancadvurccodidaand dediausceenees 530 
Limehouse.—51 and 53, Ropemaker’s-fields, f., r. 
Mba cnes sade ecsednesshnewadadgasaaaedae 230 
Stepney.—22, 22a, 24, and 24a, Durham-row, f., r. 
Eb ckvcendietadncieddadnadecs vineceennedeos 1,520 
14 and 16, Ben Jonson-rd., f., 50/. 148. ........ 680 
Rotherhithe.—266, Rotherhithe-st., and plot of 
Deen Oe NON e) oay nasa asec ca aekaadencceces 170 
Hatfield Broad Oak, Essex.—Freehold house and 
premises and fire-engine house adjoining .... 225 
Limehouse.—24 to 39, Dalgleish-st., u.t. 74 yrs., 
Ee 100s ecctancxesstadssccncenccccdacedacs 355 


By C. C. & T. Moore. 
Mile End.—23a and 24, Tollet-st., area 1,870 ft., 


Wall Sel GiGeg Oe Oke. BR ob cp cet cccntceccaus 740 
Shadwell.—-22¢, TRIGI-GE., Co. cccecsccccscecsccecs 810 
Clapton.—s55, Powerscroft-rd., u.t. 79 yrs., g.r. 74., 

CW Macca tec ecede shee ca ccececqnnccdnweses 415 
Homerton.—10 and 12, Coopersale-rd., u.t. 764 

WN WP ORT asx a ecukatnateeaheeachaws te 580 
Rotherhithe.—14, Tunnel-sq., u.t. 83 yrs., g.r. 152. 400 
Chingford.—15, 17, and1g, Willow-st., f. ........ 640 


By Stimson & Sons. 
Camberwell.—62 to 76 (even), Peckham-rd., area 


BS Bie SO Whe Fg fe Ald Mae iccvecvaccudes 10,000 
Hammersmith.—42, Raynham-rd., u.t. 70 yrs., g.r. 

Shey Ch Edna dveccecees <4 xs Katine derdaa, tmlndka 400 
Old Kent-rd.—Cooper’s-rd., f.g.r.’s 222. Ss., rever- 

SIRE EE SOMES. os. cdnwccecnecexesnusensceeds 1,475 
Cooper’s-rd., f.g.r.’s 442., reversion in 34} yrs... 1,525 
Earl-rd., f.g.r. 9¢., reversion in 34} yrs. ........ 320 
Rivet-st., f.g.r. 3/., reversion in 194 yrs......... 200 
Rivet-st., &c., f g.r. 12¢., reversion in 154 yrs. .. 940 


By H. S. Woopcock. 


Wimbledon.—g, St. George’s-rd., u.t. 51 yrs., g.r. 
CER le Aa cadeddqccsdecandecagsaecaudades 450 
Wandsworth.—357, Wandsworth-rd., f., r. 50/..... 985 
Sa MAN VUNGs Gea We Ekiisedocacdvcavsaas awanceae 165 
South Lambeth.— 19 and 21, Viceroy-rd., f., r. 608. 1,140 
Norwood.—66, Cobden-rd., f., r. 164. ..e--seeeee 315 


y FAREBROTHER, ELtIs, & Co. 
Clapham.—Lambourne-rd., f.g. rents 252, rever- 


GIO ARNG cc cdcwcnaucnasnisevaassdiasics 790 

Grange-rd., f.g. rents 30/., reversion in 44 yrs... 870 
Bournemouth, Hants.—Christchurch-rd., f.g.r. 

2342. 8s. 1d., reversion in 69 yrs. .....+++-+66 95425 
Adeline-rd., f.g.r. 122. 12s., reversion in 69 yrs... 410 
Spa-rd., f.g.r. rood., reversion in 69 yrs......... 3,500 
Christchurch-rd., the Chine pleasure grounds, 

f.g.r. 752. 2s. 6d., reversion in 69 yrs. ......+. 3,000 
Christchurch-rd., a building site, area 1 acre, f. 7,000 


By Newson, Epwarps, & SHEPHARD. 
Crouch End.—37, 39, 4% 42, 45 to 54, 56 to 59, 61, 
62, and 64, Palace-rd., u.t. 65 yrs., g.r. 1472., 


Wi Or CI IONOD, occdpcnd duéchcanesaddaae cake 6,770 
Canonbury.—42, Poet’s-rd., u.t. 50} yrs., g.r. 72., 

Wi MR cebu dcdaceckeadueeasacdnednseensae 415 

16, Sebbon-st., u.t. 293 yrs., g.r. 52., 1. 282. .... 180 
Highbury.—128, Highbury-hill, u.t. 78 yrs., g.r. 

CT) ER ET Ce AE wiea< 415 


Hackney.—22 and 23, Victoria-st., u.t. 49} yrs., 


1, Victoria-st., u.t. 53 yrs., g.T. 32. 10s.,r. 262... £310 
Holloway.—3 and 5, Thane Villas, u.t. 51 yrs., 
Sta WR A MS: nas, sawn se aaaead canes 920 
Islington.—32, Morton-rd., u.t. 43 yrs., g.r. 54., 
ES RES Be RE Eo 335 
Pentonville.—17 and 18, Warren-st., u.t. 28} yrs., 
Ae Oa We OO as cee nes ciscas cawesess 425 
19 and 20, Warren-st., u.t. 284 yrs., g.r. uil, r. 


53 L. 
Stoke Newington.—172 and 174, High-st., u.t. 
_ SE YiSug Fle Glin Fe BFGK cccecsccccccceseccce 2,900 
Kingsland.—104, Boleyn-rd., with warehouse pre- 
mises adjoining, f., e.r. 2007., with goodwill .. 3,310 
rn Avenell-rd., u.t. 78 yrs., g.r. 72, . 


TEGO scccccundencie atasceticessscsanteeds 375 
aca * hee Claremont-rd., u.t. 95 yrs., g.r. 72.5 
We Wilcensas xe Obie sunnes seudevsneedsadeauda« 3 
Bloomsbury.—14, 15, and 16, Tower-st., u.t. 52 i 
OUR Gite Xe No NIU, kc anckcueccessdwadsexs 1,570 
By Georce BRrINSLEY (on the Premises), : 
Dulwich.—Thurlow Park-rd., Selmeston, f. ...... 24360 


By FRANKLIN & Jones & Tucketr & Son 
(at Stow-on-the- Wold). 
Stow-on-the-Wold, Glos.— Market-sq., ‘‘ The Wine” 
Vaults” p.-h., and oa. 2r. 28 p., fi, r. 452... = 100 
February 24.—By May & Rowben. 
Clapham Common.—6o, South-side, f., r. god. .... 1,690: 
By A. J. SHEFFIELD, : 
Bromley-by-Bow.—4o, 42, and 44, High-st., f., r. 
WE WMaccavsccies ae¥enacitiaeicacageuas 1,180 
West er i. to 49 (odd); Brunel-st., u.t. 62 yrs., 
r. 16 


ND | OPEC COT, COTTE EC CCCP EET ORT Ee 225 
Bethnal Green.—1 to 4, Tuscan-st., u.t. 48 yrs., 

WSU fa cuacccasshasces nnscadasedereeess 480 
Victoria Docks.—27, Freemason’s-rd., u.t. 87 yrs., 

g.r. 62. 6s., e.r. 552, with goodwill, &c....... 520 

By Do_tman & PEARCE. 

Haverstock Hill.—2 and 3, Maitland-pk Villas, 

WG 58 WI, OO BAG BARR ee cx 6c cdccn ss os 1,095 
Hampstead.—25, Belsize-sq., u.t. 53 yrs., g.r. 182., , 

WAI oo ca vand ee aes cecdseekeas nathana. 455 
King Henry’s-rd., i.g.r. 12/., u.t. 63 yrs., g.r. ‘ 

De Sv kp ccentcwesnenend 6 cgi dvekeedeanecnacan 210 

By Hopson, Ricuarps, & Co. 
Hampstead.—67, Priory-rd., f., r. r20/........... 2,110 
St. John’s Wood.—208, Belsize-rd., u.t. 56 yrs., 
Ot Wes We GRle a onc crcascaess sus desea 705 
Fulham.—297, Fulham-rd., u.t. 75 yrs., g.r. 20/., 
Ke FEGM. . occ cs cc cncscewncececcscescccccecses 3.380 
Kensington.—46, Shepherd’s Bush-rd., u.t. 77 
Wiis ht ee Wo MMe case ce can encecdce «sass 1,800 
Brondesbury.— 92 and 96, Brondesbury Villas, u.t, 
OC WIG SNe BUR RBI 6 occ cin sngndinasexe: 1,075 
Brixton.—Acre-lane, ig.r. 146/. 15S., u.t. 364 yrs., 
g.r. 121/., with reversions from 3} to 18 yrs... 250 
Highbury.—136, Petherton-rd., u.t. 494 yrs., g.r. 
Gi OM Ro RMnn ceeddvcacvcdiccstnccecua eunen 265 
Kilburn.—28 and 39, Salusbury-rd., u,t. 804 yrs., 
CRAB WORE. WOE do oc kksn ns cdeccaia cata ca 1,490 
By Messrs. SpeLMAN (at Norwich). } 
Norwich.—8g, Green’s-lane, f., r. 102. 17s. 4d..... 150 
I, 3, and 5, Green’s-lane, f., r. 23¢. 8S........... 200. 
gt.to 105 (odd) St. George’s Middle-st., f....... 520 
Jo to 82 (even), Calvert-st., f.......00-. cee sees 540 
By Sates & CLARKE (at Woolwich). 
Plumstead, Kent.—4o, 46, 50, and 52, Coxwell-rd., 

WO, Gan WIG eV OAL a cc cecececeeucananckaca 860 
32, Liffler-rd., u.t. 64 yrs., g.r. 32. 1oS........... 205 
93, Park-rd., u.t. 99 yrs., g.r. 44. TOS. 2.200.000 255, 
57 and 63, Sladedale-rd., u.t. 99 yrs., g.r. 72... .. 375 
Sladedale-rd., f.g.r. 42., reversion in 99 yrs...... 100 

February 27.—By Ciimrson & JOHNSON, 

Balham.—z2g to 35 (odd), Dornton-rd., part f. and 
part u.t. 75 yrs.,g.r. 72. 10S., r. 1442. ........ 2,200 
2, 3, and 4, Verrane-rd., u.t. 71 yrs., g.r. 192. 10s, 540 
Kew Bridge.—21 to 27 (odd), Spring-grove, u.t. 61 
WIR g ls WM cn dessdseces eateaseuneededs anes 650 
By WEATHERALL & GREEN. 
Wimbledon,—28, 29, and 30, Broadway, f., r. 

Mie 6 ccevdvedctwaddnddnedgaddddheadavadaed 7,56 
Gladstone-rd., a strip of land, f. .............. 100 
Alexandra-rd., f.g.r.s 1552., reversion in 83 yrs. 

MR! MGs nas cu cncecccsscckecuacntascabanacca 4,470 
Alexandra-rd., f.g.r. 352. for 11 years, then rising 

to 452., reversion in 89} yrs. ......2ceeceece 1,400 
Alexandra-rd., f.g.r.’s 1544. 16s., reversion in &t 

Wis Gah WGA 2 oa ou ce ge xancccdece ss ecidters -e 4,500 


By Wootton & GREEN. 
Regent’s Pk.—34 and 35, St. George’s-sq., f., r. 
MNGi. c cvucseedade: Gacadunadedeaesensd cna 1,620 
Hampstead.—45, Narcissus-rd., u.t. 109 yrS., g.r. 
Ue wetittasaden dade cekeukanenetgeceeeseeses 
20 and 23, Ulysses-rd., u.t. 85 yrs., g.r. 117, 18s., 
Wo Fld s4tacadeveseee cheveces pacsestotuat Mo. 930s 
By ALEXANDER PHILLIPs. 
Willesden.—Roundwood-rd., Cedar Bank and 


wn 
N 
wn 








Rose Bank, u.t. 96 yrs., g.r. 102. 10S. ........ 520 

76 to 26, go, 92, 106, 108, 114, 118, 120, and 122, 
Roundwood-rd., u.t. 96 yrs., g.r. 734. TOS. .... 3,530 

34, 36, and 38, Roundwood-rd., u.t. 96 yrs., g.r. 
Dib GUNG a 6 oa cha ccncekasaseasacss waa gts 

35, 37, and 41, Leopold-rd., u.t. 954 yrs., g.r. 
Biber daancsasdacddassadenedecdaecdaseuaened 780 
36 and 38, Brownlow-rd., u.t. 954 yrs., g.r. 12/.. 550 

Harlesden.—27, Fortune Gate-rd., u.t. gt yrs.,g.r. 
0 A ERE essence uvdadetnddecaeue 330 

Cricklewood.—23, Melrose-av., u.t. 96 yrs., g.r. 
ls: WORis Fe Blac sccacce ddvacedavesabene eaane 495 

By H. Hotvyoak & Son (at Luton). 

Luton, Beds.—Mill-st., ‘‘ The Royal Commercial 
Hately" £5 Wa Mees s6.0 soca ceaatanncas 6,100 

February 28.—By Boyton, Pecram, & 

BucKMASTER, 

Regent’s Park.—16, Sharples Hall-st., u.t. 674 yrs., 

g-T. 7h, To 35h- desace 325 


By J. Davey & Co. 
Peckham.—11, 13, 17, and 19, Sunwell-st., u.t. 66 

YISey Bele 15by wees cece veceees ete cecvccesonse 795 
. By Gopwin, Bas.ey, & ELprinGe. 
Hampstead-rd.—10, Harrington-st., u.t. 25} yrs., 

la BG Bit Fe Siddha nndadedeadacstauad an 605 
Brentwood, Essex.—z2 and 3, Avenue-rd., f.,r. 80/7. 1,105 
Richmond.—10, Park Hill, u.t. 6c} yrs., g.r. 82, 


Fa GORs. cp cccinchvmnn dene toda cpecauetusudhéas 550 
Stroud Green.—79, Stapleton Hall-rd., u.t. 79 yrs., 
Sha BO gle OE in kn cach cninscdnencsse ceed 690 
By EastTMAN Bros. 
Sydenham.—65, High-st., f., e.r. 500.......-00000 660 
By Green & Son. 


Chiswick.—16, Sutton Court-rd., u.t. 84} yrs., g.r. 
tooZ,, r. 150/., with piece of freehold land in 


Gale hip Be Salsa cradiescunsccanccdesseesecacs CON” MERS Se iccadecctaastagnarsecscovedataeuety’ &60 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 
COMPETITIONS. 
CONTRACTS— Continued. 
Desi 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums, ‘ % be | 
elivered. 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. Forms of Tender, &, Tenders 
TEE. PP Gramm Supplied by pe 
iment deat ttai Mn bo grt eee oof ; 4 te Re ery 7 30 a 
| Hall, Parago a 8 --| Remagas , Ore Poy ns Gacaacewen April 30 *Gravel Ballast, 
po eco eae ted al | Harrogate Corp....... 1502. ; 1007. ; and 75; June 3 “Tar Paving. " eta penne age Wood Green TU DO “eae a nm ual. 
Etementary School ............++. Willes MORE B, .cccce| = «> eo doenee No date Electric Uighting ................0-05 Stockport Sunday &ch.| w. B. Lao Committe, Mar, 24 
= i NOs scenes seecaces Ronm, St - 
Road M .terials ............... aecenea Maldon (&ssex) R.D.U | BH. G. eae yee 6 do, 
Market-hi'l. Ma'don .... 
CONTR ACTS. Church, South Kirkby .............. besenees G. F. Pennington, Archt Mar. 2% 
_ seutrel-chantes, Castle- 
Post Office, Westport, Ire'and........ Office of Public Works, ome Of Works, Gasia;,., do, 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. Forms of Tender, &, | _ o~ on Tretand ...... tees Hence, Duh ad - — 4 
3 Supplied by delivered, eating and Ventilation of Hospital] Norwich Corp ........ A E. Collins, Guil auail, lo. 
- ~ || *3chool Seating and Furniture ....... East Ham SB. ...... R. . L Curtia, 13, ‘L'ndon- Mar. 27 
Blevtricity Works..........ssscsseees Canterbury Corp. ....| R. Hammond, ©.8. 81, *Dust Destructo |G SR eal do. 
Victeria-st. W..... ... Mar, 14 Ry csnaseepessabeenenae Beckenham U.D.C. .. | J. un Angell, _lounell 
Stabling, Wissahickon, Eaglescliffe ©. H. Marristt & Son, | “Coroner's Court, M Offices, Beckenham...... do, 
NEWER ccpecccen oa rachedsoencaeese G. Taylor .......... Arent, West 5 Pant street, | oo. wee ortuaries and — Ueaed~il & a 38 ‘ 
webury .. ......... : I Sheltess 0.00... seeeeeeeeeseeeeeee!| Poplar B. of W... .... '. " a 
Oficos, &c, Shipbuilding Yard, —_* - Workhouse Iufirmary................ Kingston - on - Thames w.¥. Cig Sora Mar, 28 
a eee] Orvig, Tavior & Cn. .. do, do, | ‘ Ly, Te Ree Portsmouth-rd Mtr a 
Granite Road Metal (4700 tons)... Newark R.D.C. ......|0, D. M. Trinder, Surv. | | Stabling and Cottage ................ Wandsworth B. of W. | Offices, Eat Hill, Wands-| °”* 
rant Bronehton. Newark! do, ; worth, 8.W ...... .. 
Tron wa Wren Work, Pipes, &. pen erp. hepee* Baro Su-v. Town Hall. eee |. tas: *Boiler and Eng'ne House .......... a ee Asylums | Offices, Norfolk ao: do, 
SE EAS Sconces ond saos0<e00 a "gE . R. Fortune, gurv. ee ne eR ee Norf ilk-at. W.0......, : 
Guildhall, Rath... ...... do. Additions, Borough Asylum.......... Inenich a ee E. Buckham, os Surv. Mar, 29 
Four Villy, Pontypool ....... scenes ev ccccce J. J, Francis, Archt, Aber-| Sewers A TOWRMEE secs cscs April 1 
aah aati neiliditiiedh erenny pile peieess | do, || BEER wee ee ee eee eee ee eee en eee en eee King’s Lynn OCorp..... E. Be anes GE. — 
orks an als (various) .. .. . es Dist. B. of W. Fo ~ Pg lina | Aes Alterations to House, &c. at Gisworks| Bury (Lancs) Corp. | @. , Eogr. G & Apa 4 
*Road Making and Paving ............ Willesien D.C. ..... ee Robson, As Otfices | a *°nablic Rathe Leyton U.D.O. ne Elton, Bury. Avril 5 
yne-road, arn .... 0. tteeseeteeeeeseeea eens -D.C,........ | Town Hall, Lev'on, E. 
Electrical Plant, &. 0... seeeesseeee Dundee Gas Commrs, | W. A. Tittensore Ener. | Nas ty and Graining, Shepherd's F. and A. Church 26, as 
Tradbeve - -Creacent-road,|  «-_—»-—s—— fj UB ewer eee reece eeeeeeee eer eo eecccece Aen eli read, North 
uadee ..... onceaiie sen Mw. 15 P ensington, W. ........ 
Bsa TORO oes csccsovccsccesies Birstall Indus, Co-op. — Farm Buildings, &c. Ww. 8, —l Archt. No dite 
saa _. vr eae A. England. Birstall, Yorks. de. Nas canW one cases aersescuiet Leeds Sch. Bd. ......| School Boa Offices, 
Mertaray Gs Wye owss ...... 060-04 nome oe ae Rebuilding Black Horse Hotel, Otley| W. Whitaker & Oo |B. CGhiopiedeta, arche | 
Buriat Ground Works, Burngreave,| Brightside Bierlow| G. H. Wilkinson, Vestrv Lod Maa aieciaeuns Ltd, 2... c0cccece - | Guiseley, nr. Leads....., do. 
DIGI 5 ceuvansecesoscanshseeccee OY aes _Shottea Burngreave-road, eenmene aes 8 sei oo Davidson & Garden, 12, ‘ 
eee ; Aa, Dee-st. Aberdeen........ 
Nae an Mik ARES ASAIN soe's 50k Ws ROS oseccnscccese 13.0 Beek AVE Neath ring NE bis since ecacissesossumicer we (Leicester)| RB Cartwright, Gas ieosee do, 
7 5 
Villa, Bish well-read, Carlisle ...... ma Mote Oil ——s dia Three © sttages, St. Mallons, Mon..... wig Pera bi David Oncland=i $+.Mellors > 
Schoo's, Cathys-terrace .............. Cardiff Sch. Bd. ...... . i = ee’. Avcat, | Laundry Bu lding, Victoria-st. Govle| Goole Steam Laundry | Mr. Roberts, Clarkson's . 
astle-« | SR do. Hotel, Goole .. .. 
House and Shop, Cross-st. Morecambe) T. Baxter ............ Marshall notes archr Stores aad Premises, Starbeck ...... Harper Bros. ........| A. Gibaen, Archt, ~ 
arecambe............0. do Yorkehire Bank-chmb 
*Asphalte Paving, & .............08. be — Dis. Bd.| G. R. Norrish, Offices. Sanatori Baan Harrogate ........ tens do, 
te : (itVtiu~a: or newness. Bankside.A do. anatorium, Baguley Lodge.......... Withington U.D.O. .. 2 a Archt. 15, 
Yeevsing an ‘ain at Various 3 Archt, javendis lonper-s ancheste 
Bi ctions ....<:, i iagig tt Midwod Ratlway .. | House, Detby .......... Mar. 16 Sandee Henin, eek ee tand Oo. 5. Adelaide-pla‘e a 
‘Cast Iron Pinos and Laying .......... ullingar (Ire and) a tolled by dh ella alae ba ° +: London Bridge ......... 
are] 77S aarieaagl 1, Mulvany. © ®. Athlone aa. Painting Pubiic Baths .........cc006 Longton (Staffs.) T.C. | J. W. Wardle, C C.E Gonct do, 
Alterations to CO. M. Chap:l, Blae1au D.Eiwards,1%, Tavwmanod-| Gas Mains, Chartham Visit House, Longton ... .... do 
MME. ccc. ccnkbaeus: & welenne citeebiete ter. Rlaenau Festining . | Mar. 17 , at Serr en ene sitors of Kent/W. J. Jennings, Archt. 
lah Premises. Newton-road, Ipswich .. T. W.Cotman, Archt. Ip wich] do, Biicks, Tile:, & County Asylum Canterbury ........ do. 
Well Sinking, High-street \........ Poplar Union ....... FJ. Warden -Stevens, Engr ROMER; SURON MBS, sci cisiececesesncveies =. Gas and|/J. — Castle st. Canter- 
ictoria-st. 8. W. do, cin tchis a MOO RR ae 
“AAAitions, Beverley Honee, Brid'ing | " 8 = Archt. Bridling- Granite (10,000 tons) ................ Gainsborough R.D.C.| R. Maxwell, Surv. Leara.| °* 
SOM ODE cocccecccccccrcccccoeses OP BBON ..ccccsee MUI s cscsinodeancani Mar. 18 Gainsborough aah baie 
Alterations to Building, G’ouceter ..| ¥..M.C. A. ......... A B Word. Archt, 12 Street Works, Kirklands,Peebles,N.B, ror R. Anderson, Gis | “ 
neer-at, G'oucester .... do, oy, ee ee . 
Prrt'and Comen®*, @.............0008 eee pp eo hea Kogr. Town Ha'l.... do, Church, Cardiff........ a cae ereeceee > Kempson “Areht. 16, o 
R rad Making ......-ccccccesseccesoes aowell U.D.C. ...... | 8.W.Bernes, Offices, Church- igh-st. Cardiff ........ : 
stint se aeialiiiai . ie rag West, Hanwell, W aoe, Pair Cottages, Aberfan, Wales........ hs heon ¥ Dowdesw oll, Avebs do. 
ditions t> Hospital, St. Albans....| Oommittea .. ...... . rt, 45, ‘eter's- P MOPPRULY 00. ccccccecsys " 
weal an dhdieiasaiaaaiiiniias A rere do. House, Haltwhistle ............... -.| RB. Hastewell ..... an . neon, Archt. bee 
Hone to Police a }- . WwW. 800, hire all, ATEIBIO ccccccccccccsces 
CER ace sbasesboskuees bennsneu - . Chelmsfor! '............ do. House, Wigh-st. Brightlingsea........ A. Wenlock .......... O. E Butcher, Archt. 3. » 
* Pipes, Castings, &c. .........-.. scenes ‘arrington Corp. .... — ‘ ee ee a | *Additions to Court Hall...... tens Godmanzhester Corp. —S me 
Sewers, Upper Gardens .............. Bournemouth Corp... | F W. Lacey, Boro Kngr | . Cross-st. Peterboro...... do. 
MITER, oosskclascirs ce do. | 
Twenty-two C tteges. Miles Platting}; Manchester Corp. .. City Surv Towa Hall . do, | SanEiOeEnEEEEEID 
PRO TIAMIOR o.0.0000s0 000 sc0escnceve ca Beckenham U.D.C. .. a Angell, Council 
ee eeecceee do. 
*Geating of Swimming Baths, &c... da, do, 
reer Rochford Union ...... . Manverah, 5, Victoria- PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
*Alterations to Vestry Hall ..........| Oamberwell Vestry .. w. ‘eeuhe: Vestry “Bau, 
Peckham-rd.8.E. ...... do. | 
ee eitenae Wark nocsre rer scss re] Beonttond TDC. "eestenré. Brovtt A | 2 | Nature of Appointment. i. 
DRED WT ONIN 0 iss:00.0000000 005 rentford VDC. .... aton-r rentf r ar. 21 | ature of Appointmen B i 
*3teel Girders, Joists, &c. .........06. Belfast Corp. ........ Brumw4ll Thomas, 7, | - » Vier Seti Galery. — 
Queen Anne's Gate, §.W. do. | 
Cottage, Fenny Compton, Warwicks | G. W. Ry. C»,........ _ Padd ngton ‘ | ie teaaiie ain nee me . 
RO _dsccnsnpewee o. , . Sur jo eo nccee esccces ersea Vi eseeee 1 C be ve 
“Bewers, Preston.........:.seeeseecece Croston U.D.O. ...... Ese ey C.&. 4, Lune- pg a ag peeneenes weeesanenve Longton tone ee vobee 21 10s per an tel Mar. 18 
PD seveascccenanse do, } jerk of Works .............000. +++++| Cheltenham Corp. .... | 27. per week .............- ‘ 
‘AJouse, Braintree ........ sp auras SRM A. Downing .......... — oa wip 66, “— | *Assistant Sanitary [uspector ..... -+-| Wandsworth Bot W. | 27. Foi od to 3/. 5s. per — 
uke-s' elmef rd .... a 22 _ ds. 
QREEE ccccveseccccvscsevdns eeesees Hemsworth R.D.C. ..|T. @. Richardson, Surv. a *Clerk of Works ............. s+eeeeeee| Camberwell Guard 
Semsworth ............ | do, * Architectural Assistant........ omaane esc sacar m. + ose week ee = 
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By Frank Jotry & Co. 
, Forest Gate.—56 to 74 even), Tower Hamlet’s-rd., 


= 


W,2, GE OTB, Bhs GOL. 00 50:0000:90:5055 0800.50 ‘ 
222, 224, 228, 230. 232, and 234, "Sebert- rd., ‘ut. 
aT Ce | eee are er 
By ieuti ETT, Booker, & Co. 

Hyde Park.—57, Gloucester-ter., and 11, Brook- 
mews North, u.t. 38} yrs, g.r. 242. ...0....-- 

«s, Kensington Garden-ter., u.t. ast ~ oy it 307, 

3 and 4, ae = Gate-stables, f........ ate 


y C. P. WuITELEy. 

Twickenham Be rd., Shugar Cottage ; 1 and 

2, Woodbine-cottages, ’and land adjoining .. 

By Harps & BRADLY. 

Hackney.—266 and *63, wenneeiniated u.t. 47 yrs., 
g.r. 22, r. god 
ee Tyneham-rd., u. t. 73 ‘yrs. <p te hy 
NS ee 
Geum. —24, 26, and 28, “Biackwall- ‘lane, | u. t 
TT YIS.y GF-lo Bhvccseces ownee 
8, Catherine-grove, u.t. 19 yrs., g.r. 32. TOS. .... 
Deptford. —120, Douglas-st., u.t. 54 yrs., g.r. 22. 8s. 
75, Warwick-st., u.t. 63 yrs., g.r. 22. a paeéenae 
16, Amersham-vale, u.t. 34 yrs., g.r 
Lewisham.—41, 42, and 43, Phan ed, u.t. 64 
yrs., g.r. 72. 
6, 7. and 8, Horton-st., u t. 64 yrs., g.r. 62. 12s. 
28, Thornford-rd., f., r. 282. 

By Huprar & Sons (at Leeds). 
Holbeck, v orks. —Charlotte-st. .» “The Nelson 
Inn”; 12, Moore-st, and 23, Nelson a 
area 382 yds., 
Potter-st., a plot of ‘building land, ee ero 

By Norton, Trist, & GILBERT. 

WwW apping,— Mesting House-alley, a warehouse and 
12, Chandler-st. in rear, area 4,200 ft., f., r. 607. 
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Ponder’s End, Middx.-—Freehold waterside land, x4, ‘St. John’s Wood-rd., u.t. 24 yrs., g.r. 20/., 
BAe OM RED 2 brss ssn c eta tieesss Sho ssss cs . 10 Bee siaraoiss wie WSS pis e ioolole nie tiple sa wigla ceieeies 
420 | Roydon, Essex. —Enclosure of mandionr land, 14 a. By Victor VAUGHAN. 
BEG aden) te: ox scien sienieuesisa nies 05 | Willesden Green.—33 and 35, Lechmere-rd., u.t. 8 
1,280 By Forrescur & pRAMson (at Shepherd’ s . yrs., g.r. 150., OB. : ret Rees ae ; 
us Finchley.—28 and Manor Park- day t. 82 yrs., 
Shepherd’s Bush.—26, Coningham-rd., u.t. 67 yrs., g. wage S. va a no son ch ‘ , Mineo . ct 
1,800 GT. GL. oo cccceccesecseces 290 | Notting Hill.—76 and 78, Walmer-rd., u.t. 62% 
1,450 By W. RoLre (at Masons’ Hall Tavern). ONE aE MIE cloca', hiked nis wsivaasa neem ssiec cass 
2,065 | Clapham. Rectory: grove, ‘The Bull’s Head” ae Pk.—48, Cornwall- rd., u.t. 63} in 7 
p.-h., with goodwill, and house and shop GP Ta Ti NGSe asciecececsincenwonssse 2 
Lalchelne, CRUE Mig Th TIBI sc cesses Reversion to 53 and 82, Portland- rd. ut. so} yrs., 
550 By WILKINSON, on, & WELSH (at Brighton). © g.r. 162., e.r. 70d., lives aged 50 and RO iaweee es 
Re, Sussex. —28 and 29, Devonshire- -pl., f... gto March 2.—By ARTHUR BARTON. 
By Cuapwick & Sons (on the premises). Lee.—51, Micheldever-rd., u.t. 82 yrs., g.r. 62. 6s. 
_ Kensington.—136, Sinclair-rd., u.t. 80 yrs., g.r. By E.-tis ’& Son. 
“eR ee eo one ee ee 520 | Whitechapel. ile Leman-st., area 3,100 ft., f., r. 
“ March 1.—By E. H. Henry. ROOK <eccmancoruces KSumeEs cue hte sO csouases 
34° | Balham.—Balham Hill, Kenley House, u.t. 68} By Grasier & Sons. 
_— yrs., g.r. 49/7. 145. od, T. 1302. .....ee0eee0e. 1,050] Clapham.—r92, Clapham-rd., r. 10o/., and 2a, 
ne Battersea.—23, 45, and 47, Lavender-ter., u.t. 40 Portland-pl. North, r. 50/.; also I.g.r. 30/., 
295 WESo Bie TAls ‘secceecews % paisa eleieeaiaitic 415 Ust. 21 Y1S., .r. 2tl-..+ ses. ngewe Weeuaeeee 
pot Stockwell —25 and 27, Landor-rd., u.t. 2r yrs., By S. WALKER & Son. 
- BMDP 3, ccc st anus cscrs sie ce ehern catenins 4co | Soho.—17, Rupert-st., f. ; 18, Rupert-st., lease for 
Ss By Linnett & LANE. 174 yrs., r. 802.5 and 19) Rupert. st., lease for 
a Willesden.— 8, 9, 11, 15, 16, 17, 143, 144, 145, and 16 YIS., F. 130. ..0.eeeeeeees sis 
605 146, Steele- “ag u.t. 85 yrs., g.r. 512. (in lots)... 1,595 | Hoxton.—s5o, Linton-st., u.t. 28 ys g. r. sh. 554 
8 By Cuapwick & Sons. oe | Se Bane nde catevaece weuns 
4°5 | Fulham.—75, Dawes-rd., f., 1. 442. 4S. seccescees 460 Islington.—31, Ockendon-rd., “a 42 ‘yrs. ky Be r. 
By P. & G. GEEN. GE Gi, To AOE. Voie ccc os vecccest ce cweseesers 
se reiceenNeS eh A 7 wns g.r. Hackney.—12, Church-rd., unt. 62 yrs, gr 
PA Re a Suen etree rn Seay Sapte 650 CER Ts BN ova ccccec cae ross vvvcte spevee 
51750 Dulwich: —55, Wood-vale, ut. "83: yts., g r. z20., re : By Stimsom & Sons. 
280 Bic scakchannbeeteeneee cnx esct cs aeaissina cose 660 | Bermondsey.—71, Bermondsey New-rd., with 
By 'G. Heap & Co. workshops and stabling adjoining, f., r. 150/. 
St. John’s Wood.—25, 31, 35, and 37, Loudoun-rd., Walworth.—227, Walworth-rd., f., r. 90d. ..+++++s 
1,100 u.t. 38} yrs., g.r. 352.) Fr. 2232. ..eeeeeeseeeee 1,709 | Camberwell.—z4, Addington-sq , f., tr. rp steers 
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— 
Peckham.—70 Sees rd., u.t. ” -_ A a Pe 

ql. 10S., T- 504+ i d 1 t 
Wandsworth —1 and 3, "Ric mon -pl., u.t. 22 7 

YtSoy Bale Beever reese eon es cues 25 

th —<3 to 63 (odd), ‘Standstead rd., fo ee) AS 
ae 127, and 129, Gipsy- he ust. 71 i 
r. Ce bare Un dateeade canes 7 
wand js “Whiteley-rd-, u.t. 675 yrs., g. r. 12 “s wl 
ea” "Faversham- pith g fig Oe SRS -a000 «6/55 345 
cut £4 Bs Brock ley-rd., u.t. 63 yrs., g.¥. 
do U5lay To ZO. voce rerecees cece cecccccccececs 280 
By Newson, Epwarps, & SHEPHARD. 
Hoxton.—1 and ha Herbert-st., u.t. 44 yrs., gr. 
10S., I. eee ce cc cccccccccccccccere 74° 
el 88, Herbert: ‘st, u.t. 43h: yrs. By 8: r. 122. T2S., par 
TOES. cocccecccccccesecsoocs eee eeeees oe ’ 
1 Gifford- st., U.t. 70 yrs., gor. 52. Tos., Po AA. 6 435 
49) Essex-st., ust, 70 YTS.y 8.1. Gh 8a 8s Ale cue 435 
Canonbury.—15, Grosvenor-rd., u.t. - yrs., g.¥. 
CE A eee 490 
Barnsbury.—57 and 59, College-st., Y. “yale, also 
Lg.r. 52, Ut. 17 YIS., Bre SM daticaanecdssne 370 
31, Charlotte-st., u.t_ 22 yrs., g.r. 52. 5S., €.¥. 382. 240 
Camberwell. a. Wyndham-rd., u.t. 564 YTS.y 
AT. Sey Ve ZOL ce eee ecece ce cceeesceceeececes 275 
uence, eh Alexandra- tery u.t. 974 YESe) Bs r. si.» pa 
eae -Gloucester-rd., f.g.r. 302. is Yeversion 
in Q7$ YISe cece ee eeteee senGeevetecacssnwane 750 
By Tuomas Woops. 
Shalford, Surrey.—The Unsted Mills and 14 a., f., 

with ’ goodwill, water rights, &c. .......... 

Godalming, Surrey. —Ockford Mills, 4 a., the 8,000 
beneficial lease for 19 yrs., r. gol., with good- 

Will, HC. .occcccceesossccecs Gaweneses eawads 

March 3.—By HarPrerR, WALTON, & Co. 
Camberwell.—165, Camberwell- “grove, u.t. 54 yrs., 

g.t. 72. 10S, ViiGah icqevccnceeclvesennwulceta 500 
Balham. he Sistova- rd., u.t. 78 yrs. hy r, ‘7. 7S.5 

a). cide Cocmmennaeeep Tae e ee as 350 

By Stave & BUTLER. 
Peckham.—5r to 59 (odd), Kirkwood-rd., f., r. 
L4Zle ccccccscccescccscoscvecs a ual aigiaie 4 Bie ecw 3,00 
ee. Js Dixox & Son. 
Old Ford.—70, Saline Wig foacccaeenee oe Serr 420 
Bethnal Green.—6, ake a u.t. 52h ie , 
File Ble. cine s4:6in veisinsivies enecioe secsseeu ee ee 260 
i. Grove-rd., u.t. 534 yTs., &. ¥. Gh. 99h. 335 
Limehouse. —Narrow- St., oic., f.g.F. ai 16s., Te- 

versions in 932 and 938 yrs. . an eee aes 15475 
Camberwell.—1, Windsor-rd., u.t. 55. yrs. + & r. 

Yh, EEGs, Fo OG cas cc eciecaceuls saecuwenacs 505 
Old Ford.—98 ‘and 100, Armagh- rd., f. wabacas 780 
i gt Clifden-rd., u.t., 72} yrs., g.r. We 

UES G Socigts sat les, wes ue cade cote eeu se! oa 2 
Hackney.—7, 9, and 17, Mansford-rd., eects - 1,180 

By J. Hoop & Sons. 
Canning Town.—22 to 36 (even), Swanscombe-st., 

Focus: cweeie en’ cig: tao sake Sauce a ae asraae eeee wee 1,890 

Plaistow. —1, 3, 5, and 7, Brown’ Sieh sidvesce 865 
Bb PICO SI e Se wecaeescnciee eevecccunss eens 345 
181 to 189 (odd), Balaam-st., “* weades 1,930 

mer. -—37, 39, and 41, Clarendon: rd., f ke Xe , 

BEN AOR: asin e cccinuehee cod dslenedse deen nce fe) 
Forest a -—583, 585, and 587, Romford- rd.,'f., . 

Gl Olisresccncvcuserundce Duntdacieiane deee ae 1,350 

By Baker & Sons 

Forest Hill—Brockley View, Eglantine and | 

Orielton, f., r. 1072. 10S. ...... Saleaccateaseorm Agee 
Catford.—4, Brighton ROR ley Fo. AGler ones casieae 
Forest Hill.—Brockley View, Tashicdes, Mal- 

vinas, and Bella Vista, f., r. 180/......... Be 2,240 

Duncombe Hill, Cardigan Lodge, fee 8h 408 <5<« 500 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 


ground-rent ; 


l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 


improved ground- rent; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent ; 


f, for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; 


estimated rental ; 


1. for leasehold ; e.r. for 


u.t. for unexpired term ; p.a. for per 


annum ; yrs. for years; st. for street ; rd. for ‘road ; 3 sq. for 
square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent ; 


yd. for yard, &c. 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 
Greenheart, * G. 
ton 8/o/o ojojo 
Teak, E.I....load 10/10/o 15/10/o 
Sequoia, U.S.ft.cu. 1/9/0 “2/o/o 
Ash, Canada, wn 3/17/6 5/s/o 
Birch, Mbasaness 3/o/o s/o/o 
RUN $0.2,..<7 0 4/12/6 5/15/0 
Fir, Dantsic, &c.. 1/10/o 3/10/o 
ee 3/s/o 3/15/0 
Canada ........ 4/o/o  6/o/o 
ms ¢ Camda red. o/o/o ofojo 
ellow .... 4/7/6 6/s/o 
Lath i sfath 4/10/o suas 
‘etersbur, 
einacet, Risa, ee 
ees [15/0 6/s/o 
Odessa, crown, Saab ele 
Deals, Finland 2nd 

Ist std. 100... 9/15/0 10/s/o 
Do. 4th & 3rd.. 9/15/0 solaie 
Do, Riga ...... 8/s/o g/S/o 
St. Petersng, 

Ist yellow 11/15/o 14/s/o 
Do. 2nd yellow. 10/15/o pe 
Do. white....., 9/15/0 11/15/0 
Swedish pacewising 9/15/0 16/15/0 
White Sea + 10/1Ss/o 18/o/o 
Canada, Pine 3 Ist 18/15/o 25/s/o 
Do. do. and ., 13/15/0 17/o/o 
Do, $n 3rd,&c. 6/15/o 10/o/o 

pruce, 1st. [si 
Do. -=. 3rd and — 
Ri peaKeoad Jofo 8/s/o 
New Brunswick ae ee 
ttens all kinds. s/o/o 16/o/o 
Flooring boards, 
- +» Tin, prep. 
a oe lofo 15/3) 
Do. RE ae kg 
Other —— 5/3 6/6 
Cedar, Cuba, ft. /4 /4h 
yfionduras,” &c.. 14 /4¢ 
ahogany, Cuba, ‘st /78 
t. Domingo, 
cargo av, 
Mexican, do. do. Ba + 
‘obasco, do. do, /4 /64 
. onduras, do.. 44/6 
Rose Turkey, ton. 6/ofo 15/o/o 
Batis "°°" qlo/o 16/o/o 
neg Ce 6/o/ Jo/ 
Satin, St. Doming. ye“ g/o 





TIMBER (continued). 
Satin, Porto Rico o/o/9  0/2/o 
Walnut, Italian .. 0/o/3_ 0/0/74 


METALS. 
Iron—Pig, in Scot- 
|. errs ton 2/14/3} 0/o/o 
Bar, Welsh, in 
London........ 6/o/o 6/s/o 
Do. do. at w 
in Wales ...... s/1s/o 5/17/6 


Do, Staffordshire, 
in London .... 6/5/0 7/10/0 
COPPER — British 
cake and ingot 75/10/o 76/to/o 
Best selected .. 76/0/o 76/10/o 


Sheets, strong.. 78/o/o o/o/o 
Chili bars ...... qo/to/o o/jofo 
YELLOW MTL. Ib. 7d. $d. 
AD—Pig 
Spanish ....ton 14/10/o o/o/o 
English com, 
EE Keccuans 14/15/0 o/ojo 
Sheet, English 
6 ibs. per sq. ft. 
and upwards .. 15/15/o o/o/o 
MIO concsecsne 16/s/o o/o/o 
Z — Cc — English : 
SDAG . cviccccs ton 30/o/o o/o/o 
Vieille Mon- sain ss 
g1/o/o o/fojo 
26/15/0 27/o/o 
—— o/o/o 





07/o/o 107/10/o 
English Ingots. yt 111/o/o 


ANCA. +eeeeee +» Ofofo ofofo 
BOM. ceccecs - Ofo/o ofofo 
OILS. 
Linseed ...... ton 17/s/o oj/o/o 
Cocoanut, Cochin 27/15/o o/o/o 
Do. Ceylon ..... - 24/10/00 o/fo/o 
Palm, Lagos...... 21/1s/o ojo/o 
—_ » English 
SE séésecnee - 22/15/0 o/jofo 
Do. Brown ..... - 21/s/o ofojo 
Cottonseed ref, 1s/o/o 16/o/o 
Ce niadtscdebune 17/o/o 18/o/o 
Lubricating U.S. 0/5/3  0/7/6 
DG, BRR eccccece o/s/o 0/6/6 
TAR— Stockholm 
barrel 1/s/o o/o/o 
Archangel...... o/18/o o/ojo 
Turpentine ...... 32/10/0 o/o/o 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
H. C. amounts should have been stated), 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and papers 
read at public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 


We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 


Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) which have 
been duplicated for other journals are NOT DESIRED. 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 


Any commission to a contributor to write an article is given subject 
to the approval of the article, when written, by the Editor, who 
retains the right to reject it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the 
author of a proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance, 


All communications Se literary and artistic matters should 
be addressed to THE ED R; those relating to advertisements 
and other exclusively Casinbet matters should be addressed to THE 
PUBLISHER, and xo¢ to the Editor. 








TENDERS. 


{Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. oa Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated by the name and 
address of the sender; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
4100, unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons. ] 





CHOPWELL (co. Durham).— 
cottages, &c., for the Co operative Society, Ltd. 
Brown, architects, Mosley-street, Newcastle :— 


For the erection of store premises, 
Messrs. Liddle & 





Ed. Taylor .....00. 47,160 2 p° John Westgarth....£6,42t 8 6} 

i: G. Bradley ...... 6,881 10 Stephen Sheriff.. 6,312 18 o 
T. Manners...... 6,850 o M. A. Armstrong... 6,152 15 2 

Rec ay & Son........ 6,722 6 of H. Atkinson, Blay- 

Davison & Bolan 6,653 16 oO GON ss ccesedeess 6,130 15 7 

T. Hutchinson...... 6,535 10 2 Dh eee 5.974 8 6 

Thos. W. Wilson.... 6,462 15 11| T. & J. White 5516 9 2 





* Accepted on amended tender. 





DOVER.—For a public convenience and additions to the Museum, 
Gaol-lane, for the Town Council. Mr. H. E. Stilgoe, C.E., Town 
Hall, Dover. Quantities by the Borough Engineer :— 





C. F. Keeler 4445 0 o| H. Richardson ....£1,283 0 o 
H. Warren & Son .. 1,393 15 7| W. Logan, Maid- 
Ge TEGO cc ccierbes 1,393 9 2 MAMET  cecscccccs 1,279 0 0 





* Accepted. 





HARROW.—For road and sewer, Parkfield Estate, Harrow, for 


Mr. A. Sykes :— 





Dupont ... -- £2,050 | Wimpey .......-.eeeeeeeee 
Neave.. -» 1,911 | Killingback . 
TOS. bccvicsucnuiaciesin 1,833 | Free & Son 











HEBBURN-ON-TYNE.—For the erection of a house and shop, 
Carr-street, for Messrs. Newlands & Newlands. Mr. J. W. Wardle, 


architect, South Shields :— 

Cc. Henderson ........ 559 15 © | Stuart Craig, Jarrow- 

Cooper & Henderson = an) on-Tyne* .......6+- gs 5 3 
T. Lammsden...ccocces 500 0 O * Accepted. 








HORSHAM (Sussex).—For new shop-front to 63, West-street, for 





Messrs. Rice Bros. Messrs. Findlay & Roques, architects and 
surveyors, London :— 

Dewdney Bros.'........++ £286 10 > ROUGE yccccccesncceess $270 0 
Rowland Bros, ........+. 279 0| E. Steer (accepted)...... 195 0 





LONDON.—For the erection of a house at Gunnersbury-lane, 
Ealing Common, W. Mr. Eustace C. Frere, architect, Lincoln’s 
Inn, W.C, :— 





T. H. Adamson .......... 5,935 T. oe euenewowss £5277 
CRIES oe occ ecedescvess 5,690 r occceveccceseocsee 5,148 
Kinninmont & Son ...... 59375 


LONDON.—For alterations, &c., at Nos. 367 and 368, Central 


Meat Market, E.C., for Messrs. T. Borthwicx a: Sons. Mr. W 
Ernest Hazell, architect, 23, Moorgate-street, E.C. 
Bristow & Sons ........+08+ £424 Stevens Bros.*.......ceeeee6 £335 


* Accepted. 





LONDON.—For alterations, &c., at No. 49, Russell-square, W.C., 
for Mr. T. —— Mr. W. Ernest Hazell, architect, 23, Moor- 


gate-street, E.C. :— : 
Stevens Bros. ..<...cccees 42,012 | Bristow & Sons .......... £1,698 
Parkinson & Sons ........ 1,732 | C. W. Patter (accepted) .. 1,689 





LONDON.—For the erection of a church at Gospel Oak, N.W. 
Mr. Beresford Pite, architect, Harley-street, W. 


We MAM ccaacccaacdacecs £5 936 36 | Houghton Bros. Srsutannas £5,600 
Coulson & Marks ........ H. Wall & Co. ..ccccccccce 5,585 
_—— & Fotheringham.. : ine PAPROP. ..cccccccsscccecese 5,569 

bs NCAD cn ccecesicccesecene 5,687 | Godson & Sons .........- 5,505 
E F. Chime .ccccccece 5,639 | F. J. Coxhead ............ 5,353 











LONDON.—For the erection of stables, &c., for the Victoria 


Wine Company, at Berner-street, White hapel, E. Mr. George 
Waymouth, architect, 23, Moorgate-street, E.C. 

Bristow & Sons .......0.. £2,286 | Barlow & Rober rts . «« &1,850 
W. Gladding .........0+6 1,919 | Stevens Bros. (accepteay. 1,765 





LONDON.—For repair of and provision of glass roofs to the stair- 
ways of Woolwich ferry pontoon, for the London County Council :— 
H. Young & Co. ......000- 41,450 | W. Macfarlane & Co...£1,158 10 





LONDON. —For alterations at the ‘College Arms,” Bethnal 
Green, for Mr. Lakeman. Mr. Edward Brown, architect, 161, Com- 
mercial-street, Bishopsgate :— 


errr £512 p R. Preston ....cccccccess 4311 10 
Bie RAMCARIOR. 6.5 cccevcce 487 0 

Pewtering. 
W. Paddon, jun. ........ 47 i B. J. Grimes & Son ...... £8 0 
W. Rogers ‘& Sons*...... 

aire 
J. Miller & Co. ..sccscece “ J. Steadman® .........04. £50 0 
Dupuy, Potter, & Adams. 2 ° 


* Accepted. 





LONDON.—For the erection of a factory at Erskine-road, Chalk 
Farm, N.W. Mr. Alfred Conder, architect, Palace Chambers, 9, 
Bridge-street, Westminster. Quantities by Mr. E. J. Paine, 11, 
Great James street, Bedford-row :— 





L H.&R Roberts...... £4,389 | Stimpson & Co. ....-++--- £3,870 
"Te BORNE co cgegecvescce 3,992 | Turtle & Appleton ...... 3,840 
J. Carmichael .7.2...0c000 3,950 | ‘ames Chapman ........++. 35794 
J. Smith & Sons.........- 3,983 | Wm. — MUR cccivixecs 3,619 
5. Grover & Son .....cccce 3,938 | John Gfeenwood ........ 31568 | 
Wm. Akers & Co. ........ 3,912 | E. Toms (accepted) ...... 3,249 








LONDON.—For erecting the ‘ Boleyn” 
Messrs. Shoebridge & Rising, architects :— 


Tavern, Upton Park, 











H. L. Holloway MAGA EG. TORNGE on cccccccscese $14,701 
Dearing & Son.. 14,854 | Killby & Gayford.... 145439 
. Carmichael.... 14,859 | Lascelles & Co.........+ 14,329 
. Shurmur .... 14,786 | Edwards & Medway .... 14,144 

J. Anley & Son 14,782 





LONDON.—For erecting house and shop, Nile-street, Hoxton, 
for Mr. G. Kutter. Mr. G. Baines, architect :— 


C. Dearing & Son 41,680 | Wm. Shurmur 





qt Jarvis & Son ..... Bae We V~ GORE coccccennvesss I 
i a 1,623 | Battley, Sons, & Holness... 1,487 
H. L. Holloway.......0s 1,600 | Chas. King...........008 + 1,362 





LONDON.-—-For erecting a factory at Friar’s-court, Southwark, 
for Messrs. Harmsworth & Co., Ltd. Mr. H. C. E.ulis, architect :— 


Patman & Fotheringham £4,561 «+ 43,829 
. Outhwaite & Sons « & 297 3.534 
. E. Nightingale 3,985 








LONDON.—For erecting a house and shop, Nile-street, Hoxton, 
for Mr. Geo. Rutter. Mr. Geo. Baines, architect :— 


S. J. Scott ...cccccccccccee 41,467 | Wm. Shurmur ............ 41,397 
C. Dearing & Son........ BAO TW. V. Gon cc ccccccccecce 395 
H. L. Holloway .......... 1,399 | Battley, Sons & Holness... 1,290 
J. Jarvis & Sons .......... BSS ECHR TING «40 cnccves cece 1,179 





LOUGHBOROUGH ({Leicester).—For the construction of a 
filter bed, &c., Nanpantan, for the Corporation. Mr. A. H. Walker, 
Engineer, Municipal Offices, Ashby-road, Loughborough. Quantities 
by the Engineer :— 

J. F. Price, Sherwood Rise, Nottingham* ...... 44,398 14 3 
* Amended tender. 





LUTON.—For roads and sewers, Leigh Estate, Luton, for 
Messrs. J. Cumberland & Son :— 
Geo. Powdrill ... Killingbick & Co. ........ 
Free & Son... Hollingsworth we 
S. Adams ..... BPE an tahevtecccccancasact 
Bis Ke GOP sc cn sceccesecs 








MANSFIELD (Notts).—For the construction of sewers, &c., for 











jot Council. Mr. R. F. Vallance, C.E., Town Hall, Mans- 
eld :— 
Intercepting Sewer. 

J. Tomlinson ...... £15,509 0 0o| J. D. Nowell & Sons, 
Ae 12,290 0 O Nottingham* .... £9,999 © o 
JB Pe Pee hcsccces 11,900 0 0 

Littleworth Outfall Sewer. 
BP Pitiiscccvsses o| W. A, Vallance o 
J. Tomlinson ° 2|J. Bradley..... o 
Fisher Bros......... o| J. Greenwood, Man 
J. D. Nowell& Sons, 580 13 9 field (accepted) 430 0 oO 

Pleasley Hill Sewerage. 

J. D. Nowell & Sons. £7,800 0 W. A. Vallance ....£4,593 0 0 
Ge Ds nascqencuace 5,290 0 EP, PR scccccaces 4,592 5 o 
J. Greenwood... .. §,100 0 o| Fisher Bros. ........ 4418 0 0 
Bradley & Wilkinson 4,820 0 o|J. Lane & Son, 
G. H. Rawson...... 4,800 0 | Skegby® ........ 3,986 12 0 


* Accepted, 





MARLBOROUGH.—Accepted for new reading-room and class- 
rooms, Mariborough College, Wilts. Mr. Thos. Garner, architect, 
Gray’s Inn-square, W.C. Quantities by Messrs. Northcroft, Son, & 
Neighbour, Charing Cross, W.C. :— 

Messrs. Stephens, Bastow, & Co., Limited 





PETERBOROUGH.—For the erection of three shops, Fletton, 
for the Peterborough Co-operative Society. Messrs. Townsend & 
Fordham, architects, Cross-street, Peterborough. Quantities by Mr. 
Fordham :— 





Cracknell .......... rd Watson & Lucas....£1,589 0 0 
W. Wade .. J. Bridgefoot & Son, 

R. J. Nichols. ° mo Woodstone, Peter- 

S. Hipwell & Co..... 1,620 0 borough* cevccece 1,565 14 0 
PRICES xccccece 1,590 12 aH * Accepted. 


RUSHDEN.—For two houses, to be built in Moor-road, Rushden, 


for Mr. W- Garner. Mr. Harry Knight, architect and surveyor, 
Rushden, R.S.O. :— 

Fr. & Cy. Batis cotdaces Lean 01 T. Swindell ...ccccccccscond 399 0 
Whittington & Tomlin.. 429 o]} Hy. Sparrow ............ 398 oO 
Pj NR hacks cascade 25 o| Dickens Bros............. 382 10 
>. E. Bayes o| Hacksley Bros. .......... 379 0 
R. Marriott ... Wm. Packwood’ ........ 366 18 





T. Willmott 10 | * Accepted. 


ST. ALBANS.—For the erection of the St. 
Hatfield-road. Mr. S. Doddimeade Edmunds, 
road, St. Albans, and Bow, E. :— 

Whibley & Jervis ........ £1,074 | G. Wiggs 
er ORs cccuvtaneoenanns 965.1 E.. DUMRAIe®, cc ccccncccsscne 
[* Modified estimate of £878 accepted.] 


Alban’s Liberal Club, 
architect, 22, Verulam- 


WIGSTON MAGNA 
residence and stabling. 
surveyors, Friar-lane, Leicester. 


(Leicestershire). — For the erection of 
Messrs. Miles & Beasley, architects and 
Quantities by architects :— 






Si TEE vo ccancncidassces £2,220 | J. O. Jewsbury .......... £1,984 
Bradshaw Bros.........+-- 2,236, 1 U. Gurmey® «2 ccc. -ccccece 1,934 
Jos. Wright 2,100 * Accepted, 





[All of Leicester]. 


WINDERMERE. —For the erection ofa bridge over the River 
Troutbeck. Mr. J. Bintley, County Surveyor, 7, Lowther-street, 
Kendal :— 

T. & M. Atkinson . 


-$1,080 0 a A. Bag evra Amble- 
W. Grisenthwaite .. side 


870 10 (accepted) ....£720 0 o 





LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 


AT the last meeting of the London School 
Board, the Works Committee submitted the 
following lists of tenders :—- 


“ ALMA.”—Manual Training sike for forty children :— 








W. V. Goad ..cccceeee £1,231 5| Ii Garrett & Son ....-.£1,046 o 
Rice & Son.....+.seee 1,165 W. Hammond ........ 1,016 o 
T. Hooper & Son...... 1,163 W. Downs ....++++ 1,007 0 
Staines &,Son ........+ 1,130 EB. FER Kssceesee 1,000 oO 
W. Akers & Son ...... 1,129 J. Marsland® .......+.. 988 Oo 
F. T. Chinchen........ 1,074 © 
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” BROAD-STREET.—Providing new drainage system, sae gens | 
offices (all departments) with separate pans and siphon cisterns, anc 
providing new wastes and channels under lavatories :— 


Second Competition. 


. W. Falkner & Sons.. £3,890 0 sg pen Bc Ce. *s 0.05000 £2,979 © 
I & C. ’Bowyer........ 3,117 0} E. Lawrance & Sons.. 2,953 0 
¥. Scrivener & Co..... 3,098 0] E. Triggs.....0s..00-- 2,909 0 
- Carmichael ....cccscs 3,007 0} Ashby & Horner ...... 2,849 10 
NV. Akers & Co. ...... 2,995 0] F. G. Minter .......... 2,792 0 
McCormick & Sons.... 2,982 10] Lathey Bros.® ........ 2,791 0 








CAPLAND-STREET (Boys and Girls).—Providing and fixing 
swivel sash partitions to divide the large class room in each depart- 
ment :— 

Stevens Bros.......-.2+6+ £210 0 | }. a a0 9 b 
F, T. Chinchen... ... 208 10, Thompson & Beveridge 
T. Cruwys ..» 195 ©| MeCormick & Sons .... 
Marchant & Hirst ...... 309-00) DION eis ccc cece ses 








ESSEN DINE-ROAD.—Providing and fixing low-pressure hot- 
water apparatus for ground, first, and second floor halls, and six 
class- rooms, drawing class - room, corridors, cloak - rooms, and 
lavatories :— 





_H. C. Price Lea & Co....... £506] J. Wontner-Smith,! Gray, 
B. Harlow & Son .. coe =509 fo See eee £397 « 
5, We We PORV oncvcces . 4909! Wenham & Waters, Lim. 396 o 
Strode & Co. ...... ose 445] Bates & Pearce.......... 3 o 
Wippell Bros. & Row ...... 425| J. C. & J. S. Ellis, Ltd... 385 0 
Cy, AIRY s ‘ocnsnvesissbe wena 420| T. S. Knight & Sons.... 384 0 
R80 GCO,* o0000009:00 329 30 








GROVE-VALE., — Providing and “fixing low-pressure hot-water 
apparatus for ground, first, and second-floor halls, and six class- 
rooms, drawing class-room, corridors, cloak-rooms, and lavatories :— 





Hi. C. Price Lea & Co. ..£570 0 | Wenham & Waters, Ltd. £425 0 
A. Dougill & Co., Ltd... 560 of W. G. Cannon & Sons .. 399 © 
ki, Oldroyd & Co., Ltd. 466 of J. Grundy ........+0+-.. 371 16 
Dargue, Griffiths & Co., Duffield & Co .......... 360 o 
EASE ieh oe sbass Sevvesnrse 435 10 | W. Truswell & Son...... 33r 8 
J. Wontner-Smith, Gray | A. J. Kallaway & Co., 
BECO: Sescscsscvecceces 439 0] LADS. .cccccscsverces 315 0 
HANBURY-STREET.—Drainage and sanitary work :— 
CG. Godson & Sons ....£1,718 o| Ashby Bros. ..........£1.478 0 
Cc. W. Killingback & | F. & FB. J. Wood ....:. 1,420 0 
ir, UR Sirs ert. 1,713 0 |.F. G. Minter ........-. 1,399 0 
CR eS aa 5.608 O10. CAMB isco kscasieeas 1,340 < 
TIBSOUOE So 630.600000 000 1,556 9] FE. Britton® ............ 1,220 0 
Willmott & Sons ...... BSH 0} Fs Bull i. cevecsccsescee 1,296 © 
Lathey Bros. ........6. °14479 O1 * Accepted. 


HOLLAND-STREET.—Removine present partition separating 
rooms Band C in the boys’ and girls’ departments, and providing 
sliding glazed partitions to re-divide tire rooms into three rooms in 
each case. Also providing stepped flooring in class- oom A (infants’ 
department) : 


5, MIO saccvecscuanad MASS HONG. PE BIO cee siccine senses £297 0 
EES eee ee ee ee eee 265 0! 
Johnson & Co. ......0606 420 0] Wake & Dean.......... 265 « 
Wi Hornett .......c0000 387 | B. F. Nightingale*...... 222 0 
J. STONES. sence. 351 15 


MANSFIELD-ROAD.—Specia! school for forty children :— 
OR es £,3,0% | H. Wall & Co...........6. £2.93t 


r & 
McCormick & Sous ...... 3,057 | F. Gough & Co.* ...... 2,854 





OLD CASTI.E-STREET.—Providing additiona’ light and ven- 
tilation to class-rooms on ground floor; refitting male infants’ water- 
closets with separate pans and extending the urinal ; refitting all 
lavatories, and alterations to infants’ lvvatory; removing teachers’ 
water-closets.on first oor and erecting new water-closets on ground 
floor; alterations to existing drainage; converting into a hall the 
disused correspondents’ room, teachers’ rooms, lavatory, &c., on first 
floor :— 


G. Parker ......-+00+0000041,710 | McCormick & Sons ...... H1545 
Johnson & Co... .. cece eens 1,690 | Ashby Bros.............- 1,533 
J. W. Falkner & Sons .... 1,679 | DLs GARNET: cca nia: seb sioine iy 1,505 
B. CeUWYS 6. ccosssccevecce 1,678 | Lathey Bros.°........+00+ 1,417 
BOSvens BLOG... vi. 0 sv00ssc0 1,€29 | 





“PARAGON,” — Providing and. fixing low-pressure hot-water 
appartus for ground, first, and secon! floor halls; also for six class- 
rooms (boys, girls, and infants), drawing class-room, corridors, cloak- 
rooms, and lavatories :— 

A. Dougill & Co,, Ltd... £690 of Dargue, Griffiths, & Co., 
H. C. Price, Lea, & Co.. §79 | It 
eehabarases 545 0 


J. & F. May ; 
FE. Oldroyd & Co., Ltd.. 535 of W.G. Cannon & Sons.. 399 © 
C. Kite & Co......c00ce0 B75 OF R GMMNGY 2 ciccecrnvce ce 371 16 
re eae © 467 o| Russell & Co........6... 359 10 

Duftield & Co. ........ 355 0 











C.B.N.SNEWIN 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and TIMBER MERCHANT 


Nos. 7,8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, & 17, BACK HILL, 
HATTON GARDEN, and 29, RAY STREET, 
FARRINGDON ROAD, E.C. 

THE LARGEST STOCK OF ALL KINDS OF WOODS IN EVERY 
THICKNESS. DRY, AND FIT FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 
Telephone, No. 274 Holborn. Tele. Address “*SNEWIN : London.” 


RILEY-STREET.—Enlargement—Boys, 392: Girls, 392; Infants, 
394. (seat basis); total 1,178. [Present accommodation—Boys, 230; 
Girls, 230 Infants, 308; total, 768. Net gain—Boys, 162, Girls, 162 ; 
Infants, 86; total. 410} The plans include hall, staircases, cloak- 
rooms and teachers room for each department; re-dividing and re- 
stepping existing class-rooms; new water-closets, and drainage 
scheme; new schoolkeeper’s house; and enclosing, draining, and 
tar-paving the additional land :— 


Te. T. Greens.ceve%e $19,125 
Treasure & Son 18,710 


ne) | F. & H. F. Higgs,.417,545 © 
oo 

L. H. & R. Roberts 18,431 0 

¢ 6 


° 

Stimpson & Co. .. 17,477 9 0 
~& ° | G. E. Wallis & Sons 17,476 ‘o o 
- Miskin & Sons..,. 18,409 7| B. E. Nightingale* 17,079 0 o 
. Lawrance& Sons 17,980 0 0 


* Recommended for acceptance. 








Che Surveyors’ Districts Dap 


— OF THE — 


County of Condon 


(Supplement to the NEW YEAR'S NUMBER), can be 


MOUNTED ON CLOTH, 


If sent to the Publishing Office, at the following PREPAID 
rates, viz. :— 

ON STRAINER (Varnished) se és oe se oe 6/- 

ON ROLLERS do. ae oe oe oe os 3/6 

FOLDED, in Case (Unvarnished) ¥e we a oe 2/6 


N B.—A remittance MUST accompany every Map sent in 
for mounting, 





The NEW YEAR’S NUMBER is OUT OF PRINT, but 
REPRINTS OF THE MAP ARE NOW READY, 
Price One Shilling, 


which purchasers can have mounted at above- 
mentioned prices. 





Office :—46, CATHERINE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT from 
the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom, at the 
rate of 19s. per annum (52 numbers) PREPAID. o all parts of 
Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Ceylon, 
&c, 26s. per annum Remittances (payable to DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER) should be addressed to the publisher of ‘* THE 


, BUILDER,” No, 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (52 
numbers) or 4s. 9d. per quarter (13 numbers), can ensure 
receiving ‘* The Builder,” by Friday Morning’s Post. 


W. H. Lascelles & Co., 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 











Telephone No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings, 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 
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THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Lj 
FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS og 
BATH STONE. 


‘FLUATE, for Hardening, Wate 
and Preserving Building Matetele 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


(incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and 
The Doulting Stone Co.) C.Trask & Son, 








aan emer 





Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham 
Somerset. ‘ 
London Agent :—Mr. E. A. Williams 
16, Craven-street, Strand. : 





Asphalte.—The Seyssei and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces, Asphalte 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. [Apvr, 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
4 and 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, E.C, [Apvr, 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. 
METCHIM & SON { orctoncn st won etorm 
“ QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES" 
For 1899, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1 (ADVI, 


Ernest Mathews & Cp 


Gl, St. Mary Axe, E.C. 


SLATES, SLABWORK, 


-Enamelled Siate, 
Marble, 


Permanent Green Slates, 























WORKS: 


Bow, London, E. and 
Aberllefenny, North Wales, 


BRANCH HOUSE: 
37, Victoria-street, Bristol. 


PILKINGTON&CO 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Telephone No., 2751 Avenue 








Registered Trade Mark, 


Poloneead Asphalte 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING. 


ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING. 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE: 











SZERELMEY STONE LIQUID 


REPORT DATED 1st FEBRUARY, 1899. 


Stone House in Exposed Position on Yorkshire Moors. 


Dear Sirs, 


HicH LANps, 


Ernest Newton, Esq., Archt. 


BuURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE, LEEDS. 


I am glad to say that the test of the efficiency of the Szerelmey process, afforded by the severe gales and heavy rains 
of the last few weeks, has been entirely successful. The weather has been quite as bad as anything we had last winter—I think 
worse ; but instead of the water being driven through the walls, as it was then, everything has kept perfectly tight and dry, and 


we have been saved the serious discomfort and damage which we suffered last winter. 


I am very pleased with the result, and I consider that the very exposed situation of my house—just on the edge of 
the moors and subject to exceptionally strong westerly gales—has enabled me to put your process to as severe a test as you are 
likely to find in this part of the world, and I think vou will be pleased to hear that it has stood the test with such complete 


success. 


N. C. Szeretmey & Co., Szerelmey Works, Rotherhithe New Road, S.E. 


I am, yours truly, 


(Signed) W.H.M ITCHELL. 
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a PORTLAND CEMENT 


weciuseRAND) ‘Pl ROMAN, MEDINA, PARIAN, KEENE’S, PLASTER and WHITING, 


eo” FRANCIS & COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Y 
The Old Nine Elms Brand, Established 1810. Prize Medals—London, 1851; Philadelphia, 1876 ; ret | 1878; Calcutta, 1888; Lond 
Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1889 ; Chicago, 1893. Offices and Warehouses: Bridge Foot, Vauxhail, London.— Works : Cliffe-on- 


FARROW & JACKSON. tmzco, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE QUEEN AND H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
MAKERS OF 


IRON WINE BINS CELLAR AND BAR 
OF ALL KINDS. 


Registered Cellular, with separate rest for REQUISITES. 


each bottle. i : 
> . BEER ENGINES AND PEWTERING 
BURROW’S “SLIDER” BINS i yn WORK. 


i \ 
acnnelrguaaiiena spt cglinenl une SPIRIT SERVICE AND PIPE, &c. 


FARROW & JACKSON, a ESTIMATES FURNISHED, ' 
16, GREAT TOWER STREET E.C., & 8, HAYMARKET, S.W. 


VAL DE TRAVERS ASPHALTE 


(COMPRESSED OR MASTIC) 


Is the best material for Roadways, Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, Basements, Stables, Coach Houses, 
Slaughter Houses, Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c. Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 


HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHOUT, E.C. 


| Ww. SUMNER & CO. 


DIANA PLACE, 388, EUSTON ROAD, 
HIGH-CLASS STEAM JOINERY WORKS. 


ESTIMATES QUOTED FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF JOINERY FOR ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND THE TRADE.. 


Telephone No, 760, King’s Cross. Fittings for Banks, Offices, Churches, Shops, &c. Telegrams ‘‘ Renovation,” London. 


HITCHINS’ PATENT MACHINE-MADE 
FIBROUS PLASTER SLABS. 


FIXED WITH NAILS WITHOUT BORING. 
10,000 SEASONED SLABS ALWAYS IN STOCK. PRICE iid. PER FOOT SUPER. 


THE VENTURA SYNDICATE, LIMITED, WEST BANK, BARKING, E. 
s Samuel Wright & Co. “ee 
j FIBROUS PLASTER SLABS. FROM 8id. PER YARD SUPER. 


“STERNOCARBOL.” 


The best preserwative and antiseptic oe wrood. 


One Coat of Sternocarbol as effective as Two Coats of Paint. 
STERN BROS., 57, Gracechurch Street. E.C.; and at GLASGOW. [Four Factories. 


GEARY, WALKER & & “Ce 


PARQUET MOSAICSWOODBLOCK 
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é: SPECIAL ADVANTAGES}TO PRIVATE INSURERS. : 
[HE IMPERIAL Insurance Company, 
Limited. FIRE, (Sst 15,1, 914, Broad street, 


. Pall Mall, 8.W. 
Subscribed Capital, 1, Paid-up, 300,0002. Total .Funds, 


i ceseeementenentl 
200, 002. 
over 1,500,0007.—E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


THE VULCAN 
BOILER ano CENERAL 
INSURANCE CO., 


LIMITED. 


(Late The Boller Insurance and Steam Power Co., Lim. 
The Original Boil er Insurance Company.) 


Head Office: 67, King Street, Manchester. 


ESTABLISHED 1859, 


Subscribed Capital - - £375,000. 
Boilers and Engines Insured and Inspected. 


Rates quoted to meet the 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT, 
Employer’s Liability Act, and Common Law. 
Individual Accident Insurance. 

Upwards of 40,000 Boilers & Engines under supervision. 











u. F. L. CROSLAND, M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.M.E., Chief 


Engineer, 
EDWARD HADFIELD, Secretary. 
Application for Agencies Invited. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Chief Office—HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
Summary of the Report presented at the Fiftieth Annual 
Meeting, held on 2nd March, 1899. 

ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of Policies 
issued during the year was 64,708, assuring the sum 
of £6,420,580 and producing a New Annual Premium 
Income o £353,113. The Premiums received during 
the year were £2,967,s01, being an increase of £193,237 
over the year 1897. ‘The number of Policies in force at 
the end of the year was 34138. 

INDUSTRIAL BRA CH. — The Premiums 
réceived' during the year were £4,960,756, being an 
increase of £167.165. The claims of the year amounted 
to £1,891,039. The number of deaths was 198,308, and 
2,18: Endowment Assurances matured. 

The number of Free Policies granted during the year 
to those Policyholders of. five years’ standing, who 
desired to discontinue their payments, was 66,379, the 
number in force being 604,564. The number of Free 
Policies which became Claims during the year was 12,231. 

The total number of Policies in force at the end of the 
year Was 12,949,679 : their average duration exceeds eight 
and a half years. : 

The Assets of the Company, in both branches, as shewn 
in the Balance Sheet, are £33.599;708, being an increase 
of £3,161,371 over those of 1897. 

ublic attention having been for some time past 
directed to questions of thrift and provision for old age, 
the Directors have had under consideration how they 
can further assist those Policyholders who from age and 
diminished earnings find some difficulty in maintaining 
the payment of Premiums on their Policies, and they 
have therefore made provision for all Policyholders in 
the Industrial Branch who have been assured for twenty- 
five years to be free from the payment.of further Pre- 
miums as they attain the age of 75. This alteration 
takes effect at once, and has of course necessitated a 
considerable addition to the Reserves. 

Messrs. Deloitte, Dever, Griffiths & Co. have examined 
the Securities, and their certificate is appended to the 
Balance Sheets. 

THOS. C. DEWEY, Joint 
WILLIAM RUGHES, General 
FREDERICK FISHER, Managers. 
W. J. LANCASTER, Secretary. 
The full Report and Balance Sheet can: be obtained upon 
application to the Secretary. 








(GUIDE TO RAILWAY CHARGES. 


A useful Handbook of the above, of 


t use to Builders, Contrac- 
tora, Manufacturers, Merchants, and 


those having goods by rail. 
Price Is. Gd., post free, of 
F. CHILDRENS & CO., 4, Duke-street, Charing Cross, 
London, 





SENT ON APPROVAL IF DESIRED. 


AJGETT'S SINGLE-FRONTED RESI- 
25 Coloured Pla perial 
only, Me. with folio $86, 6d. bound in oy igs ae 
‘ne above work consists of a complete variety of plans, all worked 
out on an — basis, with quantities for ascertai which is the 
cheapest, J, J. RAGGETT, 88, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 





GQUPERIOR PLANS for SMALL 


HOUSES, pared by an Architect, can be acquired on 
ble terms by builders and others en, in the development 
of estates, &c. Inspection invited.—Box 235, Office of ‘‘The Builder.” 








BILLS OF QUANTITIES, &, 


LITHOGRAPHED CORRECTLY BY RETURN OF pos 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT OFF USUAL PRICES. 
PLANS BEST STYLE. 


Tt A 


ALLILDAY, LiImMrrEHyp. 


Shakespeare Press, Birmingham. 





“The Builder” Student’s Series, 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, post free. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR BUILDING 


WORKS AND HOW TO WRITE THEM: a Manual 
9 for Architectural Students. By FREDERIO 
RICHARD FARROW, F.R.I.B.A. 

The Chapter on Terra-Cotta by THOS. COOPER, A.R.1.B.A. and 
thet on Electric Wiring, by ALEX. RUSSELL, M.A. (Cantab.), 
Lecturer to Faraday House, and NEVILLE T. PAYNE, A.I.E.E. 

This Manual is written-with a view to meet the requirements of 
the, student, to.show him how he should write a specification, so 
that when he has learnt the method and general principles, he may 
spply’ them to the particular exigencies of any building he may 

esien. copsleinenieie 

“Every architect who takes pupils should insist that they obtain 
copies.”—Architect. 

** Will prove of service to the architectural student.” 


Ro tl Aa 


BUILDER and DECORATOR’S BUSI. 


NESS for DISPOSAL (West End). Owner wish 
Bon& fide concern, in full work. Excellent rebuilt factor nn 
Principals only dealt with. Noagents.—Apply, in first instance, to 
E. WORRELL, 4, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C, 7 


FOR IMMEDIATE DISPOSAL, at any 


reasonable offer, owing to principal’s death, good B : 
BUSINESS and PREMISES, in rising country market ii — 
near Peterboro’. Established 70 years. Undertaking, wheelwright- 
ing, and small farming business also carried on. Annual turnover 
(excluding farming) about 3,0007. Spacious premises and good build. 
ings. Very suitable for large contractor's home works.—F, BUR. 


DKETT WARD, Architect, Wisbech. 
SCULPTORS, 





500), 





ONUMENTAL 


MASONS, &c, adjoining leading London cemetery. Turn- 
over nearly 1,500/. ; increasing ; can easily be doubled by enterprising, 
energetic man. Hundreds of bon&-fide addresses, well canvassed, 
Principals only.—Box 236, Office of ‘*The Builder,” 





News. 
ns Full of practical hints and advice—has a good index.”—4A. A. 


es. 
** Well fulfils a useful purpose.”—Glasgow Herald. 
‘*A handy manual—will be found extremely useful in the early 
days of student life.”—Liverpool Courier. 


Uniform with the above, 5s. post free, 


CARPENTRY AND JOINERY: a 


Text-Book for Architects, Engineers, Surveyors, and Craftsmen 
(with over 420 illustrations), by BANISTER F. FLETCHER, 
par and H, PHILLIPS FLETCHER, A.R.I.B.A., 
The Authors have endeavoured to meet the requirements of the 
craftsman, and at the same time to produce a work that will be 
useful to the Professional man in the designing of the various 
structures, They have also end ed to ider the desires of 
those who are likely to become candidates for the examination of the 
City and Guilds Institute, the Carpenters’ Company, and the Insti- 
tute of Certified Carpenters, &c. Also for the examination in these 
subjects by the R.1.B.A. and the Surveyors’ Institution, &c, 


“Gan be heartily recommended.”—A. A. Notes, 
** A concise treatise. '—Scientific American, 

and Admirably adapted for its intended purpose.”—Carpenter and 
ee very useful volume.”—Znglish Mechanic. 


“Thorovgbly practical and up-to-date.”—Jrish Builder, 
“ Of the utmost vaiue to the student.”—City Press, 











London : 
D. FOURDRINIER, ‘ Builder” Office, 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 





Now Ready, price Four Shillings. 


LAXTON’S BUILDERS 
PRICE BOOK 


For 1899. 


“The acknowledged standard work of 
reference.” 


CONTAINING ABOVE 72,000 PRICES. 


Together with many useful and important Memoranda 
and Tables, and Prices and Descriptions of New 
Materials and Inventions suited to the Builder, Con- 
tractor and Engineer, and all Trades connected there- 
with. 

The whole carefully corrected and revised according 
to the present Prices of Material and Labour, Contains 


THE LONDON BUILDING ACT, 1894 ; 


also the RULES OF PROCEDURE in CASES to be brought 
before the TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL appointed under the 
LONDON BUILDING ACT, 1894; By-Laws of the London 
County Council and the City of London; also Regula- 
tions by the Council applying to Theatres and other 
Places of Public Amusement; List of Aldermen and 
Councillors of the London County Council; also the 
District Surveyors, with their respective districts. 


Notes of Cases, and Decisions in the Superior Courts. 


KELLY’S DIRECTORIES, Ltd., 


182, 183, & 184, HIGH HOLBORN. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., 
Limited, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


And may be ordered of all Booksellers, 





- Refer also to “* TOO LATE” column, page xxi. 








(ecHN OLOGICAL | EXAMINATIONS, 


1899, 
CITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE. 

The Institute's EXAMINATIONS in TECHNOLOGY Will be held 
on APRIL 26th, 29th, MAY Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 6th, 8th, 9th, 12th, 
13th, JUNE 3rd and 10th. 

All applications from Local Secretaries for Examination in Tech- 
nology must be forwarded to the Institute on or before MARCH 20th. 

Only in exceptional cases and by payment of an additional fee can 
applications be received from Local Secretaries after that date. 

Candidates in’ Technology, not attending any registered class, 
should apply at once to the Secretary of the nearest: Local Centre. 

Applications from any individual candidates for examination at 
the Offices of the Institute, should be made not later than MARCH, 
the 30th, addressed to the EXAMINATIONS DEPARTMENT, City 
and Guilds of London Institute, Exhibition-road, London, 8.W. and 
should be accompanied by a Postal Order for the amount of the fee, 
the subject and grade of examination being clearly stated. 


XHIBITION : of 
ROAD-MAKING MATERIALS, PLANT, 
: AND ACCESSORIES, 
ROYAL AGRICULTURAL HALL, ISLINGTON. 
For particulars apply at once to the Office of THE SURVEYOR 
No. 24, Bride-lane, Fleet-atreet, London, E.C. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, Coopers Hill, Staines.—The COURSE OF STUDY 
is arranged to fit an Engineer for employment in Europe, India, and 
the Colonies. About 40 Students will be admitted in September, 
1899. The Secretary of State will offer them for Competition twelve 
appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Depart- 
ment, and three appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraphs Department, one in the Accounts Branch P.W.D. and 
one in the Traffic Department, Indian State Railway,—For particu- 
lars, apply to SECRETARY, at College. 


RUBVEYORS INSTITOTION EXAMI- 


NATIONS.—Complete courses of preparation in class or by 
correspondence in all divisions and sub-divisions. At the last four 
examinations the following prizes were obtained hy Mr. PARRY'S 
pupils :—1895 and 1896, Institution Prize, Driver Prize, and Penfold 
Silver Medal ; 1897, Institution Prize and Special Prize; 1898, Insti- 
tution Prize, Special Prize, Driver Prize, and Penfold Silver Medal, 
and Crawter Prize (one of the two bracketted winners of the last). 
At the Examination of last March MORE THAN HALF of = 
successful list were Mr. PARRY’S pupils.—Apply to Mr. RICHAR 
PARRY, F.S.I. A.M.I.C.E. &c. 27, Great George-street, Westminster 
(immediately opposite the Surveyors’ Institution). 


> Ty 
GANITARY INSPECTORS’: EXAMS.— 
Candidates for exams. of Sanitary Institute prepar vy 
spondence og esuher of ie Senier7 — Fach ba 
4 t commencing. any recent successes. 
pop ya a testimonials, &c. address, Box 209, Office 
of ‘* The Builder.” 


’ - 
ANITARY INSPECTORS’ and PRAC- 
K-) TICAL SANITARY SCIENCE EXAMS. of THE names vie 
INSTITUTE. Complete Courses of Instruction by fey see _— 
for these and similar exams. ducted by Ge! fy bol ding 
Surveyor, and Sanitary Inspector te Urban District = a 
three Certificates from San. Inst. Ist Class Honours Tt = 
Hygiene, &c. Several hundred successes. Classes . ~ to 
just commencing.—Apply early for Syllabus of Su jec . 
MEM. SAN. INST. Box 195, Office of ** The Builder. 


ANITARY INSPECTORS. — EXAM. 


NITARY 
NATIONS ‘for qualification under the SA 
C STITUTE. A Qualified ‘Burve oT, a ot certificates of 


com: t 























I to OAOH Ladies and entlemen 

es and ge 3 
ee Fees entirely conditional on the 7 ye wraith. 
payable after passing, bar a nominal guarantee 0: gee 
75 per cent. of my students were successful at Be 
GEO. B. DAFFORN, P.A.8.I. 25, High-street, Wimbledon. 


ANITARY INSTITUTE EXAMS. — 
Preparation for the Inspectors’ Examination a 
of correspondence needing no Text Books *.! on . 
CLARKE, Assoc.San.Inst. Member of a oo 
d'Hygiéne. 1st Honoursman and Medallist in pare Clarke's 
the Society of Arts,. Professional Lecturer on — a ta 64. 
methodical and reliable “* tne ‘s oF ." 7 sm A ee Oh 
ms i Appliances” grams), 1s. "1s. 
= Preston Sake Inspection,” 6d. “* Calculation of Cubic Space, 
from 120, Thorold-road, Ilford, E. 


for these Exams. 





— Prospectus 








BUSINESSES FOR SALE. 
OBBING BUILDERand DECORATOR’S 


BUSINESS FOR SALE, Established thirty years. Good 
opening for an energetic man. Close to Oxford-street. Good plant, 
&c. Three workshops and office. Rent, 32/. per annum. Satis- 
factory reasons for selling. Must be disposed of.—Write (or call, 7 
to 9 p.m.), $4, Seymour-place, Edgware-road, 


R SALE.—PLUMBER and DECORA- 

TOR'S BUSINESS. Established 1862. Stock and plant at 
valuation. — For particulars apply to AUSTEN, Ivy House, 
Birchington. 


UILDER and DECORATOR’S BUSI- 

NESS WANTED within twelve miles of London. Must 

bear the strictest investigation. Turnover about 2,000%.—Box 159, 
Office of ‘The Builder.” 











R I.B.A. EXAMS. — PREPARATION , 

; 1 by correspondence, in three, 81x, , Y. 
Sao a OF URCHITECTURAL LENDING, LIBRATT 
Special three months’ finishing courses.—For LEB A. Perchard 
to Messrs. HOWGATE & BOND, Associates nomeh c 
House, 70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British 


NICIPAL and COUNTY | ENGI: 

‘ NEERS’ EXAMINATION.—M RICHA . ¢ 

. FSI. &c. 27, Grea , — 
sere nie corre Gus a arly 
xtend 0 , Six, OF . 

pti hes 4 tA. way peodielins. At the examination of last April 


out of the 15 successful candidates 12 were pre by Mr. 


5 
LB.A. SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 
and CIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL, = $d 
PREPARATION by correspondence, personally, tching 


taken. Fifteen first places. EN, 19 
Son me was Whitsuntide.— MIDDLETON & CARD) 


Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 
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THE THESEION: AND THE CARYATIDE POR 
(In illustration of Professor Aitshison ¢ 








11, 1899. 
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ARYATID PORCH OF THE ERECHTHEION. 
y Aitchiso Etctuves on Greek Architecture. ) 
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BERESFORD Pitre, F R_I.RB.A. 
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(Given os an illustration to Mr. Snell a the . 
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V.—MR. BF Stioy SNELL, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


ry. Snell ithe ‘ 
r. 5 the Architectural Association.) 








